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:\?tm nevus ini Iwspt, f 

VIRd. 

Wn KN a Strang »r \*' introduced into a numerous 
company, ho is scarcely seated before every body 
present begin* to form some notion of his character. 
'Die gay, the sprightly, and the inconsiderate, judge 
ofhun by the cut o( his omit, the fashion of his jieiri- 
wig, and the ease or awkwardness of his how, The 
camions o»ti^en, and the proud couutry-gcntfoman, 
value him according to the opinion they chance to 
adopt, the one, of the extent of hits rein-roll, the 
‘ her, of the length of Ids pedig ree : and idLestipate 
his merit, in proportion as or to 

want those qualities for jjjpBi themselves wish to be 
tidm d. If. in th^ffurse of conversation, they 
chance to discover that ho is in use to make one in 
the polite circles of the metiopolis ; that he is fami- 
liar with the great, and sometimes closeted with tha 
minister; whatever contempt or indifference they 
may at first have shewn, or felt themselves disposed 
to show', they at once give up their own judgment ; 
every one pays a compliment to his own sagacity, by 
assuming the merit of haying discovered that this 

VOL, XXJCJV, M 
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stranger had ftie air of a man of fashion and all 
vie in their attention and civility* in hopes of esta- 
blishing a more intimate acquaintance. 

An anonymous periodical writer, when he first 
gives his works to the public, is pretty much in the 
situation of the stranger. If he endeavour to amuse 
the young and the lively, by the sprightliness of his 
wit, or the sallies of his imagination, the grave and 
the serious throw aside his works as trifling and con- 
temptible, The reader of romance and sentiment 
find® no pleasure but in some eventful story, suited 
to his taste and disposition ; while with him who 
aims at instruction in politics, religion, or morality, 
nothing is relished that has not a relation to the ob- 
ject he pursues. But no sooner is the public in- 
formed that this unknown Author has already figured 
in the world as a poet, historian, or essayist ; that 
his wiitings are read and admired by the Shaftes- 
buries, the Addisons, and the ( 'hesteriiclils of lb,; 
age; than beauties are discovered in ever) line: he 
is extolled as a man of universal talents, who can 
laugh with the merry, and be serious with the grave ; 
who at one time, can animate Ids reader with the 
glowing sentiments of virtue and compassion, and at 
another, carry him through the calm disquisition of , 
seiche 

Nor is the worla ' ^ be blamed for thi> general 
mode of judging. Bemoan individual can form 
an opinion for himself, he^i under a security of 
reading with attention, of examining whether the 
Style and manner of the author be suited to lu.s sub- 
ject, if his thoughts and images be natural. Ins ob- 
servations just, his arguments conclusive, arid though 
ail this may be done with moderate talents, und 
without any extraordinary share of what is common- 
ly called learning ; yet it is a much more compen- 
dious method, and saves much time, and labour, and 

'jt. & 
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reflection to follow the crowd, and to reecho tfye 
opinions of the critics. 

There is, however, one subject, on which every 
man thinks himself qualified to decide, namely the 
representation of his own character, of the charac- 
ters of those around him, and of the age in which he 
livo ; and as 1 propose in the following papers, 
* to hold, as it were, the IVIirkok up to Nature, 
to show Virtue her own features. Vice her owu 
image, and the very age and body of the Time 
his form and pressure,’ my readers will judge for 
themselves, independent of names and authority, 
whether the pictuie be a just obe. This is a held, 
which, however extensively and judiciously cultivated 
by my predecessors, may still produce something 
new. The lollies, the fashions, and the vices of 
mankind, are in constant fluctuation ; and the-e, in 
their turn, bring to light now virtues, or modifica- 
tions of virtues, which formerly lay hid in the human 
soul, for want of opportunities to exert them. r l um? 
alone can show whether I be qualified for the task J' 
have undertaken. No man, without a trial, can 
judge ot his ability to please the Public ; and pru- 
dence forbids him to trust the applauses of partial 
friendship. 

It may be proper, houover,\yl|Aii^yp0^,3g to 
anticipate the opinion of^dWcauer, to give him 
some of the outlines of jgpn )a ^ bfe and education, 

J am the only son wRl \ gentleman of moderate for- 
tune. M \ parents died when l was an intant, leav- 
ing me under the guardianship of an eminent coun- 
sellor, who came annually to visit an estate lie had in 
the neighbourhood of my fatherVi, and of the clergy- 
man of the parish, both ol them mCn of distinguish- 
ed probity and honour. They took particular caro 
of my education, intending me for one of the learned 
professions. At the age of twenty 1 had c#j$pletgd 
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my studies and was preparing to enter upon the 
theatre of the world, when the death of a distant re- 
lation m the metropolis left me possessed of a hand- 
some fortune. 1 soon after set out on the tom of 
Europe ; arid having passed live years in visiting the 
different courts on the continent, and examining the 
manners, with, at least, as much attention as the 
pictures and buildings of the kingdoms through 
which I passed, \ returned to my native country ; 
where a misfortune of the tendered kind threw me, 
for some time, into retirement. 

By the assiduities of some friends, who have pro- 
mised to assi.nt me in the present publication, l was 
prevented fiom falling a t* tin dice to that languid in- 
activity which a depression oi spirit? never tails to 
produce. Without seeming to do so, they engaged 
me by degree-' to divide my time between study and 
society ; restoring, by that means, a relish tor both. 
I once more took a share m the bu.^y, and, some- 
times, in the idle scenes of life. But a mind habi tu- 
rned to reflection, though it may seem occupied with 
the occurrence** of the da\, (a lax which politeness 
exact % which oveiy benevolent heart cheerfully 
pays,) will olten, ui the same tune, be employed in 
endeavouring to discover the spring and motives of 
?*+*/*« uw l|ir ynu.i!m^ hid fiom the actors 
themselves: to trmV^the progress oi character 
through the mazes in whi^ it is involved by educa- 
tion or habit; to mark the#, apjnoaches to error 
into which unsuspecting innocence and integrity are 
too apt to be led ; and, in general, to investigate 
those passions and affections of the mind winch have 
the chief influence on the happiness of individuals, 
or of society. 

If ihe sentiments and observations to which ihn 
train of thinking will naturally give use, can be ex- 
hibited in this paper, in such a dress and manner as 
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to afford amusement, it will at least* be an innocent 
one; and, though instruction is, perhaps, hardly to 
be expected from such desultory sketches, yet their 
general tendency si will be* to cultivate taste, and im- 
prove the heart. 


N* 2. SATURDAY, JANUARY 30, 1779. 


No child ever heard from its nurse the story of Jack 
the Giant Killer's tap of darbies*, without envying 
the pleasures of invisibility ; and the idea of Gages* 
Ring has made, 1 believe, many a grave mouth 
water. 

This power is, in some degree, possessed by the 
writer of an anonymous paper. He can at least ex- 
ercise it for a purj>o->i\ for which people would be 
most apt to use the privilege of being invisible, to 
wit, that of hearing what is said of himself. 

A few hours alter thor publication of my First 
Number, I sallied forth with all the advantages of 
invisibility, to hear an my 

paper. J must confess, hoM^UrTihat. tor some time, 
f was mortified by heurijjjgno such account at all ; 
tile first company 1 vWeil being dull enough to talk: 
about last night’s Adi'ertwr, instead of the Mirror; 
and the second, winch consisted of ladies, to whom 
I ventured to mention the appearance of my First 
Number, making a sudden digression to tile price of 
a new-fashioned lustriuc, and the colour of the trim- 
ming with which it would be proper to make it up 
into a gown. Nor was’! more fortunate in the third 
place, where I contrived to introduce the subject of 
b 3 
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my publication, though it was a coffee-house, where 
it is actually taken in for the use of the customers ; 
a set of old gentlemen at one table, throwing it aside 
to talk over a bargain ; and a company of young ones, 
at another, breaking off in the middle to decide a 
match at billiards. 

It was not till 1 arrived at the place of its birth 
that I met with any traces of its fame. In the well- 
known shop of my Editor I found it the subject of 
conversation; though I must own that, even here, 
some little quackery was used for the purpose, as he 
had taken care to have several copies lying open on 
the table, besides the conspicuous appearance of the 
subscription-paper hung tip fronting the door, with 
the word Mirror a-top, printed in large capitals. 

The first question l found agitated was concern- 
ing the author, that being a point within the reach 
of every capacity. Mr. Creech, though much im- 
portuned on this head, knew his business better than 
to satisfy their curiosity : so the hounds weie cast 
off to find him. and many a diffeient scent they hit 
on. First, he was a C ittgipnan* then a Professor, then 
a Player , then a gentleman of the Exchequer who 
writes 'play a, then a Lutryer , a Doctor of Iju m», a 
Commissioner of the Customs . a Baron of the Exche- 
quer, a»g ■ r ^?,d^of t L , a Peer of the Realm. A 
critic, who talk (‘fiinv^^b ou t style , was positive as 
to the sex of the w;itei%i declared it to be female , 
strengthening lus conjecturlj by the name of the 
paper, which he said would not readily have occur- 
red to a man. He added, that it was full of Scot- 
ticisms, which sufficiently marked it to be a home 
prnhwLion. 

This led to animadversions on the work itself, 
which were begun by an observation of my own, 
, that it seemed, from the slight perusal I had given 
it, to be tolerably well written. The critic above 
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mentioned strenuously supported the contrary ©jp5 f 
irion, and concluded his strictures on this particular 
publication, with a general remark on all modem 
ones, that there was no force of thought, nor beauty 
of composition, to be found in them. 

An elderly gentleman, who said he had a gpra 
at the Author, prognosticated, that the paper would 
be used as the vehicle of a system of Scepticism, and 
that he had very little doubt of seeing Mr. Hume’s 
posthumous works introduced in it. A short squat 
man, with a carbuncled face, maintained, that it was 
designed to propagate Methodism ; and said, he be- 
lieved it to be the production of a disciple of Mr* 
John Wesley. A gentleman in a gold chain differed 
from both ; and told us he had been informed, from 
very good authority, that the paper was intended for 
political purposes. 

A smart-looking young man, in' green, said he was 
sure it would be very satirical : his companion, in 
scarlet, was equally certain that it would be very 
stupid. But with this last prediction I was not 
much offended, when I discovered that its author 
had not read the First Number, but ouly inquired of 
Mr. Creech where it was published. 

A plump round figure, near the fire, who h ad just 
put on Iris spectacles to exvm0m&HHf closed 
the debate, by observing^jp|l^a grave aspect, that as 
the author was anonynij yWT it was proper to be very 
cautious in talking of^e performance. Alter glanc- 
ing over the puges, he said, he could have wished 
they had set apart a corner for intelligence from 
America : but, having taken off iris spectacles, wiped, , 
and put them into their case, he said, with a tone of 
discovery, he had found out the reason why there 
was nothing of that sort in the Mirror * it was in 
order to save the tax upon newspapers. ,T 

Upon getting home to my lodgings, and refloat*' 
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ing on what I had heard, | was for some time in 
doubt, whether 1 should not put an end to these 
questions at, once, by openly publishing my name 
and intentions to the world. But 1 am prevented 
from discovering the first by a certain bashfulness, 
of which even my travels have not been able to cure 
me ; from declaring the last,, by being really unable 
to declare them. The complexion of my paper will 
depend on a thousand circumstances, which it is im- 
possible to foresee. Besides these little changes, to 
which every one is liable from external circumstances, 
I must fairly acknowledge, that my mind is na- 
turally much more vuriou* than my* situation. The 
disposition of the authur will not always correspond 
with the temper of a man: in the first character I 
may sometimes indulge a sportiveness to which 1 am 
a stranger in the latter, and escape from a train of 
very different thoughts, into the occasional gaiety of 
the Mirror. 

The general tendency of my lucubrations, how- 
ever, I have signified in my First Number, in allu- 
sion to my title ; 1 mean to show the world what it 
is, and will sometimes endeavour to point out what 
it should be. 

Somebody has compared the publisher of a perio- 
dical pllpfe^ to the owner of a stage- 

coach, who is obligedi^on his vehicle with or with- 
out passengers. One carry on the allusion 

through various points of sit&ilarity. I must con- 
fess to my customers, that the road we are to pass 
together is not a new one : that it has been travelled 
again and again, and that too in much better carriages 
than mine. I would only insinuate, that, though 
the great objects are still the same, there are certain 
fittlc edifices, some beautiful, some grotesque, and 
»ome ridiculous, which people on every side of the 
road|“ gre daily building, m the prospect of which we 
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may find some amusement. Their fellow-passengers 
will sometimes be per«8ns of high, and sometimos of 
low rank, as in other stage-coaches; like them too, 
sometimes grave, sometimes facetious ; but that 
ladies, and men of delicacy, may not be afraid to 
take places, they may be assured that wo scurrilous or 
indecent company will ever be admitted. 


N‘3. TUESDAY, FEBRUARY % 177 9 . 


For mam quidem ipsam et faciem koncsti tides, quip, si oculis cer- 
neit(UT } mtru biles umuus excitant supientits, 

TIC. DE OFFJC. 

Tmf. philosopher, and the mere man of taste, differ 
from each other chiefly in this, that the latter is sa- 
tisfied with the pleasure he receives from objects, 
without inquiring into the principles or causes from 
which that pleasure proceeds ; but the philosophical 
inquirer, not satisfied with the effect which objects 
viewed by him produce, <:ndoa^^^|gBgj|PR*ver the 
reasons w hy some of those j^fffoTgive pleasure, and 
others disgust; why cmerfornposition is agreeable, 
and another the reversfl r Hence have arisen the va- 
rious systems with regard to the principles of beauty ; 
and hence the rules, which, deduced From those prin- 
ciples, have been established by the critic. 

In the course of these investigations, various theo- 
ries have been invented to explain the different quali- 
ties, which, when assembled together, constitute 
heautip ami produce that feeling which arises in the 
miud from the sight of a beautiful object. Some 
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philosophers have said, that this feeling arises from the 
sight or examination of an object in which there is a 
proper mixture of uniformity and variety ; others have 
thought, that besides uniformity and variety, a num- 
ber of other qualities enter into the composition of an 
object that is termed beautiful 

To engage in an examination of those different 
systems, or to give any opinion of my own with re- 
gard to them, would involve me in a discussion too 
abstruse for a paper of this kind. 1 shall, however, 
beg leave to present my reader with a quotation 
from a treatise, intitlod, An Inquiry into Ike Original 
of ottr Ideas of Beauty and Virtue.*. Speaking of 
the effect which the beauty ot the human figure has 
upon our minds, the author expresses himself in 1 lie 
following words : 

4 There is a further consideration, which must 
not be passed over, concerning the external beauty 
of persons, which all allow to have great power 
over human minds. Now it is some apprehended 
morality, some natural or imagined indication of 
concomitant virtue , which gives it this powerful 
charm above all other kinds of beauty. Let us 
consider the characters of beauty which are com- 
monly admired in countenances, and we shall find 
them t%gk§|g mildness, majesty , dignity, vi- 
vacity, kumldu. W7^^ss. good- nature ; that is, cer- 
tain airs, proportions s^'cii quoi's, are natural 
indications of such virtues, a^of abilities or disposi- 
tions towards them. As tve observed above of 
misery or distress appearing in countenances; so 
■ it ' is certain, almost all habitual dispositions of 
mind form the countenance, in such a manner as to 
give some indications to the spectator. Our vio- 
lent passions are obvious, at first view, in the 
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countenance, so that sometimes no art cap conceal 
them ; and smaller degrees of them give some less ob- 
vious turns to -the face which an accurate eye will ob- 
serve.’ 

What an important lesson may be drawn by my 
fair countrywomep from the observations contained 
in this passage ! Nat tire has given to their sex 
beauty of external form greatly superior to that 6f 
the other : the power which this gives them over our 
hearts they well know, and they need no instructor 
how to exercise it ; but whoever can give any ptv- 
scription by which that beauty may be increased, or 
its decay retarded, is a useful monitor, and a benevo- 
lent friend. 

Now 1 am inclined to think, that a prescription 
may be extracted from the unfashionable philosopher 
above quoted, which will be more effectual in 
heightening and preserving the beauty of the ladies, 
than all the pearl powder or other cosmetics of the 
perfumer’s shop. J hope I* shall not be misunder- 
stood, and i beg my fair readers may not think me 
so ill-bred, or ho ignorant of the world, as to recom- 
mend the qualities mentioned in the above passage, 
on account of their having any intrinsic value. To 
recommend to the world to embrace t'irtue for its 
own sake, should he left to 

ns the Heathen philosopher J^IRvhoml have taken 
the motto of this Number, ihe modern philosopher 
I have quoted, who Mb borrowed much from his 
writings ; but I would not wish to sully my paper, or 
to prevent its currency in the fashionable circles, by 
such obsolete doctrines. 

Far be it from me, therefore, so much as to hint 
to a fine lady, that she should sometimes stay at 
home, or retire to the country, with that dullest of 
all dull companions, a husband, because it is the 
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duty of a wife to pay attention to her spouse ; that 
she should speak civilly to her servants, because it is 
agreeable to i\w fitness of things , that people under us 
should be well treated; that she should give up play 
or late hours upon Sunday, because the parson says 
Sunday should be devoted to religion. 1 know well 
that nothing is so unfashionable asYor a husband and 
wife to be often together ; that it is beneath a fine 
lady to give attention to domestic economy, or to 
demean herself so far as to consider servants to be of 
the same species with their mistresses ; and that go- 
ing to church is fit only for fools and old women. 
But though 1 do not recommend the above, or the 
like practices on their own account, and in <o far 
must differ from the philosophical gentlemen 1 have 
referred to ; yet, I think, what they recommend 
ought to he attended to, for the good effect* it may 
have on female beauty. Though 1 am aw are, that 
every fine lady is apt, like Lady Townly, to faint at 
the very description of the pleasures ot the nut n try ; 
yet she ought to bo induced u) spend some ot In r 
time there ; even though it should be her husband';} 
principal place of residence ; because the tramjudhty 
and fresh air of the country may repair some of the 
devastations winch a winter campaign m town may 
have cheeks. Though i know', al- 

so, that HpeiidimWWa y like a good (Yin Mian is 
the most tiresome aiiuSmfashiouuble of all things, 
yet, perhaps, some c>l)serva%sj of the Sabbath, and 
a little regularity on that day, by going to church, 
and getting eady to Imk may smooth those wrinkles 
winch the late hour?, ot the other six are apt to pro- 
duce : and though economy, or attention to a hus- 
band’s affairs, is, I allow, a mean and vulgar thing 
in itself ; yet, possibly, it should be so far attended 
to as to prevent that husband’s total ruin ; because 
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duns* and the other impertinent concomitants of 
bankruptcy, are apt, from the trouble they occasion* 
to spoil a fine face before its time. In like manner* 
though I grant it is below a fine lady 16 cultivate the 
qualities oi' sweetness, mildness, humility , tenderness, or 
good nature , because she is taught that it is her duty 
to do so ; I would, nevertheless, humbly propose to 
the ladies, to bo good-humoured, to be mild to their 
domestics, nay, to be complaisant even to their hus- 
bands; because good-humour, mildness, and com- 
plaisance are good for their faces. Attention to 
these qualities, f am inclined to believe, will do more 
for their beauty, than the finest paint the most skil- 
fully laid on : the culture of them will give a higher 
lustre to their complexion, without any danger of 
this colouring being rubbed off, or the natural fine- 
ness of the skin being hurt by its use. 

Let every lady, therefore, consider, that when- 
ever she says or does a good-humoured thing, she 
adds a new beauty to her countenance: that by giv- 
ing some attention to the affairs of her family, and 
now and then living regularly, and abstaining from 
the late hours of dissipation, she will keep off, some- 
what longer than otherwise, the wrinkles of age; 
and I would hope the prescription I have given, may, 
amidst the more important caies^^yji^p^ appear 
deserving of her attention. 

This prescription must^rom its nature, be con- 
fined to the ladies, bqpfty in perfection being their 
prerogative. To recommend virtue to our fine gen- 
tlemen, because vice might hurt their shapes, or spoil 
their faces, may appear somewhat like irony, which 
ori so serious a subject, l would wish to avoid. 
Some considerations may, however, be suggested* 
why even a fine gentleman may find his account in an 
occasional practice of virtue, without derogating 
from the dignity of thaW character which it costa 

VOL. XXXIV. c 
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him so much labour to attain ; and these may perhaps 
be the subject of a future paper. 


N° 4. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 6, 1779. 


Meliora pii docuire parenles, 

* II OK. 

The following letter 1 received from an unknown 
correspondent. The subject of it is so important, 
that I shail probably take some future opportunity of 
giving my sentiments on it to the Public : m the mean- 
time 1 am persuaded it will afford matter of much 
serious consideration to many of my readers. 

TO THE AUTHOR OF THE MIRROR. 

SIR, 

At t&y^F^ ve I succeeded to an estate 

of 1500/. a year by trwieath of a father, by whom 
1 was tenderly beloved, And for whose memory I still 
retain the most sincere regard Not long aft^r, T 
{.'Harried a lady, to whom I had for some time been 
warmly attached. As neither of us were fond t>f 
the bustle of the w r orld, and as we found it every 
day become more irksome, we took the resolution of 
emitting it altogether ; and soon after retired to a 
jfemily-seat, which has been the favourite residence 
of my ancestors for many |uccessive generations. 
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There I passed my days in as perfect happiness 
as any reasonable man can expect to find in this 
world. My affection and esteem for my wife in- 
creased daily; and as she brought me three line 
children, two boys and a girl, their prattle afforded 
a new fund of amusement. There were, likewise* 
in our neighbourhood, several families that might 
have adorned any society, with whom we lived oil 
an easy, friendly footing, free from the restraints of 
ceremony, which, in the great world, may, perhaps, 
he necessary, but, in private life, am the bane of all 
social intercourse. 

There is no state, however, entirely free from care 
and uneasiness. My solicitude about my children 
increased with their years. My boys, in particular* 
gave me a thousand anxious thought’. Many plans 
of education were proposed for them, of which the 
advantages and disadvantages were so equally ba* 
lanced, as to render the choice of any "one a matter of* 
no small perplexity. 

Meantime the boys grew up; and the eldest* 
who was a year older than his brother, had entered 
his tenth year, w hen an undo of my wife, who, by 
his services in parliament, and an assiduous attend- 
ance at court, had obtained a very considerable offioe 
under government, Imnouredu^jiiJj^ Ho 

seemed much pleased with j|(P!ooks7dio spirit, and t 
promising appearance of n^y sons ; he paid me many : 
compliments on the ^Tension, and 1 listened to him 
with all the pleasure a fond parent feels in hearing 
the praises of ins children. * 

After he had been some days with us, be asked 
me in what manner I proposed to educate the boys, 
and what my views were as to their establishment in 
the world 1 1 told him all my doubts and perplexi- 
ties. He enlarged on the absurdity of the old- 

r - ■ . It m 0\ f 
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talked much of the folly of sending a boy to Eton or 
Westminster, to waste the most precious years of his 
life in acquiring languages of little or no real use in 
the world : ana begged leave to suggest a plan, which, 
he said, had been attended with the greatest success 
in a variety of instances that had fallen within his 
Own particular knowledge. 

* His scheme was to send my sons for two or three 

J ears to a private school in the neighbourhood of 
jondon, where they might get rid of their provin- 
cial dialect, which, he observed, would be alone suf- 
ficient to disappoint all hopes of their future advance* 
ment He proposed to send them afterwards to 
an academy at Paris to acquire the French language, 
with every other accomplishment necessary to lit 
them for the world. ‘ When your eldest son/ 
added he, 4 is thus qualified, it will be easy for me to 
get him appointed secretary to an embassy ; and if 
he shall then possess those abilities of which he has 
now every appearance, 1 make no doubt I shrill be 
abLe to procure him a seal in parliament, and there 
will be no office in the state to which he may not 
aspire. As to your second son, give him the same 
education you give his brother; and, when he is of 
a proper age, get him a commission in the army, and 
push as fast as possible.’ 

t Though I saw' somH||l)je( tions to this scheme, yet, 
I must confess, the fluttering ^prospect of ambition it 
opened, had a considerable^fleet upon my mind ; 
and, as my wife, who had been taught to receive 
the opinions *of her kinsman with the utmost defer- 
ence, warmly seconded his proposal, I at length, 
though not without reluctance, gave my assent to it. 
^When the day of departure came, I accompanied 
gray boys part of the way; and, at taking leave of 
fttieni, felt a pang I then endeavoured to conceal, and 
I need not now attempt to describe. 
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I had the satisfaction to receive, from time to 
time, the most pleasing accounts of their’ progress, 
end after they went to Paris, 1 was still more and 
more flattered with what I heard of their improve- 
ment. < 

At length the wished-for period of their return 
approached : 1 heard of their arrival in Britain, and 
that, by a certain day, we might expect to sec them 
at home. We were all impatience: my daughter/ in 
particular, did nothing but count the hours and mi- 
nutes, and hardly shut her eyes the night preceding 
the day on which her brothers were expected : her 
mother and I, though we showed it less, felt, I be- 
lieve, equal anxiety. 

When the day came, my girl, who had been con- 
stantly on the look-out, ran to tell me she saw a 
post-clmise driving to the gate* We hurried down 
to receive the boys. But, judge of my astonishment, 
when I saw two pale, emaciated figures get out of 
the carnage, in their dress and looks resembling 
monkeys rather than human creatures. What was 
still worse, their manners were more displeasing than 
their appearance. When my daughter ran up, with 
tears of joy in her eyes, to embrace her brother, he 
held her from him, and burst into an immoderate fit 
of laughter at something in her dr^th^jjjpeared to 
him ridiculous. He was by his 

younger brother, who warpleased, however, to s&yvS 
that the girl was not looking, and* when taught to 

E ut on her clothes, mid to use a little rouge , would 
e tolerable. 

Mortified as I was at this impertinence, the parti- 
ality of a jiarent led me to impute it, in a great mea- 
sure, to the levity of youth ; and I still flattered 
myself that matters were not so bad as they appear- 
ed to be. In these hopes 1 sat down to dinner. But 
there the behaviour of the young gentlemen did ppt, 
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by any means, tend to lessen my chagrin : there 
was nothing at table they could cat ; they ran out 
in praise of French cookery, and seemed even to be 
adepts in the science : they knew the component 
ingredients of the most fashionable ragoos and fri- 
candeaus , and were acquainted with the names and 
characters of the most celebrated practitioners of the 
art in Paris, 

* To stop this inundation of absurdity, and, at the 
same time, to try the boys further, I introduced 
some topics of conversation, on w'hirh they ought 
to have been able to say something. But, on these 
subjects, they were perfectly mute; and I could 
plainly see their sileuce did not proceed from the 
modesty and dillidence natural to youth, but from 
the most perfect and profound ignorance. They 
soon, however, took their revenge for the restraint 
thus imposed on them. In their turn they began to 
talk of things, which, to the rest of the company, 
were altogether unintelligible. After some con- 
versation, the drift of which we could not discover, 
they got into a keen debate on the comparative 
merit of the Dos de puce , and the Pti ce en Couches ; 
and, in the course of their argument, used words 
and phrases which to us were equally incomprehen- 
sible which they were employed. 

Not longatu7my*|lter girl was covered with con- 
fusion, on her brothers* 11 asking her, If she did not 
think the Cuisse dc la Reine ^e prettiest thing in the 
world ? 

But, Sir, 1 should be happy, were 1 able to say, 
that ignorance and folly, bad as they are, were all 
I had to complain of. I am sorry to add, that my 
young men seem to have made an equal progress in 
wee. It was but the other day I happened to ob- 
serve to the eldest, that it made me uneasy to see 
his brother look so very ill; to which he replied. 
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with an air of the utmost easy indifference, t^at pool 
Charles had boon a little unfortunate in an. affair with 
an Opera-girl at Paris ; but, for my part, added he, 
I never ran those hazards, as 1 always confined my 
amours to women of fashion. 

In short, Sir, these unfortunate youths have re- 
turned ignorant of every thing they ought to know, ; 
their minds corrupted, and their bodies debilitated, 
by a course of premature debauchery. I can easily 
see that l do not possess either their confidence or 
affection ; and they even seem to despise me for the 
want of those frivolous accomplishments on which 
they value themselves so highly. In this situation, 
what is to be done ? Their vanity and conceit make 
them incapable of listening to reason or advice ; and 
to use the authority of a parent, would probably be 
as ineffectual for their improvement, as to me it would 
be unpleasant. 

[ have thus, Sir, laid my case before you, in hopes 
of being favoured w r ith your sentiments upon it 
Possibly it may be of some benefit to the public, by 
serving as a beacon to others in similar circum- 
stances. As to myself, I hardly expect you will be 
able to point out a remedy for that affliction which 
preys upon the, mind, and, in all likelihood, will 
shorten the days, of 

Your unfcrtui^|0i^!ffi 

R. ^ L, G. 


NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Vitri ols favours have ban received , and shall & 
duly attended to . 
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A JL utter signed A. Z. and an Essay subscribed D. arc 
Wider consideration . 

On Wednesday next (Tuesday being appointed for 
the day of the National Fast) will be published 
N® 5. 
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Peiunthv, in the common sense of the word, means 
an absurd ostentation of learning and stiffness of 
phraseology, proceeding from a misguided knowledge 
of books, and a total ignorance of men. 

But l have often thought, that we might extend its 
signification a good deal farther ; and, in general, ap- 
ply it to that failing, which disposes a person to 
"obtrude upon others subjects of conversation relating 
to his own business, studies, or amusement 

In, this sense of the phrase, wo should find pedants 
in every character and condition of life. Instead of 
it black coat and plain shirt, we should often see pe- 
dantry dered suit and Brussels 

lace ; instead of ^daubed with snjiff, we 

should find it breathing perfumes ; and, in place of 
St book-worm, ctawiing ihrough^the gloomy dot tm 
Jof an university, we should mark it in the state of a 
jjjjgUded butterfly, buzzing through the gay region of 
Ihe drawing-room. 

' : Robert D tiisey, Esq. is a pedant of this last kind. 
fWheu he tells you that his ruffles cost twenty 

E ineas a pair; that his buttons were the first of the 
jj| wad® by one of the most eminent artists in 
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Birmingham; that his buckles were procured by 
means of a friend at Paris, and are the exact pattern 
of those worn by the Comte d’Artois ; that the loop 
of his hat was of his own contrivance, and has set the 
fashion to half a dozen of the finest fellows in town : 
when he descants on all these particulars, with that 
smile of self-complacency which sits for ever on his 
cheek, he is as much a pedant as his quondam tutor,- 
who recites verses from Pindar, tells stories out of 
Herodotus, and talks for an hour on the energy of the 
Greek particles. 

But Mr. Daisey is struck dumb by the approach 
of his brother Sir Thomas, whose pedantry goes a 
pilch higher, and pours out all the intelligence of 
France and Italy, whence the young Baronet is just 
returned, after a tour of fifteen months over all the 
kingdoms of the continent. Talk of music, he cuts 
you short with the history of the first singer at Na- 
ples ; of painting, he runs you down with a descrip- 
tion of the gallery at, Florence ; of architecture, he 
overwhelms you with the dimensions of St. Peter's* 
or the great church at Antwerp ; or, if you leave 
the province of art altogether, and introduce the name 
of a river or hill, he instantly deluges you with the 
IUiine, or makes you dizzy w ith the height of Etna 
or Mont Blanc. 

Miss will have no difiicult^^STlBvning her great 
aunt to be a pedant, when she talks all the time of 
dinner on the composiflbn of the pudding, or the 
seasoning of the mince-pies ; or enters info a dis- 
quisition on the figure of the damask table-cloth, 
w ith a word or two on the thrift of making one's 
own linen ; but the young lady will be surprised 
when I inform her, that her own history of last 
Thursday's assembly, with the episode of Lady Di's 
feather, and the digression to the qualities of Mr. 
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FrisMfe the hair-dresser, was also a piece of down- 
light pedantry. 

« .Mrs. Candle is guilty of the same weakness, when 
«lie recounts the numberless witticisms of ^her daugh- 
ter Emmy, describes the droll figure her little Bill 
made yesterday at trying on his first pair of breeches, 
and informs us, that Bobby has got seven teeth, and 
-is just cutting an eighth, though he will be but nine 
months old next Wednesday at six o’clock in the 
evening. Nor is her pedantry less disgusting, when 
'She proceeds to enumerate the virtues and good qua- 
lities of her husband ; though this last species is so 
uncommon, that it may, perhaps, he admitted into 
conversation for the sake of variety. 

Muckworm is the meanest of pedants, when he tells 
you of the scarcity of money at present, and that he 
is amazed how people can afford to live as they do ; 
tliat, for his part, though he has a tolerable fortune, 
he finds it exceedingly difficult to command cash for 
his occasions ; that trade is so dead, and debts so ill 
paid at present, that he was obliged to sell some 
shares of bank stock to make up the price of his last 
purchase: and had actually conn termamied a service 
of plate, else he should have been obliged to strike 
several names. out of the list of his weekly pensioners; 
aud was sustained t'other day 

by the noble co^aWf> i (giving you a list of three 
or four peers, ntod their families) who did him the 
honour to «at a bit of muf&m with him. All this, 
however, is true. As is also another anecdote, which 
Muckworm forgot to mention : his first cousin dined 
.■that day with the servants, who took compassion on 
f he lad, after he had been turned down stairs, with 
a refusal of twenty pounds to set him up in the trade 
of a shoemaker. 

There is pedantry in every disquisition, however 
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•masterly it may be, that stops the, general c&ftww&r 
tion of the company. When Silius delivers that ion 
of lecture lie is apt to get into, though it is support- 
ed by the most extensive information and the cleanest 
discernment, it is still pedantry ; and while I ad* 
mire the talents of Silius, I cannot help being un- 
easy at his exhibition of them. In the course of this 
dissertation, the farther a man proceeds, the more h& 
seems to acquire strength and inclination for the 
progress. Last night, after supper, Silius began 
upon Protestantism, proceeded to the Irish niu*sacrc y 
went through the Revolution, drew the character of 
King William, repeated anecdotes of Schomberg, and 
ended at a quarter past twelve, by delineating the 
course of the Boyne, in hall a bumper of port, upon 
my best table ; which river, happening to overflow 
its bunks, did infinite damage to my cousin Sophy’s 
white satin petticoat. 

In short, every thing, in this sense of the word, 
is Pedantry, which tends to destroy that equality of 
conversation which is necessary to, the perfect ease 
and good humour of the company. Every one 
would be struck with the impoliteness of that person V 
behaviour, who should help himself to a whole plate 
of peas or strawberries w hich some friend, had sent 
him fora rarity in the beginning onjhLefl|agjpa. Now, 
Conversation is one of thoscygflfip ' dungs of which 
our guests or companions are equally entitled to a 
share, as of any other jymstituent part of the enter- 
tainment : and it is as essential a want of politeness 
to engross the one, as to monopolize the other. 

Besides, it unfortunately happens, that we are very 
inadequate judges of the value of our own discourse, 
or the rate at which the dispositions of our company 
will incline them to hold it. The reflections we 
make, and the stories we tell, are to be judged of by 
others, who may hold a very different opinion of 
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tfapfr Acuteness or their humour. It will be pru^ 
dent, therefore, to consider, that the dish we bring 
to this entertainment, however pleasing to our own 
taste, may prove but moderately palatable to those 
we mean to treat with it ; and that, to every man, 
as well as ourselves, (except a few very humble 
ones), his own conversation is the plate of peas or 
nirawberries . 

V. 
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Nec exci/athr classic*) miles tn/a 
Aec hurt U tratum mnce i 
Forumcfue vital, et svfh’rba uvtum 
Potentatrurn Ununti. 

uon. 

Great talents are usually attended with a proportional 
desire of exerting them ; and indeed, were it other- 
wise, in a great measure, useless to 

those who as well as to society. 

But, while this disposition generally leads men of 
high parts and nigh spirit take a share in active 
life, by engaging in the pursuits of business or am- 
bition, there are, amidst the variety of human cha- 
racter, some instances, in which persons eminently 
possessed of those qualities, give way to a contrary 
disposition. 

A man of an aspiring mind and nice sensibility 
inny, from a wrong direction, or a romantic excess 
Of spirit, find it difficult to submit to the ordinary 
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pursuits of life. Filled with enthusiastic ideas of 
the glory of a general, a senator, or a statcstnan,„he 
may look with indifference, or even with disgust*' 
on the less brilliant, though, perhaps, not leas Use- 
ful occupations of the physician, the lawyer* or the 
trader. 

My friend Mr. Umphraville is ,a remarkable in- 
stance of great talents thus lost to himself and to so- 
ciety. The singular opinions which have influenced 
his conduct, I have often heard him attempt, with 
great warmth, to defend. , 

‘ In the pursuit of an oftiinary profession/’ 
would ho say, 1 a man of spirit and sensibility, while 
he is subjected to disgusting occupations, finds it 
necessary to submit with p.iUence, nay often with 
the appearance of satisfaction, to what he will be apt 
to esteem dulness folly, or impertinence, in those 
from whose countenance, ur opinion, he hopes to de- 
rive success ; and, while he pines in secret at so irk- 
some a situation, perhaps, amidst ttie crowds with 
whom he couurses, he may not find a friend to whom 
he can communicate his sorrows. 

4 11, on the. other hand/ he would add, 6 he be- 
takes himself to retirement, it is Hue, he cannot hopQ 
for an opportunity of performing splendid actions, or 
of gratifying a passion for gl ory ; bi^ if ho attain 
not all that lie wishes, he of what he 

hates. Within a certain range he will be master of 
his occupations an^, Ins company ; Ins books will*, 
in part, supply the warns of society; and, in con- 
templation, at (east, he. may often enjoy those plea- 
sures from widely (ortunc has precluded him. 

* If the country, as will generally happen, foe the 
place of his retirement, it will afford a variety of 
objects agreeable to his temper, fn the prospect- 
of a lofty mountain, an extensive plain, or the 
unbounded ocean, he may gratify his taste for th# 
vol. xxxiv. * n 
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sublime; while the lonely vale, the hollow bank,' 
shady wood, will present him a retreat suited 
ih Ae thoughtfulness of his disposition.’ 

Such are the sentiments which have formed the 
»*ihiiracter of Mr. Utnphraville, which have regulated 
the choice ind tenor of his life. 

His father, a man of generosity and expense be* 
vond his fortune, though that had once been consi- 
derable, left him at the age of twenty-five, full of 
the high sentiments natural, at these years, to a 
. young gentleman brought up as the heir of an an- 
cient family, and Airge estate, with a ’very inconsi- 
derable income to support them ; for though the 
remaining part of the family- fortune still afforded 
him a rent-roll of 10001. a year, his clear revenue 
could warily be estimated at 3001. 

Mr. Umphraville, though he wanted not a relish 
for j)olite company und elegant amusements, was 
more distinguished for an ardent desire of know- 
ledge ; in consequence of which he had made an 
uncommon progress hi several branches of science. 
The classical writers of ancient and modern times, 
but especially the former, were those from whose 
works be felt the highest pleasure ; yet he had, 
among other branches of learning, obtained a consi- 
derable kno wledge o f jurisprudence, and was a tole- 
rable proficieBroH^^ 

On these last circumstances his friends founded 
their hopes of his rising in ^ie world. One part 
of them argued, from the progress he had made 
in jurisprudence, that he rwould prove an excellent 
lawyer: the other, that his turn for mathematics 
would be an useful qualification in a military life ; 
and all agreed in the neoessity of his following 
some profession in which he might have an oppor- 
tunity of repairing his fortune. 

Mr. Umphraville, however, had very different sen- 
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'timcnfs. Though he had studied the sci0%' ,( ojf ^ 
jurisprudence with pleasure, and would 
’declined the application of its principles, as a: 
her of the legislature, he felt no inclination to loa®|i^ 
memory with the rules of our municipal law*** or '$b; 
occupy In in self in applying them to the unintcre*^ 
ing disputes of individuals ; and* though he neither 
wanted a taste for the art, nor a passion for the, 
glory of a soldier, he was full as little disposed to 
carry a pair of colours at a review, or to line the i 
streets in a procension. Nor wore his objections to.* 
other plane of bettering his fortune, either at home or" 
abroad, less unsurmount a hie. 

In short, after deliberating on the propositions 
of his friends, and comparing them with his own 
feelings, Mr. Umphraville concluded, that, as he . 
could not enter into the world in a way suited to 
his inclination and temper, the quiet And retirement, 
of a country life,, though with a narrow fortune, 
would be more conducive to his happiness, than the 
pursuit of occupations to which he licit an aversion, 
even should they be attended with a greater degree 
of success than, from that circumstance, he judged 
to be probable. 

Agreeably to this opinion he took his resolution ; 
and, notwithstanding the oppositL^ ^^j Jfcis friends, 
retired, a few months after hi^-funer’s death, to his 
estate in the country, where he lias lived upwards of 
forty years; hi* familyf since the death of his mo- 
ther, a lady of uncommon sense and virtue, who 
survived her liu4>amt $?omc time, having consisted 
only o( himself, and an unmarried sister, of a dispo- 
sition similar to his own. 

Neither his circumstances nor inclination le&^Mr. 
Umphraville to partake much of the jollity of his 
neighbours. His farm has never exceeded what ho 
found absolutely necessary for the convenience of 

» o 
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lid family ; and. though he employed himself 
for & few years in extending his plantations over the 
; Hd^bouring grounds, even that branch of industry 
, he t soon laid aside, from a habit of indolence, which 
feds ditty grown upon him; and since it has been 
dropped, his books, and sometime* his gun, with the 
conversation of his sister, and a few IriemU who 
JDOW and then visit him, entirely occupy his time. 

In this situation, Mr. IJmphraville has naturally 
, contracted several peculiarities, both of mannei and 
' opinion. They aic, however, of a kind which nei- 
ther lessen the original politeness of the one, nor 
weaken the natural force and spirit of the other. 
In a word, though he* has contracted rust, it is the 
met of a great mind, which, while it throws a cer- 
tain melancholy reverence around its possessor, ra- 
ther enhances than detracts* from the native beauty 
and dignity of Ins character. 

These particulars will sufhcc for introducing this 
gentleman to my readers; and I may afterwards 
take occasion to gratify such of them as wish to 
know somewhat more of a life and opinions with 
which l have long been intimately acquainted. 

L. 
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Inducilis ptivata Icqui, LUC* . 

TO THE AUTHOR OF THE MIRROR. 

SIR, 

l am a sort of retainer to the muses; and though I 
canuot boast of much familiarity with themselves, 
hold a subordinate intimacy with several brandies of 
their family. I never made verses, but I can repeat 
several thousands. Though I am not a writer, I am 
reckoned a very ready expounder of enigmas; and 
l Live given many good hints towards the compo- 
sition of some lavourite rebuses and charades . I 
have also a very eomjjetent share of classical learn- 
ing ; L can construe Latin when there is an English 
version on the opposite column, and read the Greek 
character with tolerable facility ; l speak a little 
French, and can make shift to understand the subject 
of an Italian opera, . «* 

With these qualifications. Sir, 1 am held in con- 
siderable estimation by the wits of both sexes. l am 
sometimes allowed tdftlap first at a play, and pro- 
nounce a firm encore alter a fashionable song. I am 
consulted by several ladies before they stick their 
pin into the catalogue of the circulating library ; and 
have translated to some polite companies ail tho 
mottos of your paper, except the last, which, being 
somewhat crabbed, 1 did not choose to risk my credit 
by attempting* 1 have at last ventured to put uayself 
n 3 
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the Mirror ; and send you information 
, of t ^i.".4^ieme 1 have formed for making my talents 
serVfcfetible to the republic of letters, 

.''Every one must have observed the utility of a pro- 
it^fwataBtion of named to a play or a novel. The 
we smmds of Monimia or Imoiwla set a tender- 
hearted young lady a crying; and a letter from Ed- 
to Mfiria contains a sentiment in the very title. 
I'* Were I to illustrate this by an opposite example, 

.schoolmasters give exercises of bad Latin, the 
> truth of my assertion would appear in a still stronger 
light. 

Suppose, Sir, one had a mind to write a very pa- 
thetic story of the disastrous loves of n young lady 
and a young gentleman, the lirst of whom was called 
i jubbins , and the latter Gubblestones, two very re** 
spectable names in some parts of our neighbour- 
country. The Gubbmses , from an ancient family- 
feud, had a mortal antipathy at the GMlestwies ; 
this, however, did not prevent the attachment of the 
heir of the last to the heiress of the former : an at- 
tachment begun by accident, increased by acquaint- 
ance, and nourished by mutual excellence, liut the 
hatred of the fathers was unconquerable ; and old 
GvJblrimt having intercepted « letter from young Gub- 
blestonesi breathed the most horrid denunciations of 
vengeance against his daughter, if ever he should 
discover the smallest intercourse between her and the 
son of his enemy ; and further, effectually to seclude 
any chance of an union witlR so hated a name, he 
instantly proposed a marriage between her and a 
young gentleman lately returned from his travels, a 
Mr. tluiterbuvk, who had seen her at a ball, and was 
deeply smitten with her beauty. On being made 
acquainted with this intended match, Gubbl vafonvs 
grew almost frantic with grief and despair. Wander- 
ing Round the house where his loved Guhbim was 
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.confined, he chanced to meet Mr. OuUerbu4k^s$w^» 
ing to an interview with his destined bride. 
with jealousy and rage, reckless oflife, andregard* 
less of the remonstrances of his rival, he drev^^uhd 
attacked him with desperate fury. Both 
were sheathed at once in the breasts of the comtiir* 
tauts. CluUerhu'k died on the spot : his antagoml 
lived hut to be carried to the house of his impla- 
cable enemy, and breathed his last at the feet of hid 
mistress, The dying words of Gubble&tanes , the 
succeeding frenzy and death of Gubbins, the relent- 
ing sorrows of their parents, with a description of the 
tomb in which Gubbinsjiubbleslmes, m&Clutterbuck 9 
wore laid, finish the piece, and would leave on the 
mind of the reader the highest degree of melancholy 
and distress, were it not for the unfortunate sounds 
which compose the names of the actors in this event- 
ful story; yet these names, Mr. Mirror, are really 
and truly right English surnames, andiiave as good 
a title to be unfortunate as those of Mordaunt , Mon- 
(ague, or Howard. 

Nor is it only in the sublime or the pathetic that 
a happy choice of names is essential to good writing. 
Comedy is so much beholden to this article, that l 
have known some w ith scarcely any wit or character 
but what was contained in the Dramatis Persona , 
Every other species of writing, in which humour or 
character is to be personified, is in the same predica- 
ment, and depends for great part of its applause on 
the knack of hitting Sa a lucky allusion from th* 
aame to the person. Your brother essayists have 
been particularly indebted to this invention, for sup- 
plying them with a very necessary material in the 
construction of their papers. In the Spectator, I 
Snd, from an examination of my notes on this sub- 
oet, there are 532 names of characters and corre- 
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394' of which are descriptive and charac- . 

't thus shown the importance of the. art of 

mi^ 0 k(mng, l proceed to inform you of my plan 
Jim .assisting authors in this particular, and saving 
thut expence of time and study which the in- 
vention of names proper for different purposes must 
' oft&sion. 

\'J have, from a long course of useful and extensive 
^reading, joined to an uncommon atrength of memory, 
vjpeen enabled to form a kind of dictionary of names 
'.lor all sorts of subjects, pathetic, sentimental, serious, 
satirical, or merry. For novelists, I have made a 
collection of the best sounding English, or English- 
like, French, or French-like names ; 1 say, the best 
Bounding, sound being the only thing necessary in 
that department. For comic writers, and essayists 
of your tribe. Sir, 1 have made up from the works of 
former authors, as well as from my own invention, 
a list of names* with the characters or subjects to 
which they allude prefixed* A learned friend has 
furnished me with u parcel of signatures for political, 
philosophical, and religious essayists in the news- 
papers, among which are no fewer than eighty-six 
compounds beginning with p/u7o, which are all from 
four or seven syllables long, and cannot fail to have 
a powerful tendency upwards the edification and con- 
viction of country readers. 

For the use of serious poetry, I have a set of names, 
tragic, elegiac, pastoral, ank* legendary ; for songs, 
satires, and epigrams, i have a parcel properly cor- 
responding to those departments. A column is sub- 
joined, showing the number of feet whereof they 
consist, that being a requisite chiefly to be attended 
to, in names destined for the purposes of poetry. 
Some of them, indeed, are so happily contrived, 
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the mirror. 


tel f'U' >' " . 


• that, by means of an easy and natural cd^ 
they can bo shortened* or lengthened, (lifce?i 
telescope), according to the structure of the j 
which they are to be introduced; others/ 
assistance of ]#oper interjections, are ready i 
to smooth flowing hexameters, and will be 
extremely useful, particularly to our writers afjffe 
gedy. 

All these, Sir, the fruits of several years’ labour : 
and industry, T um ready to communicate for an ad^l 
(junte consideration, to authors, or other peraotjto"; 
whom they may suit. Be pleased, therefore, to \ri~i 
form your correspondents, that, by applying to your 
publisher, they may be informed, in the language of 
Faistaff, ‘ where a commodity of good name* is to be 
bought? As for your own particular. Sir, I am 
ready to attend you gratis, at any time you may 
stand in need of my assistance; or yon may write 
out your papers blank, and send them to me to fill 
up the names of the parties. 

T am your’s, &c. 

Y. Nomenclator, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Editor has to return thanks to numberless Cor- 
respondents for their fitJours lately received ; he begs 
leave , at the same time , to acquaint them , that , as many 
inconveniencies would arise from a particular acknow- 
ledgment of every letter , he must henceforward be ex- 
cused from making it ; they may , however, rest assur- 
ed of the strictest attention and impartiality in regard 
to their communications . —As to the insertion of papers 
vent him , he will be allowed to suggest , that from the 
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‘ “ * Us publication, the acceptance or refusal oj ’ 
to) cntenon of its merit , par of the opinion 
it is heldfy the Editor . A performance map 
i^^d^f'nper for the Minima, as often on account, of its 
above i as of it? falling below, thr level of such a 
:iwm which is peculiarly circumscribed , not only in Us 
’ wfflfcO*, but in the manner of treating them. The. same 
win ist mice will often* render it necessary to al'rr or 
Hdge the productwri$?k)f Correspondents ; a liberty 
1 which the Editor hopes their indulgence, and which 
i will use with the utmost caution. 
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Juspicere tanqunm in speculum 

Vitas oiriniumjubeo. TER. 

It was with regret that the Editor found himself un- 
der the necessity ol abridging die following letter, 
communicated by an unknown correspondent. 

TO TIIE EDITOR OF THE MIRROR. 

SIR, % 

As I was walking one afternoon, about thirty 
years ago, by the Egyptian side of the Red Sea, 
m tile neighbourhood oi Babelmandel, I accidentally 
met with a Derviee. How wo forthwith commenc- 
ed acquaintance ; how 1 went vyith him to his her- 
roifogp; how our acquaintance improved into inti- 
macy, and our intimucy into friendship ; how we 
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conversed about every thing, both in hei 
and in the earth beneath ; how the Dervi«u 
and how I, having some skill in medicine, 
stered to. his recovery; how this strengthen 
former regard by the additional tie of grath 
how, after a space, I tired of walking by the! 

Sea, in the neighbourhood of Ba helm an del, and? 
cicd I should walk with more security and sat^ 
faction by the side of Forth ; are circumstances, thftSJ 
after you shall be more interested in my life and 
conversation, I may venture to lay before you. 

In the meanwhile, suffice it to say, that, mv part- 
ing v ith the Dorvise was very lender; and that, as 
a memorial of his friendship, he presented me with 
a Mirror. J con less frankly, that, considering the 
poverty of my friend, and his unaffected manner of 
offering it, I supposed his present of lift!# intrinsic 
value. Yet* looking at it, and wishing to seem as 
sensible of its worth as possible, 4 This,’ said I, 
‘ may be a very # useful Mirror. As it is of a con- 
venient size, I may carry it in my pocket, and, if 
] should happen to be in a public company, it may 
enable me to wipe from my face any accidental 
dust, or to adjust the posture of my perriwig*’ 
lor. Sir, at that time, in order to command some 


respect among the Mussulman, 1 wore a perriwig of 
three tails. 

4 That Mirror,’ said the Dorvise, looking at mo 
with great earnestness,#* is of higher value than, 
you suppose : and of this, by the following ac- 
count of its nature and uses, I am sure you will be 
fully satisfied. Of Mirrors, some arc convex, a ti& 
represent their object of a size considerably dimi- 
nished : accordingly, the images they display a m 
extremely beautiful. A company of people 
.presented by this Mirror, shall appear without 
tor blemish, like a company of lovely sylphs, Now> 



rnt * h \ 
I^^P CIiristian friend, mine is not a convex 
l |p|M |y Neither is it concave : for concave Mir- 
PlllPve just an. opposite effect ; and, by onlnrg- 
y39Etie object "they represent, would render even 
fipgHoiiri in Paradise as hideous as the Witch of 
mm&r, or a Pagan Fury. In short, it is a good 
ipn Mirror, intended to represent things just as 
B »y are, but with properties and varieties not to 
lb met with in common glass. * 

I * Whenever,’ continued he, ‘ you entertain any 
doubt concerning the propriety of your oonduct, 
or have apprehensions that your motives are not 
exactly what you conceive or wish them to be, I 
advise you forthwith to consult the Mirror. You 
will there see yourself without disguise ; and be 
enabled, not merely to wipe from your face any 
accidental dust, or to adjust your per ri wig of thwSijjj 
tails, but to rectify your conduct, and adjust your 
’‘deportment.’ In truth, Sir, I have iuad*' this ex- 
periment, according to the direction of the Denise, 
so often, and with such small satisfaction to myself, 
that I am heartily sick of it. I have consulted my 
Mirror, in the act of giving alms, expecting, no 
doubt, to see myself charactered with the softest 
compassion, and, behold ! I was swollen and bloated 
with ostentation. Globing with indignation, as I 
conceived, against the vices of mankind, and their 
blindness to real merit, I have looked in the Mirror, 
and ^en the redness of Anger, the flushings of dis- 
appointed Ambition. Very lately, a friend of mine 
read me an essay he had written ; he seemed to me 


eomew hat conscious of its merit; he expected, and 
was entitled to some applause ; but,’ said I to my- 
\seif, * I will administer to no man’s vanity, nor ex- 
pose my friend by encouraging his self-conceit;* 
and so observed an obstinate unyielding silence, J 
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’ looked m the jVJbror, mid, to a$hamed.;..|^ 'Jell ;y,ou 
my motive was wot su pure. i>: / V :,V ' 

But, iuHtmul of exposing ray own 
will, ra perfect consistency with sow of 4,h«{ •: wat,; 
powerful principles in our suture,, trad, in a 
ranch less exception able to myself, explain tbVfNCp* 
pertics of my Mirror, by the views it 'gives lASb-'iif 
other mem , /• ” 

u Whenever/ cost) lim'd the Dervish*, / you 'have, 
any doubt (xwornuig the conduct >of // 
person, take an opportunity, and. wtyw'i, ho, is? 
least aware, catch a copy of his face in yolxf 'Mir^ 
ror/ It would do vout heart good, Sir, if yom 
delight in that species of moral criueinm wlnflfi 
some people denominate scandal, to sou . live ’disco- 
veries I have made. Many a grave phyHkiau.haw I 
^Hoen hying lib bead to one side, lum^ hli.e' tiptop 
eye cm the, fur earner of a room, <r portag with 
stead) gusse on his watch, and seem! eg U> ruuut 
beats of his patient's pula', when -n fact, he was’ 
numbering, in his own mmd. the guineas accruing 
from his circle of motif ■»; visit,*, or *tud) mg wint 
I nit' spotsoh he should make to m\ Lady Duchess; 
or, if his patient were a fair patient --but hero 1 
would look no longer. , 

I have often carried my Mirror to church, and, 
sluing m a snug corner, have cjUrhed \he lhnniug 
orator of ‘he puipb in many a rare grimace, and eX- 
pvevuve gesluit; ; e\pr<^Mve not, of humility, but of 
prtde; not of any dedn: t*> communicate 'instruction* 
but, to procure applause, nut n* e.splain the gospel, 
hut to exhibit the preacher. 

5 This Mirror/ raid the Mu^ulman, continuing 
bis valedictory speech, ‘ will not only display your, 
acquaintance as they really arm but as they wish 
to be: and for this purpose/ showing mo the way, 
you have only to hold u m a particular position/ 
vot* xxxvt R ^ 
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From' "lljilM of the Mirror, holding k w» *h<? Der- 
vise desired me, 1 confess I have received spewria! 
c^msetnenl. How many persons hideous} y, Helonned 
‘iave appeared most divinely beautiful; how many 
ifdaU follow^ have become amazingly clever ; how 
many shrivelled cheek* have suddenly' claimed a 
youthful bloom ! \ ot. I mmt confess, how aurpri*- 

l ; jng soever the confession may appear, that I have 
foiled mankind, m general very well satisfied with 
: their talents : and, as far us regards moral and reli- 
gious improvement I recollect very fov instances of 
; persons who wished for changes in thdr present con- 
dition. On the contrary, I have met with bthtr 
examples; and hav« seen persons not a little soli- 
citous .to acquire the easy use of sonio fashionable 
impietms and immoralities, 1 have seen delicate fe- 
jnaltiv to say nothing of dainty gentlemen, wishing 
jJfcjLfdrgot their catechism ; striving tp overcome their 
orduc^ance, and meditating, in their own minds, the 
Utterance of some fashionable piece of raillery agide^t 
religion; vet, like the A men of Macbeth, 1 liavo 
often seen it etick in their throat. 

4 Bur,’ continued she Dervise, 4 if ypu hold this 
Mirror in a fit posture, it will not only show sou 
men n$ they arc. or as ibey vmh to be, but with tU 
talents of which they reckon themselves actually 
possessed: and in that very characier or sifuattov 
whit*h they hold most Muted to their abilities, 7 Now 
this property of the JVluMidrqnn’s Mirror ha:J geen 
me more amusemem than any ‘other. By this means 
1 have seen a whole company undergo install ianeoub 
and strange transformation. I have seen the un- 
wieldy burgess changed into a slender gentleman; 
& the deep philosopher become a man of the world; 

laborious nvorchanl con verted into a fox-hunter; 
ythtt mcCftuuiie’a wife in the guise of a Countess ; and 
thj^pert sen verier become u cropped Ensign. 1 have 
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spou those gr&y# pommages, 'wbaxn^ou:$u&y observe v 
daily issuiwg Irpiii. their alleys at.nao^ with 'white ji 
wi {fit black coajs buttoned and incli^d to grey, with!; 
b cane in op&ltod, and the other stationed, at their • 
wde-pockeK beating the streets for political intelli- 
gence, and diving afterwards into their native Imfy!' 
or rising in a coffee-house in* the full .dignity of at: 
spectacled hose,; 1 have seen them moving in my 
Mirror iu the^hape of statesmen, mim9t&jp*4t foreign 
courts, chancellors of England, judges, justices of the; 
peace, or chief magistrates in electing boroughs./ ‘ 
Now, Sir, ,aa you have engaged in the important^ 
business of instructing the Public, i reckon you iiS 
much fitter person than me to be possessed of 
; precious Mirror, By these present *r th^eforej ■ ,afei*g ; 
with a paper of directions, I consign it'Md^^our 
hands* Ail that I demand of you, in reb*% ‘a 9 .t 0 ' 
man this extraordinary' gift in a proper dad'l^ohmih4- 
manner ; for, like every otiier excellent 'gijfevUt K 
liable to. ho Therefore be circumspect ; 

nor let any person say of you, that 504 make iweof 
a false glass, or that the reduction is mn just, or that 
dm repce*entutiari is partial , or, that it e\- 

labim broken, distorted, or unnatural images. In full 
runfidwine that it will be an instrument in your 
e uul i for the most useful purposes, 1 am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

Vl’fKFUS. - ■’ 
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: AUTHOR OF THE MIWROJK. ’ ■. '; 

1 ?V ’ hu^'/i) i ,' u ' >' ■ 1 . t 1 * i 

-',^'0 K, ‘ r ’ ( ’ ' J , 

# 09 ii v .\veck«' ago l was called from my retreat hi 
country, w hero 1 have passed tin* lost iwwuy 
years iu the enjoyment of ease and tranquillity* by 
<m femdy concern, which made it uocessary 

:for ^tsp: town, ^ ^ <\ i ’■ 

t was solicited by an old friaijwJ ip'' 
him to the Pla\ house, to see the tragedy,.' 
and, by vaj of inducement, he told 
si^.d^Apttrt of Leai was to he performed by an acior 
yt$&X'fia$t si edit'd the character under the Er^ltmh 
'Bomh-s and was s upposed to play it somewhat in 
the manner of that «rout master. As the thmre had 
been always my favourite amusement, i did not ion'; 
withstand the on froa lies of my friend ; tutd when l 
rciheted that Mr. Garrick wa’v ,now-ghne.to 6 that 
undiscovered cvmnirv, liom whoso, bmm) »0 t) a velicv 
returns,’ 1 fob a *ort of tender- do^iro to' wc even a 
copy of that grm 1 original, from whose jwfunnnwes 
I had often, in tbi oarlict part 1 of my life, receiv'd 
such ex^,t|tsite',pleaK!ir‘. 

/ As WC tinders to od the house was to, be crowded, 
We went %'£ii early hour, ami seated ourselves in the 
fiddle ho as not only to '^^'pjay^tjp 

■AdV’intee, but also to have a full vfevy r of 

I have often thought, fy'ipoi IhhM 
'^aring^fart, of a public eiiterummciU.'' " When ih^ 
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boxes began to fill t felt a wet aadafeetm m to nn 
tempiatuig the btauttee of the promt tames, and 
amused myself with tracing k the daughter thoas 
featuies which, m the mother md granibpaaditer^ had 
charmed im 00 aft#m * 

My fWmd pointed Out to me, in different parte of 
the house, mtm of the reigmpg toast$ bf te$ t 
but $o changed, that Without hisa^tete&o, i neeur 
should bare been able to find them ot& I iookodt 
in vam (or that form, that compk^ioj^^WdJ tfra*e 
numbeilew graces, on whioh I had bean m<wkp$&d 
to gasse with admiration, fiat this c haoge was not 
rooie remarkable, than the effect ft had upon th& 
boholders ; and 1 i ould not lielp thrn&ug the silent 
Oqglwt with whuh theme oho® eei^«**»ed 
» were now treated, by much too sow* 

! for that pride and haughtiness dfyltaia fap^ly 
awimed. i v ^ 1 * * 

While T wa* amusing mmlf to this 1| ofe* 
,eiud th.U some of the upj>^ fair* w« fifiaft iwlfb 
)»da% wtw appearance soon convinced me m$ 
they wen of an order of females mure desirous#! 
bemg distinguished for beauty than for virtue f 
could not refrain from expiring jurnc disgust at 
m m*» 0 ose unfortunate sitting Urns opfifaly 

UJiuiUd with women of the hrsi rmk and teduon 
1 Ifoh ’ smd my friend, ‘ that is th night nothing of 
,no\>- i*dayi , and every body seems to be of the 
PbArm opinion with the celebiated Counters of Dor- 
chtstcr, imsim* of Bfcng James II. iWho haying 
h\ aO d heMt on the same hernia wHb 9 Mj 0 $ 
rigid virtitei tho other mini diatcly S km$ fcaefty 
which the Countess olurung, said, with , 4 viflta» 
D&irt bo afraid, Madam , gallantry *| m tom* * 
mg.* 4 ^ i 

Af 1 was going to remove my frfopd 1 fe tetter * 

j?8 
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’4tfch &vtt'y : i; !o| ^'^niiitei' 1 that < ■ 8e$s*ri*4 to be of so 
4^ &k and the play 
p|gftn;' ;;K\ iUt nty 4fnfy ! h 
|fmth mf rmA on the purpose 

gtf this. $ request '-of 1 'notice 

mi a: : .^c^ : ^; mdocormo, that append aftqgpthor 

,^jjr ; <'jtd ,;ttt^‘ttad which t confess? ‘it'^feurif ^ to 

^bsi^/j;y : . ■ ‘. \*j 

^ w|tbe ■ end of the first act, 'a number oPyc>(!m& 
;, cutiitf ibV and took their places in the wpp^r 
‘^jmebt those unhappy females i have already 
M^nWnied. ' I concluded that them persons, were as 
BdewWtwte of any pretension to birth or fashion, m 
^ihoy (< ' $&k$sicy of manners?;, hit I Was 
^ nd 1 tndrfificd to liu<U that man y 1 of 
families of the kingdom. You, 
‘in'* tlie world* amt seen the gra~ 
imperceptible progress, of manners, 
^'|paps, ■, be able to judge of my astonish- 
• Jdeiii^bed' 1 beheld tho^e very gand^ttwn unit their 
Scafe aTSd cQme down to pay their trappcN to the 
, laHtfes hi the /ou:eT hoX’ts. The. gross impropriety o( 
.tits behaviour nuMal in jffle. degree of indignation 
.which 1 could no* ca4^:^tkw. I comforted my- 
self, howovm with the klrnt those ortthinkmg 
youths would niH't with; ^St a recephoii from the 
J, women ot honour an wo aid effectually clmck this 
s indecency : but i am :-orry to add* that 1 could not 
discern, either in their looks or manner, those marks 
of dmgprobatkm which l had made my account with 
: porerfywjjj*.^ Both {lie old and the young^ the mothers 
., «ud the daubers, «Mmd rather pkwd when thw 
,V-ypung k^'of^nk and tonuue approached them, t 
;}m, /ih»; same i lime, , ttyr wre t hvy'to 

‘ wink bat for a moment of the . ‘they 

,i seAaibie of the 

■'■ r ' * 1 ' \ V 1 .V* 2 / :, v * ■ ■' ■' 
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our in thin ^ iAir - " — "* ; 

Sir, to tukit vtlie*^ 
sentiments d|tv^|jK|b|^ -Sy'. 

,f ' t '\ ‘V *v 


. 11 Wft' 




.■'£>* x :'0) 

_ re entreat of yoa/ 

uaity of giving your' 

; ,*{ 'r > 1 14 

'I r am,'A’c,; ’ ■ 

■*. 


.' The complaints bf ruy correspondt^t 
* oiii^h^pii. ■ Tho hauodaries bet \veoft’ .fc&jtpe W&Rflii 
camoibe too f«bgi$h&ty' maintained 5 t|^, 
’that tomda to lesson, in my degree, 'the, 
a wtmianbf honour, ought ever 10 '.be 
■'With Ike utmost caution*- ■/o!' .f* /’t! 



that , plained mo muek /'Kyeh^vd 
as we 'imagine i\w 

vvisliefe to preserve the chapiter of uv 
ilehum*. i?i ever seen 'at' ^fiiiioe of ^ ,,, iir ^ 

company with those misgpiht*! 
ever much they may ^objects of pity and 
siou T have forfeited to respect and*- art gtfft.: 

I would recommend to dhr young iron to follow, in 
this,, the example of dur .neigtjbo^t^. whom they are 
so ready to imitate'' tywfrituda hie instances*; To 
consider it only in them j* certainly no 

greater breach of poiit«inwthan dun winch has given 
occasion to this letter. ^v’lrr other n ^ poets, die aminf; 
; cjueucca ai‘e truly alarming. When ev^ry^disfinctidtn’ 
k removed between th# woman ot • v ir 
, R 3titule ; when both are treated 
■and observance - are we to \von<fer'^ysfe: '‘■-"m. 

' alteration of the manners of th» ; ^ 
t »mi a proportibfcal^W 
' fomk th«;di.a<iaguitelun« charncterfetic of 
jdMe'fwtt of ; thv,;S 03 c;|'^ 

1 Thm cokiderations 'will'*, jh, hope;/ $rwe suih- 
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’'c%t to iltfWtect , th^v;»^^§fe'^I'Ayaung gentlemen 
A* toaay fan 1 ev#? vyiih reluct 

sioce »li«t 1 ,tycr>atMif» of -any, .lit 

■ tie. v:w3b^\ , ' , -tfc;^y 

j, he t ‘^A^n'.vsbKciW] 

’’ .of. sBMtifwffiliai . th'e'^uof : ; ofiu^m a 

HTwJ the Wst atid 

fiWrt|le : ^JKi 1 oour;-A. TJiai: oace n#9afd, 'Hk e* 
wM remain Its? diffi-pence tlwti perftapa they may bt 



*4jriV >{ii^ 0 ^;iorty. iu>1 
“ fi but also for that of Jbeil 


: ; ^ ; ,'^>^ i Tflto'':dF ? tOT''; MIRROR. ■ . 

y*'’ '.;. .''‘^v ; vjv.v,'' v ■„ i :, ' 

Xtip* ott'j for that 
ri*:' yfflw business, not mne; far less do 1 purpose to 
pm> when 1 toll you, that it might save some reflec- 
tions upon yourself, vypn take the trouble to 
translate into good cothttlbri' English those .same La- 
tin scraps, or mottos, w%ich vbu sometimes hung 
out by way of a Mgn-post ipaoriptioii at the top at 
your papers For consider, Sir,' who wilt be tempted 
to /enter In house of entcroirnmeiu offered to the 
Pnbj&l', y^hen- the majority can neither read nor un- 
derstand ; language in wlnSh the U(l of fare iq 
drawn '‘iSitd; : W<i out ? 1 am a Scotsmen of a good 

plain stPthafc&^ i^bo can eat and; digest any thmg ; 
Wt f‘ should , have a guess at what was to be 

exped^d before ti; sit down to tabte* , Besides, t&0, ; 
jflp •/ *6' 

|^V' refipfnit,^what^ shall they "/titfifa ^Believe me, 
fc y co£ftpl*ytVg with thi» #$nt^ yo'e - will ;*& 
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..inly )>i ( >nsn the ladies, but now and thou w*c k bjtw 
in their romjhiuy to -cub* gtovtn gi*utJ^n, who 
have nut the Joud 'fortune* to he to ftwn,M^«it your- 
mlf.' . Arntio^ o»t, itywbi y oblige #f*e who 

,t« *' , 

" t $$<9^ Mkfcft; ' r 

t f » s * Itws'OMtovs, -! 


' * ‘ ■ i. ' v> ' * * * f > 


*>hom |rl#r zfa 

than he ,giym 4)*m < .oJf oat lor) 

- nerved uuttiy great ja-rviauget, 
hgiWn ih orthilAe be reputed , 4 M 

: •’ i'w 
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turn mt Mill, ui. mquid n m ^ » 

TSty. 

Rm'jtfEMF%Ti .iftA Defaoci/ of fWMttr* 

•titfluf of udyanral hh'^v, Tb^t the ^<1 

of 1 ; pmoii$ pa<*& wd of a fiitiajaC«$^tty(fc 

^ ■-, but they may W pvwluMt to & 
tvciigp: ’ ,By tm»t <&<&?# oi M Wfefch mef 

lead -:: by ilmi’ vanity whieh thi i y iktt^r ^ that 3tk% 
of wiacvi tbn nourish ; ttwy 



i 


»" 10, 


*bey, 

M dkM 

linestp! 

mWaa 


or ordinary enjoy-; 

wbu;li 

nsaW? 1 «te« , Angle somewhat. 

ist. ^ai^a;4 * .JW?*; 

' 


are ati 


instanee of ’snch a character. . 
ehtfowed by nature with a 
pw- 

him .in aii eseumon 

into, .the "*' I'*’ 11 ? aur ana 

exercise, and jwrU^jt>!^iy a -vim to sotnu of otir 
' 1 friends ■ ,y_i " ! ■ 


0&r first &' ^fl^v-ac^ualtiita^A ' re- 

iat hospitality which 


markable fjpt that ;u T , t . , , . 

.jki|^-ptevnils in soiwq^w tdf’thp country, ml which 
l W>Jien (V general : in^' Vto Ws. ’ Uulortartutoly 
for vi% we ioufui yvjih our friend, a number ot hi# 
who^ object \bt entertainment 
*>f wishing to 

oujdy ‘iSs^'pt^ures of the 1 country, they eipwwod 
t jj e m cetfug so pfiAuv ; oW ac- 
cuse /they *4&:"i\ would add to it , it 

kU W 1 , *f fh* nnrl v. . ' , Aechrtlift &1 V 


fr-SflP^r 



boxnpairy, rose 


ut every nm toast ; am 



'mirth'.ofiiM borapaay," 

, ■ ' i V " vi j' 








■pnto \iffijfam' tod^to, death, with this imvcrswtion ; 
ami' totottokl with dirt, and worn out 

o:iaw^r,‘ th-j ikmijy economy 
* did r tawSffjfc ^roacli to a 1 '-Aebujxch ; 

aod^f ,^feu»ted fcitf utmost stock 

$jtf ■ coiatemtiou • to remarks; upoti bis 

$?fi^ y«re‘ ipt **>1} d^irotto of gating, 

*N rooming, we a taste- 

and, 1 believe,' Mr, 
J ; jfy o uid have willingly exchanged the dui- 
company, for the, t^tyrow mirth 
*w ^ ' .* ,.. * 

.0^;:^V;V4^ i’:ww# ; id; ft of a, liberal 

Tntoinf.f^’whb, to the whet 
}mjk^t : !®r8fc f ; bad ;>fai*s» muchto ttor polite world, 
d ? ^ieetv?ood':^pooted • to fi’to pleasure , and 

^byuH^h'FuWetoni to awm fro* ihe diaap-ODabW ot> 
/toufreite^^ln hto two formed vistta '; but here* , too, be 
' : w?^-dis^poibte4;. Mr. Selby 4 % that was our frittui** 
name; ;; i^^^n-:atotol years, umrrtod : hto imiuly 
increasing*'' ’be 'hid ^fothed to the country ;, ami. iy- 
hmimug; the bustle of -the world, had given himself 
;!dp;,,to \<Wbt&tic ei^oymenls : "hh time and attention 
;VW*to 'dtototed ehfofly 1 to, (few® of hi* children* The, 
! ;; ploaiwto^: which himself felt in humouring nil their 
; : &tfe ftfiitotv, to&dc him forget how troublesome thm 
'mdtogehce' might be id' others. The first morning 
we were at 4i s. house. when Mr. Fleetwood came tnto 
to’ 'b^akfasn aH*th* pUcto at tabu wore 
oecuptod % the children ; it was necessary that otk> 
Of them should Iks displaced to make room for him ; 

•' Jftiict, to *tiG disturbance which ibis owucdmmd, a lea- 
cup was overtyped, and scalded the finger of' Mr. 
’•Selby’* eldest •dattgker, a child abuitt seven years 
|dW, ; \ whose* whimpering and complaining attracted 
whole attention during ; breakfast. That being: 
ftotofy toe eldest -boy came forward with a book m 

,<■ J>,H ,t ’ , . ‘ \ ' ' ' ' - ',, 



V' i(X Tin: Mmaoi; 

his hand, ftttd Mr. Selby asked; 
hoar him road his lesson : Mrs/ S rM ., y . „ ^. r ^ lllCJ 
mpiefti, though both leaked trUy'*^^fethc«r 
ooitferrmg a favour on ‘ r # t 
no sooner finished., t h 

himself; upon which mXt^r • j$,i 

would bo doing injustice to tyiil mi M jjtyhr wbp, 

well as ; \tm dder btotta; Jatsk'l 

my friend obliged *ndr^^ 

ing the office of . a --schoolmaster tb o 

suecesimm. 

Mr. Fleetwood Uked a gftm at" 
mwed hirnwlf a party in the' ev^nipg 
ruptvon, ; Cnrdfr 1 were •. norordiugl y ’ 

Mrs, Selby ob^wd, that - her ’little '(kda^tftr^vwl^ 
still complained of her gilded- finger uemied ’'arfn’jasiV- 
ment as much as any of the comply ti», s |>kW df, 
earth, Miss Harriet insisted oft dm $m*y qfstlte oqtf at* 
Down to it we sat ; and to a. stranger ;it 'm^ihhuy^ 
been not umuoming to see Mr', Fleekv^dVip^ksar-*, 
rowful countenance, at the royal oJ| 

the gum, with n child of seVfca y®m ’oM. *’ 
necessary to dw ell longm* pivrticulai^ 
the time, we were at Mr, bielbyte, the pV 

rents were indulging their &>h dues**, ; wblkMr.' 1 * Fjeet-j 
uomi was repining and fretting .; f , v 'VCifyt 

Having finished our intended, rolled yt>f ‘;<yi^K 
turned our course Immcwartl*, and 
on our road, , were joined by ope Mk'£bhnfan>> 
whom ! was slightly acquamtetfL „ Politeness . ..vfloq jjft; 
not allow mo to reject Use tyff&r \oC hjft. .cpnjp^p^ 
especially as I know him to be a g oddr pa 
offensive man. Our road lay through a gieu, : i&$&h~ 
tic and. picturesque, which we- reached' 
sun-set, in a mild and still evening,.' v 
were stupendous mountains ; , their. height, fpsc? 
and projecting racks* oi which ;%pwie' 

vou kxxiv, * :* : i‘o ; 1 / ■ .►'? 




fyjfpLi % ' ' ** *°- 

;lctwf*b^/Mh£ gtoo^^'caverns they seamed to con* 
|'hun;i , occasioned 

Vfcy traces of cataracts feeing ffora their tops, present- 
led sHblima: Mr.Fteet- 

■' ietimbm ,<4 sjpirit,. • His soul 

ifl|iMVsd'twt!>'th«t:'yat>at awe. so 
naiad. ' Into word# 

yj^||^<ritjil‘ri i^t#, have mm(, ■ ' ■ ’ 1 ’• 


,/' i.'j kindi!«d g!oo«tf. 


'^M^ib^my ityawtei 

. . ,. v - „ w . thought) 

. ;■/ ’• , , 

|IV " f'V , >' ' i ' 

n , ow ^dimued , for about a qunr- 


^ on unusual prevailed 

?; jlh® tread of <w 
id'' Mated intervals, assisted 
fcW, luotyniUj^' ftwrnwfd a holJrw 
soltoiwdty of tbe w, ' 
lfefe>i'Mce, and riot having 
^«V'lf^t; *of, t {to ,c&xiki% all ut once, 

- Li*' voices and 
: sbyfcg ' *’ o€ : 'sbrnt tha JarumS Mr. 

■ ;#odl\, W4 & WcMHfcA up to its utmost 
f , * J$T; t Wt ' fpjtk$' of Mr. Jolntison’s voice he 

»iook of horror, mix* 

. ' ’ '.I>nri% 'the rest of our journey, 
V .J Cdidd my/riend to 'he civi! to , 
•|»i ui ; ' ai{4: ;th<>%h %tt ; is, , in every respect* a worthy 
^tod a 1 go$d* jA&t : ure4 " msrvatid though Mr, Fleetwood 
“ V itttye often met %mce, the former, has never 
ifWu-ahlo •tot’Iook /Qjwfc. hi *u without disgust • 

JVetwixwiV '^e^ftlnineftt in f tide short, tour 
induced, in.. niy!;fc>}x)^ many ’'reflection#, in 
^4'.!; doubt he anticipated by my 



N® io. , viikm*r)b»l-(\ ■■ '■ ‘ 

There are few situations in life, frotn^hich a tnan, 
who has cobfinadbVjt^ the', 

bounds pointed oat by otflfcre/.wiU not finjiti 
faction : but if we ones transgress those Wd^.9, and/ 
setting after too much refinement, indo^ $ {false 
■and mistaken 

which we will not be exposed 8> drssqppbituidant and 
disgust 1 ■/*!,■./ 

Had it wot been fdfthi* 

He&cy, Mr. Fleetwood* asn 
have received pleasure , from \ 
from every inciiW 
At the first bom& 

nceasfettry that: be should 

to the. tmjoyxneut of a •$#*\ 
but that not being Hitt settti.foflate ■ of \tfre 
tmd he, without repmvng, given bp 1 ( 

instead of Ming disgust at f 
coarse in their tuyoymmu?, fie w$&ij 
sure at the mirth cijb dL g0O 
around him; and die ' very 
employments gave- i n u^o>n^t ; ' c ^iOj. 
would have afforded - t a 
satisfaction, ,’ ’ "■ ', •,;)‘ : 1 , 4 

It wa» sea reefy’ to be ‘i3^ 

;md dryswsa of, the convention' ' fd pm 

could fill up, or entirely 

proved mind, of Mr. Ffetwooil'j; 1 ' WW;; 

laid it down almost a«*a rule>' fybt . 1 

any thing, exwpvvyluit « tiri tod l.iti ^ '• 'i*yyri , 

mem, he might, and ought to 

sure from the sight of a 

their time innocently, happily, ’,;’.ap,d , 

fully, both to themselves and gqf.*«b^hr 

It was owing to the same false sausi^ilky/fhli'ISE 
was so much chagrined in the family $f 
The fond indulgence of the parents ■•'did*; 
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miwhvr. 


u" n. 


carry ; ^to thoW’' cHWrerr beyond Ok 

' • r«W of k not hecm for the fiui- 

V%Oiu^ ['<]$ miKd ib Mr, Ffefe>od, had he given the 
;!' KaturaKbenevoledc^ of hie heart it* play, he would 
:■ haw from the Ktypi- 

^ w ’’^f ► 1 • vfri^ia^.' purbiH^ m their rming offering, 
V r <Uj,t ntuch ; overbalanced imy unfyigfobss 

, : fromvthe ^brsi n their .conduct, 

yf" this ext^bW refinement; would 

. been hurt by the behaviour ol 
S$2 m+Johwjtimt ' : ' r f«bdugjlfc.;he might not have cotaidmid 
■2fw*, ^ ‘ a ; jhnnr Wdnfah nevertheless* have 

®egar<i«d' t wity ft^Vgood a&cl ^offensive man ; and he 
;!<• 'wou-l^l foibb received nfe&$re from the reflect ion, that 
wr : ha|ii|iiiahss' are eordfed 70 th#>w 
iKT^’ fined • for feting 1 and enjoying ad 

wWiu're dr of art. 
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A'V'v,v v y 'V-fV 1 'V: 1 ",,>v ; *;i. -v . , ■ ' 

^V; ;! ■ / -y rr -, 

! at ® W*. r umlt-r- 
Wily tW$ serjeant* btivo tad daily nt-- 
, many doeont'iimf 

^tofer.fc' '*}$» itityteap Mis, but that j>rol'c'-- 
; Wty $■*' tavt- boon <,o can* 

jt gwitlometi. and 

]\ . >ngroiji» soWfers; $»* jbMOWier scholars lono found 
v’^roaf diii’if-nky m jtwctircng masters to jiu-h with 
//thenv, MMt 'Wen ’oblfgwl lo have re- 

i- mine to the }p*s edifying opposition of om- an- 

jmtjKwe of', the urjemPt ,'jbsfrueiioiw, wvi*y 
, rfavitr of Uia country tnusst approve. Tho la-U-ntui 
tiosetf an, that of Fmeinir* i formerly look on at do. 
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• light in myself, and fctffi accmtnt bealthk^i 

of all house 45Xercim ; insomuch, am in 

the couiUry, wbere jf imdteit ijritfr to sp^d a, Certain 
part of every day in. bfsQjtne I ; gene- 

rally ukk up '^y JjfW ■ W’ ^|^dr«in®ve]Bj4' push 

with -great' 1 ag^gubidi ’ o/.;J^0TO€l% in a 

piece of old ,nrtm that ^isyi , Irpm , my 
gmudmotherV rootn, and is ; uoyr ^pwk'd’ , up on the 
wail of the laundry.'. . . , : ,V , ‘ <t 

. 4 When ihotfe wo ‘ : Menee$;^^ •*&■ 

tual service, they are to bn\ 'in,’ 

light*, that of ;tl«s ttmytmU 1 "a# it", ; 

atanA will on hWl^a^-'^tiry, hisfyqdy 
move it alertly, in much the mity 'as the 
ier\; but in their last stage they dejia , 
1 from each other ; the mrjeavd propose; 
mm* for eneomimring hie eu'omy;jnl’ r toi^ ! »' the : other 
to in him tor mooting his companion* Irifod Utiiitjfc 
be, uva dtt<& ^ l .^ v ; 

My reader* will, I' ltope, give me[ct^ii$<$''^ 
Minium being always a very polite papers, I 
therefore, at ail disposed to bestow on a j 
guntleman-Iike as duelling, those seyehst.: 
toons, equally trite and uiijust, in whifh;./' "'" 
predecessors have indulged thumaelmvi 
residence abroad 1 was inado\ t perfectly, 
with the arguments drawn r jlnjt« ikydiyi from 
liuenee it has on tbo -tvfiUEimnne '. jgesat'fcswowci , 

the honour, of the soldier. ’, It is. my Jiatfotf ta 'Cmljr 
to point out those Sound* within which . 
punctilious valour may be cc^teuted to 
seif; and in this I ©Ml W ^ 
mean the present paper ,] 


new- raised regiments ubbvd alluded to, vyhode ho$W 

I dearly prize* and would preservers Sjctopi ’ ,V/ * W/ 

violate as possible,. . I hold such ^ey 
proper at this juncture, ' when wm . ’ jq$ 

F 3 ' ' l ' Lv, ’ 




about to &^rk'.|oa long voyages* _ in which even 
good- natural being taek4 together like man 

and wife* ,; apt Wgrow peeyuh and 
quarrelsome* / ^^v^’ >: VV. ■ ' r * - 1 ! 

■ In the ,•**• .getuiml obser- 

vation/ ' %tv . n]tltk& tiWi' ..when' -aor oouutry 
has )\ee<$ or, nien^ ; iiyc^ >: am of more value to the com- 
munity than at odie^f periodi 1 . In lime of peace* so 
many/tegimebts ore reduced; ’ and the duties of an 
o%er so easily performed* that if one fall, and art- 
#Jpr be hanged for killing him, tiiare will speedily 
^/lound two proper young men ready to mount 
ki\d show a good leg cm the parade, in their 
|Topm*. ;V 'But, at present, from die great increase of die 
, there is rather a scarcity in proper- 
ftibn demand of men’ of military talents, and 

'tm\U$ry ' figure* especially when we consider that 
: Wiif/i#' now’ to be evrriod ugaiuat so gentry! a 
; ibe' iVneli . to whom it' win iNvneewarv to 
«k>w q meets of the? most soldier-*) ike appearance and 

hi;'!Th^;pamdtiiC: eonskh 1 radon will tend to reins the 
. cstubhsVd, fur every otfi or to 
$|gm a • ddebwftlmi a few weeks of the dale of his 
ancl thin., too. without the purpose of 
any ytfiont. <>r vindicating his hoi* our from 
h^V’^p^ton; • bin mwny to show that he could 
%?>£♦- 1 Now* 'this p;avtioe; being tmimtvsstny nt 
P^seut as preferment goes ou briskly enough by the 
fell of officers in the course of, their duty, may very 
properly, and without di^paragHueut to the valour 
of tWebijish army* be dispensed with ; so, it is to 
be ag'ved and understood, that every officer in the 
MM^iwed ' reghmuits, whose eojtmib-sion bears date 
mrp^posmn'or ‘ to the first of 'January 1 778* is, ipso 
t*e . held and deemed . of unquestionable 
immacuiate honour; 

/ mwure of ajfropt which mnv jmhfv a 
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rthaflenge, it is to bo tetntahared, officers of 

the above-mentioned corpa have be^S k ottlked, in levy- 
ing their respective quotas, k> : en^gevife^w5*Hies of a 
very particular kind; 1 at -niarkrt^ jS&iVs ? ^«^iiotry-' 
weddings, and 6ty-bra wly v a'm;qhg,4' a aet'of men aud 
women,, riot remarkable for delicacy of language, or 
politeness of belli viour. We’ 'are .not, therefore, to 
wonder, if the smooth emunel of foe getdieirnm has 
received some little injury from the coil Won of fitch 
coarse materials; and a certain time ,may fairijr'jty 
allowed for unlearning the bltini dinners M&'rofy& 
phraseology which an officer m such situations 
forced to assume, , Therefore ; the idemtica) wonjjjj 
which, a campaign or two hence, me to- be held ex-'/ 
pi able ouly by blood, may, at present, be ddtic away/ 
by an f.rfdanution ; and those which art Officer must’! 
then explain and account for at the pe$l;fof 4 ,chal-| 
k*nge, are now to, he considered as mere dc4foquiftl 
expletives acquuvd by modeling with such 
pony as frequent th* pltuces above described; ^X'' \[ i/’j 

An, notwithstanding ail these allowance?®, 
duels may be expected to lake place, itVfc'{p!X>p^.,.'^' 
mention curtain regulations for the, c<^dd6l\df r ^t0 : 
parties, in the construction of which I 
finitely more regard to their honour than,, to. tlx^ir, 

safety. • , , ' , ■ .. ■- • ;s?' „'Vc-'C\' 

In fighting whb the winfo & blob, or the 
direct, can scarcely be expiated but by a thrust 
through the body ", bull any lesser affront may fo& 
wiped off by a wound in the mnrrd arm ; dr, 
injury b« very^ slight, any wound will be', t 
In all this it is\o be noted, that (ho receiving 
a wound by either party constitutes a reparation fot 
the affj ont ; as it is a rule of justice peculiar folbo 
{hde, of duelling* that the blood of tho injured 
for the offence he \m received, as well as that of the 
iujuror for the offence he has given. . v , / ' 'fiv 

' Jn affairs decided with 
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like ^'iegulwte^'by; the nature pf the in* 

jury, ay: ^t ? ';a /'diMrfccbice of 

1 ‘‘only. 'xfinc^ vim and a half, 

Stir >are; mjiji^k $*\jFj»f eljjgbler owes (be 

‘•‘ iuky ; l>0 ; 'dedW.ed, and a sit' or : #Vp, fin; mch 

fmr^'yia^ter^ Regard, tneineover, is t.o be had to 
ft* ''ptsr^on^' ’ '’ftyf. Wry stone 

fiaiWleyelefi^ the party of such weight may, wuh ; |M*r~ 

(imi feet ; \ ' ' ; 'V ,‘ 

yVjt fwfa&om' 1 turn ago, certain ad draftee' t to the 
^T^'keyVClub; 'by' t^vo gentlemen who bad been h> 
^|f%ed/in an afibir of honour ; from which it appear- 
pifli, of fc&m had fiysilematiaed the art of 

f ' ^ueliwv* *$ "■] a ( wonderful , 'degree* A rocrag other 
liad brought his aim with a pistol to w 
and made such improvements on the 
l^oafro^. Ihikhc could lay a hundred guineas to ten 
'arcohsiderablu distance, any pvt of hi* 
i ‘^dvb^ary^ . body. - These arte, however* 1 by no 
.approve 1 : ■ they resemble, met, hints n, Imd&t 
'Mi ^ 'f (wised' tkuf; md I am inclined to be of 
V'dpbiifijv that a. gentleman is no awe obliged to fight 
.'.yi ga iast 1 die' first, than to piay against the latter* 
^Ttny x^ayv in 'the mildest construction, be compared 
iifi the Mitt) play of a man who can take every hull 
^lUMiardn, ;. and therefore if it shall be judged that 
afiV/ ordinary marksimm must fight with the person 
- of- them, ' Ire jfy at leasts entitled to odd,*, 
. ami irniH be allowed three phots' to one of h.' » aata- 

; I have tlm^ with *o me labour, and I hop stria 
^hojmur, settled certain articles in the mattci of dml* 
Jv lp<g, tbr such of Kiriy readers air may have occasion for 
ft i>* but candid, however, to own, that them 
*4&ave been now and then, brilliant things done quite 
^without the line of my directions to wit, by not 

^fighfing at all... Tho Abh6 — » with whom 

« X **** disputing at Paris on this subiect, concluded 
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bi» arguments ^j^gjatiiairt L l ; ttj&V* 
though ,1 did not 

a-totorubfe staty; iwtw4£h^^«mfc> : ' J, tfpi jjjwf it iii,;' 
the very words of ’the Abb&‘" : ■;■* ;>-|i 
‘ A t'ouatrymaft of' your’ s, 4 , 

was playing at TVwtfnte witjb 
hem in this very coi‘ea-house t : circle of ' 

French officers who were looking on, ,,. ?0|»e dilute 
mining' about a ' cast of the dice, ■ 

gay’ thoughtless manner, « OU yrtuit; a/s^pry 
murmur arose among the by-star, d^ •: 
gonist feeling the affront, a^if live' lie "had '.been ,gi v^;./« 
him, in 1 the violence of' h is' pWbn ^'^hitcired up tHw 
tables and hit Douglas • a blow ' on th«;he^r';TiWq 
instant he had done it, the kka of hi,* i.mprn4«ni'co^^ 
and its probable consequences to ymWf ;and; : tuif^; 
friend, rushed upon his mind : he .sal, ^pisSed ^:with',^; 
shame and remorse, his cywf i%\ ettfcfcK ok iW^toad,.^ 
regardless 1 of what,, the Other's • resenp»ie$t' ■,• thigli^i 
prompt him to act Douglas, - after . a. ’sbWfc 
turned round to the spectators ; ; v Yo'u-thipk; f > 

* that I am' now ready to cut the.thyp«d of 
fortunate young man ; but 1 .knoytr fbat^at 

went ho feels anguish a 1 thou«a4^':,^^f>^ f ^ ’keseal 
thou any my swo id could .-\^4l F 'ombrftpw.,/ 

him — thus -^and try to reconcile 'hip - to' liimscif ;,r^4 
bat I will cut tiw throat of that niaQ'.aippiigyou wferj 
shall dare to breathe a\svUab!e\a^J|%t.piy ; hon'^^q 

* Bravo ! Bravo V cricdgmbW yfyorater 
who s f ood immediately behind . him, — 

of France overcame its habit, and ' Bravo. ! ‘ 
echoed ftom every corner of the roonv -WHo 
not have cried Bravo! Would not you, Sit !Vy 
4 Doubtless.’ ‘ Uu oilier occasions, then . be governed A 
by the same principle* 1 * Why, to be sure, it vvar& : ' 
often better bmtto light — if one hud but the cc^rnge ; 
not to light.’ / 1 
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v &, 1773. 


ov t rf & "mirror. 

to%*' 

% :^<mtr with a small ft?r~, 

’! ' "My, boys, all tneep t fh* 

, ’‘t^nt’ri y cd to set out into the world 
( ^n ,' vpromijii ng ( sit nations* My two eldest 
dikjto a clergyman, with a very 
dicing; mid ', A respectable character * \\ w 
0 ^;^,^;, tjoigtotir of’ my own, wk* farms most of 
lifc"0^ (i :,eBtatc y arid ,k : ;wppo9t^l to know coontvy- 
well as any man in tins part, of the king- 
foitf other girls at home, whom I wish 
■to-m^Ate' ]Bt • wim : for nmu °f equal rank with their 
■;.’ "* r i ^ '; ' 

jty ’About, tltr^-inonths ago, a kdy in oar neighbour- 
’hdjpd, (at Wii^rv neighbourhood is reckoned in our 
.. to meet the, two eldest of my, ua- 
at tWbou^of a gentleman,, a dw- 
of mme, and, os well as 'myself, a free- 
hotyj&f/fl , d^r -owitoty, ’ ( The girls are tolerably’ hand** 
.Wxw» add I’^futVe endeavoured to make them under* 
ft&ud" the common ' rules of good-breeding. My 
; l4dy — j ran out to my kinsman, who happens 
^ have jno IdbUtfttffl'iof his* own, in praise of their 
»l9#mfy and potii&tW, and, at parting, gave them a 
‘■'Mmt .pressing invitation io coioe and sjwjnd a Week 



O** my ■ -whs ’’ 

not altogether pteasHt^/B^^^vof' 
nor wan I more satisfied yrnk the. very 

taiicmaof my ,; , y w V iwtyi^ * 

and the description, of the ^auty ®^;iier Uo^'plexiiii/ 
the elegance of her drees* h tad the ‘ .gma$tar ,. of, tar ?, 
equipage* I opposed* tihri*; u 4k^^p^Slf: 

ing tliii C\m*lxtof&'ytrilb ' "pretty, 'wifrfttjrj t 
the Imnohr done them by the , h ' 

luges to be derived from an '* 
groat Lady, and the benefit ^ that niighthd^®^' f 
family from the influence of her ’Lord* 
utMy rung in my ears, tat' /only ; ,,br |jf'(Mt|ta; 
but also by their mother >yhom* «are^dhy . 

gained over to their side j' and i *Q $p%;, 

Mr> Mirror, though 1 would > not: ' feyte;, y^h, . tthnk : 
m«? hen-pecked, that my ^ ^yrife,- som#^v,;4s{^f^;' 
contrives to carry most points, in'Wc ; 

opposition was over-ruled ; and 'tp;; ^: : 
girin went ; hut not before they had made 
to tine metropolis of, our country, mict . brought b^jc 
a portmanteau full of necessaries* -to 
appearing decently, as my wife said* '$*• Wmpway, 
they should meet there. ,■ , ,; , ':>*$}»', 'i ( 

In about a month, ibf thqit . q#!, 
to that length, my daughters ••^4? 

you seen, Mr. Mirror, what akeraddlt 
iind made on them ’! , Inst#ad of the rosy 
, and sparkling eyes, they had carried with'' tjtai*, .w®, 
(brought back dht^eks as white' as a curd^ • 
chad as the beads in the face of a baby. , -l <; , 
l could not help expressing my sijrprj^ ^ 
sight ; but the younger of * the two Ifttijifip :imme2itd^\ 
ly cut me short, by telling me, that 
was, the only one worn at — - — ' b , . ,■ V' a 

And m> wonder, Sir*; it should, fromjthe dafertPr 
tioa which my daughter s&meibpes 
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•’.lift, ttoof^* ' Insfeaii '\of rising at seven, 

.’ ^ \’, 'tliree, supping at 

• d’glitjvt^d fjtpteg., iknWL bjr ten, , u was 'their cu»- 
?Vtpm ,'.'at lay till twelve, breakfasted at 

at eleven, end wore never 
”$n l^d'^i8’ , ''iWe‘. in lb® morning. Their shapes had 
y md&tgomm amijh alteration as their faces. From 
;\lheit , bosotris r (n^c^, they called them),, which 
were squeezed up to their throats, their waists 
^(ttyjpered down 16 a very extraordinary smallness ; 
pk y; resembled ihe upper half of an hmr-ghm. At 
vSthis t ',®iso, ; l marvelled ; but it was the only shape 
;tvorn Next day at dinner, after a 

• Jong morning preparation, they appeared with heads 
' of such a site, that my ; little parlour was not of 
^height enongh to let them stand upright in it. This 
: was tfe most striking metamorphosis of all. Their 

mother fftared ; 1 ejaculated ; my otfer children. 
•\,feofrtst' dnh a-laughi ng : the answer whs the same. a* 

before 1 : it Was the only. head worn at — . 

" Nor is their behaviour less changed than their 
garb. 1 Instead of joining In the good-humoured 
cheerfulness we used to have umoeg us before, my 
'two $rie ypung ladies check e\e*y approach to mirth, 
'/by calling /it mlgur, O ne of them chid their bro- 
ther $h& otto day foJ laughing, and to id him it was 
rnoiSftdnsiy Hl~Wd, in the evenings, when we 
wcfc^woni. If- we had nothing else to do, to Ull to 
BUti&man'g»buJ)'. or Cross pt trpow*, or sometimes to 
k play at Lo$ lor cherry-stones, those two got a pack 
of cards to themsel ves, and sit down to play for any 
! litfk money their visit hm left them, at a game none 
>jbf v& know any thing about. It seems, indeed, die 
dui|est of' all amusements, as it consists in merely 
Ipmmg up the faces of the cards, and repeating their 
';batoes from an ace ' upwards, as if the players were 
$e&mmg to speak, and had got only thirteen words 
li^%ir voeaWbWy, But of this, and ®>cry other 
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ru-stom at - — ~W,. 1 Nobody uiVatldS^ia judge u 
ibut themselves. , ; flftijsy haveipi,^^i^ of phrasas,^ 
which they utter tom all v«v vJPV^^cft * •'• 

1 believe, though , J cm ju ' 

the Dictionary, and ’ .,,, 

paj>er; but all of thein mean; something wrombly^ 
fashionable, and are constantly ^supported by the.'.-f 
authority of my Lu<ly, or the CountevHis Do.rd«hip^$ 
or Sir John, , : 1 

As they have learned many fomigUi sd/tee th^ ,■;'•• 
unlearned some of the most common .‘iiwl n j bes;t ; 
stood home phrases. When one of my' neiglAoura jf- 
was lamenting the extravagance and disripafion of a " ' 
young kinsman who had $penv hijs fortune, and lost , 
his health in London* and at Newmarket, they called 
n life, and said it showed spirit in the young man. 
|After the same rule, they lately declared, that a 
*gontlenuui ejSjfdd not live on less than 1000/, a year, 
find called the account which their mantua-maker acid , 
milliner sent me, for the fineries purchased for their 

visit at , a trijle , though it amounted to 

6ft/. 1 la. Ad l exactly a fourth part of the dear income 
of my estate, “ 1 , 1 > ■" ( . 

All this, Mr, Mnmon, I look upon as a sort of 
pestilential disorder, with which 'my poor daughters ,, 
nave boon infected in the course of tins* unfortunate 
visit. This consideration has induced me to treat v " 
them hitherto with lenity and indulgence, and try " 
to effort their cure by tyi Id methods, which indeed// 
suit my temper (naturally of a pliant kind, as, ' 
every body, except my wife, says) better than Wri&j\ 
ones. Yet, 1 confess, l could not help being in y s£ : \ 
passion t’other day, „ when the disorder' showed' 
symptoms of u more serious kind- Would you be* * 
Ifove it. Sir, my daughter Elisabeth (since Her visit ' 
she is offended if we call her Betty) md it was/<mn- 
tkai to find fault with $ard*playing on Buuday ]i and v 
vojl. xxxir. <2 ' 
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,h®r\ ; mkiec Sophia; gravely uifod my son -in* law, tl&u 
Afeymafli ;,m , h& $# M some ddubts of the soul's 

' • • ,f’/ **v, . 

>\ ■ A® ' ,’httve .;lfeard, ''are never 

ufisee ijmptei and &t. that ■ ' : c$ioft to look upon 

!ft 4» twjbie or e^aor&tnary ; so, £ suppose, 

^ London* or evfen y^ur tcrnn, -Sir, this disease 
Jdwityt' pJwdfe,'»nti is but llttkr dreaded. ' But m the 

tbekndioly effects 
Kb'’«p^dt%e^ h ynll not only 
:'|iv^ ; ^pil our domestic • kappineiM, 
:[m at naiho, but, in its most violent 

!. Krtjtg^nr estates' to market,, our daughters 

- jhJI' fft&l b&)M‘ toHite gallons. Be so humane, 

WiUmil'i m to suggest some expedient 
confined within those limits in which it 
;k •* pffefmt , If no pubbe regulation can be con- 
. •piirp^ao • (though f cannot help think- 

dkeose of the great* people merits the atycuriou 
>( goverpitijnsttt,^ much as the distemper aimug the 
, htaed.mih), try, at the oflbots* of private ad- 
,;to .prevent the sound fyom tvppmadung the 
' whaled ; let all lit(,l'6 awn like myself, and every 
im^rpf&dt lamihes, be caucus of holding inter- 
%* l mnrous or fmui&sof Dnh,% Earls* 
r W^' or Conimtors* till they have good 
■ . -1$. ;Wmvo that yncti persons and their house- 

• a^ane and healthy state, uud in no danger 

; ®!* «#nksniq«iiug this ^diil tliautdor. And, 4 ? u 
'loti !;#ttd noble persons any feelings oi 
.OTfBpa'won; Mypui : iL*m iu mind of that well-Wowi 
, ; a ‘ >!u of the a»4 tho/rogs, which they nmsthatu 
hwaod at schopV Tell them, Sir,/ that 'though the 
. nmttiag fuol» oftfojr poor neighbours may serve tlmm 
a Christmas gambol, it is matter of serious a rvU'li- 
i-^liiosa to thoste poor /neighbours in tht* aftetvfmrl of 
•VO :: “ Vt ® 5 Ji i 9 :«P*rtM thm, M tieutk (O as. 

'iM&fiS ;, Kv',,r.,,4 ^ ^ c ‘ " John .Homespun. 
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Tub antiquity of tho fsoesris, 

of Fiugal, lias bW,tW:'au,^j 6 it 
The refined magnanimity imd generosity if :^;h#oe$ 9 -; 
aad the tenderness and the delicacy 'ot^stftrtiJtaeirt^J 
with regard to women: so conspicuous in those jpoa^s/! 
are circumstance* very difficult to reconcile with' theT 
rude and uncultivated age In which the poet in ‘wap-/ 
posed to have lived*' On the. other ;baad, the in- 
tnUMv c haracters of anticjuity which tW;ppems bear 5 
that simple state of aocmty the, poet painis ; the pan- 
vow circle of objects and transactions, he desmW ; 
hie concise, abrupt, and figurative style * the absence . 
of a!! attract ideas, and of all modern aUubioria/ 
rcruhu it difficult to assign 'any 'Other ; 8 wr ''fer^'teir; 
pi eduction than i top age of Fiti&aL la •• short, there s 
arc difficulties on both sides ; and, if th^t r^ark^le 
refinement of manners seem inconsistent with ddr-; 
notions of an unimproved age* the marks of ; arniqniiy ’ 
with which the poems arc siairijmcl tnahe it vdry hard , 
to suppose thorn a mffdcrn composition. ; lt r is not/";, 
however, my intention to examine t}te merits ; 
controversy, much less to hazard any judgment of 
my own. All 1 propose Is;- to suggest one ccmsidora- ! ' 
clou on the subject, which, as far as I can recollect, 
has hitherto escaped the partisans of either side; t " 

The elegant author of tilt; Urtlkal Dissertation on \ 
tits Putm of Omim, has very properly obviated tW : 
u*X 
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$». .the uniformity of Oawiau’s ima- 
a tia t repetition of the same 

, . h^s J jirf^Wn* tW ' this object bn 
> v.i etiK and inattentive pritsal of the 
^eitief'^or^th^tigh' the range of the poet's* objeOW ' 
\m notVM^/i^d consequently the atnac object «Joe$ 
often, 'its appearance k changed the 

imago m presented to ihe fouey in another 
/with"^4iSwh,f cirimmsmwt&h ^ 
tpjmafeo it the iilu9traticm;/tW which it is em- 
: pbynd: - 4 In' this,'’ ' eopimm's he,' r Ym Owdan’s great 
art ;' and/he^tl^trat^hife {fipurfc by taking the in- 
fJtauew of jbe' ;of nmC r two of dm prineipai 
'•■ subjects; of the bard images and all tteioua. 

*■■• ■;, f Agree with i his critic in hi* observations, though 
l think he has rathe* erred in ascribing to art jut 
' C),pmm 9 thut^youderibl diversification or thq narrow 
circle, of objects with which he Was acquainted. It 
>y.m not • by buy effort* of art or contrivance »hyt 
Ossiah presented the rude objects of nature under 
*o many dijSbwt ^ffpms. l|o wrote from a full 
'■ ■•heart, frob a rich add glowing imagination, lie 
{did , not -neels for, and invent images ; be copied na~ 
I'ihru* ami printed objects as, they struck and kindled 
/Nty ffritoy . ' 1 1ft Ind np thing within the range of hn 
view, but the great .features of simple nature. Th* 
sum , the moon, iho shirs, die desert heath, the 
winding stream, the green hill with all ns row, ««d 
the ruck ,*with it$ *t>b© of mist, were the objects 
amuliso which O&dan lived. Contain plating these, 
imd or ev ery variety.- of appears nee they co uid ussu me, 
no vv one! w that , »*$, 1 warm , and impassioned genius 
found in them a field fruitful of die most, lofty and 
eubhrne imagery; , '■ * , -' , » 

1 Tima the very circumstance of hi« having .such a 
. dren inscribed range of inanimate object,* to attract 
attention and exorcise his imagination, was the 
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natural awl necessary cause <$ Qtttfn V hf$a£ a]i|J ,(o ’ 
view and to describe them, under such i-yjnrieiy of. ‘ 
great and beautiful ;ippenranees. \‘ ' i w mt _ 

proceed farther. and a Hi rut, that feiridh'-'it 
tioa of the few appearances rif sitepl'e-nitih'i^l'doidd 
hardly have occurred to die imagination of ’ a , pool 
living in any other than the, 1 rudo age in 

which the son of Fmgal appeared? , : v* , ’ 

In refined and polished society,'- tvjierr 1:he works 
of art abound, the endless Variety' df ;*thaf ‘pre- 

sent themselves, distract and dissipate fcbo «ttent*pu> 
The mind is perpetually hurried from ' ewe object to 
another ; and no time is left to Hppn the sub- 

lime and simple \appf ftranoe^ of nature. A port, i« ,>, 
such art age, has a wide and diversified circle of t>V|l 
jeds on wpmh to OfcCmwc/b^ imagination. Hr te : 
a large ami diffused stock of materials from which to 
draw images to embellish liis work ; and' hr does not 
always resort- for his itrmgery to the dlwraitiod ap- 
poaranec of the ohj^tv* of .mdo future ; hr does not 
avoid those because his taste repots them ; but he 
uses them woWom, because they seldom recur to his 
imagination. ’ ‘ ;‘',J : • 1 ’ ‘ 

To seize these images, belohgs only to the ppot of 
an early and simple age, where the undivided atten- 
tion bus leisure to brood over th& few, but sublime 
objects w inch surround fitpu The sea and the heath , i 
the rock and die torrent, the cloud* and 7iict(Vi% the 
thunder and lightning , the stew and nwa, and stars* 
are, as it were, the Companions with Which bis ima- 
gination holds converse. ( Ho personifies and ad- 
dresses them : every aspect /they can assume is im- 
pressed upon his mind t he contemplates,, and traces 
them through all the endless varieties of seasons y anil 
they are the perpetual subjects of his images and al- 
lusions. ‘ th has, indeed, only '4 few objects around 
him ; but* for that very reason, be forms a more 
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' • ■ v i ih their every feature, and. 

we, it would scenvthat the 
( ^' JX&&H jir oij|*«5ti 0 riK pfwididy'disiam |>i>r»od(» of ro- 
eiety ti^t,e>'c*r, b<'sr mretig marks ol ihe ago which 
gave them -birth - and dial it its rutt posable (or a poe* 
Ueai gimhu ofthe one age, to counterhut and imitate 
the 'produCtioii^ ol the other. To the pom of a 
simple age; the, varied objects which present them* 1 
selves,; , iweelttvated society are unknown. IV the 
poet i : if a refined age, the idea of imitating the pro- 
liviuiorm of rude dines flight, perhaps occur; !mt. 

, 1 the execution would certainly be dllfiouli, perhaps 
impracticable, To catch some few transient aspects 
o-’Ol’ any oi th* great, appearances of nature, may be 
' within die teach of the gtmrns of any ages inn to 
per w-)ve, :ud Ieoh and p«tnt, all the shades of a 
few simple objects, and to make them correspond 
wnb a great,, divetsuy of subjects, the poet miK 
dwell am'iu^.'.lhe-m, and have them ever present to 
b»* mmd. 

The excellent iritie, whom 1 have already men- 
, tio nod, 1ms selected the mstaueek ot the moon and of 
; mnh to show how much Ossian haw diversified the 
' appoarantv of the few objects with winch ho was eu- 
1 forded. I shall now conclude this paper with soleet- 
ingf n third, that ot the W/- winch, i think, the bard 
has presented m such c. variety of aspects, as could , 
have occurred to the tumginatio]} in no oihcr than the 
early and unimproved age, in which Oman is sup- 
.posed to have lived* * 

‘,v The vanouished.Frothal, struck with the gener- 
ous magnanimity of Fingal, addresses him; ‘Ter- 
rible *ot thou, 0 king ol M orven, iu battles of 
the spears ; but, in peace, thou art like the euu when 
ho looks through a silent shower 5 the flowers lift 
their fair heads before him, and the gate isfoafe their 



rustling wings/ Of ll»e gon^Otm ; 
exposed to the dark nml glooihv-.p^i^ 

L His in ee vvfis like I In- pin in ’ 

bright; no chiknos* t ravelled,, Of 
JintiW-i: 4 The soul of N allies was and 

mild, like the hour of the setting sun?" X)f young 
Goinml, cowing to weak the honour ; of' iffcf : FptBtfr : 

4 The youth was lovely, as the fir^ Warn of the 

sun;’ ‘Ol FbhiiVspfe, 1 ^nys'Cu^huIlm, 4 with 

ibet of wind, fly over the;; heath of /jUm. IVW 
to Fmgn), tw*t Frit* is enthral h;d^' and “bid the 
king of. Morvon hasten.' ‘O! let him come like 
the sun m a storm, when he shiner on the hills of 
grass/ i ,,k 'i , 

Nathos, unxitms fur tiro fate bf Ihtvthuia: 4 The 
soul of Nnthos was sad, like th<> sun in the day of 
wbt, when his face is watery feud duu.V — *— Oscar, 
surronuddd with foes, foreseeing the hill of his rtit% 
and yet at times gathering hope: 4 At times, hr was 
thoughtful fund dark like the fetih whefc fee crunks 
a cloud on his lace-, blit ho looks afterward on ihe 
hills of Cona/ — —Before liosmina sent to offer 
them the peace of heroes : 4 The host of Err agon 
brightened in tier presence, as a rock before the sud- 
den beams of the sun, whert they issue irorn a broken 
cloud, divided by the roaring wind/ The remem-y- 
bmiHV of battle past, and the return of peace, is 
compared to the sun returning after a storm : 4 Hear 
the battle of bora! thet sound of Its steel is lou^ 
since past : so thuuder on the darkened hill roars, and 
is no more ; the sun returns with his silent beams 5 ; 
the glittering rock, and greed 1 heads of the moun- 
tains* smile/ 

Fmgnl in his strength darkening in the presence 
of war: 4 His arm stretches to the foe like the beam 
of the sickly sun, when his side is crusted' with 
darkness, and he rolls his dismal course throughout 
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A ' youfcg - hero exulting in hi* strength 
'^a&> 'iiahing totffitl# Jtis foes, exclaims, * My beat- 
soul is Uighi (My fame is bright before me, 
lifce the ^.re# ,of light on a cloud when the , broad 
sun comes forth* rai traveller of the sky V Ou 
another occasion^ says a hero, ( I have met the bat- 
tle in my youth. My arm could not lift thenar 
when first the danger rose; hut my soul brightened 
before the war as the gTeeh narrow vale, when die sun 
pours his streamy beams,, before he hides his head, in 
a storm l r ’ 

But. 1 1 would exceed the proper bounds of this pa- 
per; were I to bring together all the -passages which 
ftnp.ht illustrate -.feny. remarks. ’WiiMut* therefore, 
quoting the beaiitWii) address to live Sun, which- 
finishes the «ccond book of Teinora, nr that at the 
begmimig cf Carrier hum* 1 shall conclude with lay- 
ing bcfoic my readers, that mi Mime passage at the 
end of Catthon, where tho aged bard, thrown into 
melancholy by the remembrance of that hero, thus 
pours him^lSf-fbrth:, 

— I foef the sun, O Mahona! leave me to my 
;cK. TW ,‘bean* of Heaven delights to shine on the 
grave of Car them ; 1 feel it warm mound. 

, O thoti that rotlest above, round as the shield 
of my fathers! whence *m» thy bran*.*, (> Hun '{ 
,;fby everlasting light! Thou comes! forth in thy 
awful beauty, and tho atars hide themselves in the 
sky: The moon, cold ami pale, sinks in the western 
wave, but Ifiou thyself ifiovcst alone : who can 
, bn a eomprmion cf thy course ? The oaks ol 
the mountain fall ; the mountains themselves de- 
cay with years ; the ocean sin inks, and gtows 
agi'la ; the rnoon herself is lost in Heaven ; but 
then art for ever the same, rejoicing in the bright- 
ness of tliy course. When the world is dark 
, with texnpcsi; when thunder rolls, and . lightning 
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flies, thou lookout m thy beauty 
and laughcst at, the storm. But to Qssmft .tWu 
looWt m \ain ; feu he beholds thy btiatns 110 more; 
whether thy yellow hair floyrs on the . extern 
clouds, or thou trembles! at the gates at the/'West 
But thou art, perhaps/ like mo/ for a %>aaon/and 
thy years will have an end. ’ Th'ptf'fthah sleep in thy 
clouds, careless of, the voice of the morning. Exult 
then O suti, in tW /strength of thy youth ! . Age is 
dark and unlovely ; St is like the glimmering light of 
the moon, when it shines through broken ebuds ; 
tin* blast of the north n oh the plain, and the traveller, 
shrinks in the midst of his journey/ 

U, ■ ' r 
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HOE. 

’TitKBr ere umiv vveaktiojemu,, which, as they do not 
strike us with the malignity of crimes, and product 
their effects by irtipcsn-c'ptfbto .-pro|C^s^ v 1 Wr ip' , ^ rft a P ( 
to consider as vernal, and make very Irttfe scruple Ut 
indulging. But tlu^ habit which apologia for these, 
is n mischief of then own creation* which U-bjdhovjBia 
tts early to resist. We give w ay to it at first, because 
jt juav be conquered al any time ; and, at IhS^’^xcuse 
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^?,'Ours€i!'v^v from the contest, because it bnF grown too 
; '■ ttr9ng.t0.to overcome. 

t ' , . Of thie nature is hidafance, a failing, I had almost 
, , said a vice 1 *- of dt others the least alarming, yet, pei- 
hap* tlwi most .fatal. Dissipation and intemperance 
are often the transient, of youthful Heat, which 
, time allays, and experience overcomes ; but indolence 
’ * grows with our growth/ and strougthens with our 
etrofi'gth/ till it has weakened every exertion of 
public , and private duty : -yet* so seducing, that its 
evils am ’ iinfeh, and itsWrprs uiiropenied of. 

‘ It is a ckmmstance of peculiar regret, tlmt this 
should often propensity of ddfaate and ami- 
' able minds. "ijwEy^ unfaelihg ntul unsusceptible, com-* 
i monly beat the benten track with activity and reso- 
lution ; the omipatiotw they pursue and the enjoy- 
ments they fed, M'ldom much dis;ip|K>int the expec- 
tations they have formed ; , but persons endowed with 
that met* perception of pieaKUH* and pain which is 
annexed to sensibility, 'feel so much undcFcribab)© 
uneasiness in their pursuits, and frequently ho h(tl<* 
Fuifai action, ity their ;attwi)jrntmts, that they are' too 
often, incjwfced to iit slitl, without attempting the one 
or dfe^img the other. ‘ 

■\Thfe' complaints which such pernon* make of their 
yyahf. of that shocks which attends’ men ol inferior 
4witics. are as unjust as unavailing. It t horn the 
lim'y not the possession of talents, that we get on in 
life: tte exertion of very moderate parts outweighs* 

/ the indecision of the brightest. Mon possessed ( f 
^ the first, dp things tolerably, and are satisfied; of 
| ’'the last,; forbear, doing things well, because diey have 
/ideas h^id/ihem. 

, When jefirst resolved to publish this paper, lap-. 
-JPjltfd to several literary frimds for their aid in carry - 
11^1 it on, From one gentleman in London, ] had, 
m, particular,, very sanguine expectations of assist- 

II’ '!‘ l ’'/••‘v ■ 
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atice. His genius and abilities I had eii^fy oppor- 
Utilities of knowing, and he rs now in a sitnatiou 
most favourable to such .productions, as lw lives , 
amidst the great and the , busy world, without being j 
much occupied either by ambition or busings. His^' 
compositions at college, when I first became acquaint*" v ?< 
id with him, were remarkable for elegance and iag^'v 
nuity ; and, as l knew he Still spent much of his 
time in reading best writers, ancient and modern, M 
S made no doubt of his having attained such farther „ 
improvement of style, and extension of knowledge, 
an would render him a very valuable contributor to, 
the Mirror. 

A few days ago, more than Four months after 1 
had sent him my tetter, I received the following an- 
swer to it. 

Loudon , Id March , 1779 - 


MV DEAR FRIEND, 

l am ashamed to look on the date of this letter, and 
to recollect that of yoprV 1 will not, however, add 
the sin of hypocrisy to my other failings, by inform- 
ing you, as is often done hi such cases., that ; hurry- of 
business, or want of health, Iris prevented me fr^tn 
answering your letter. 1 will frankly confess, {th% 

1 have had abundance of leisure, arid been perfectly 
well since 1 received it ; 1 call add, though, perhaps, 
you may not so easily 1 eiieve me, that I have had 
much inclination as op) win unity ; but the truth is ;:*; 
(you know my weakness that way), 1 have wished*; 
resolved, and re-resolved to write, as I do by many r 
other things, without the power of accompUshing it, , 
Thai disease of indolence, which you and my other . 
companions used to laugh at, grows stranger and 
stronger upon me; my symptoms, indeed, are mortal; 
for' 1 begin now to low the povtei of struggling 
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' against; }j$b malady, sometimes to abut my ears 
again&i B^f-aehnoni tio n , and admit of it as a lawful 
indulgence* 1 

, Yotu letter, acquainting me of the design of pub- 
lishing a periodical paper, and asking my assistance 
ip .carrying li on, found me in one of the paroxysms 
pr my disorder. The fit seemed to give way to the 
call of friendship. 1 got up from my easy chair, 
wftflted two or three turns through the room, tend 
yotu letter again, looked at the Spectators, which 
atood, neatly bound nnd gilt, in the front of my book* 
preso, called for pea, ink, and paper, and nat down, 
in the fervour of imagination, ready to combat vice, 
to encourage; virtue, to form the manners, and to 
regulate the taste of millions of my feilow-subjocts* 
A held fruitful and unbounded lay before me; i 
1 began to speculate on the prevailing vice- and reigning 
follies of the times, the thousand topic* which might 
arise fu) declamation, satire, ridicule, arid humour ; 
the picture of manners, the shades of character, the de- 
licacies of sentiment. I was bewildered »mid«t this 
multitude and 'variety of subjects, ami sat dreaming 
over the redundancy of matter and the ease of writ- 
in g, tin the morning was spent, and my servant an- 
nounced dinner. 

v^l ; #trose, satisfied with having thought much on 
subjects proper fo» your paper* 1 dined, if you will 
alloWy mo tho expression* in company with those 
thoughts, and drank half a tootle of wine after urn- 
nor, to our betier acquaintance. When my wum 
took away* I returned to my study, sat down at. my 
i writing-tabic, folded my paper into proper margins, 
wrote the .word Mirror a* top, and filling my pen 
;A again, drew up the curtain, and prepared to delineate 
/the serene before me. But I found things not quite 
in the situation 1 had left them : the groups were 
more confused, the figures less striking, the colours 
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less vivid, than 1 had seen them before I 

continued, however, to look on them — ttot 
how long; for I was weked fioni a very 
at half an hour past six, by Peter asking’ if | 
chose to drink coffee. 

[ was ashamed and vexed at the situation * 

he found me. 1 drank my fiiM dish rut her of 
humour with myself ; but, during ihe second, I Wg$n. 
to account for it from natural caus-s ; and, before ISthf 
third was finished, had resolved that study was ii^v! 
proper almr irylelmu and concluded the evening with < 
the rtdventme* ol our of the linYt: i \d( :tdar*, cult of" 
the Arabian A /.g/d.d l , )wv''Uiirm»'nt*. 

For all this arrear, 1 dievv. ri"v>hnelv« on to-mor- 
row, anti alter br-nkfiM prepared according- 

ly, l had actually gore so lur \< io writ, tin t\, in- 
troductory s*u,iem*e% all of \vhuu 1 bawl, ami was 
just hlacl big the letter 1. fur ttie beg m mug of a 
fourth, when i\ter opened th" do«r, and iumoimced 
it gentleman an t>ld acquaint. uve, whom 1 had not 
seen for a considerable tun", After he had u:t w<th 
ino for more due an hour, !u: lose to go away * 1 
pulled out My witch, and 1 will lair! y own l was 
not sorry to \ \l it within a few minutes of one ; so 
I gave up the morning for lost, and invited myself 
to accompany my friend in some visits he proposed 
making. Our'tour concluded m a dinner at a tavern, 
whence we repaired to the play, and did noftpart 
till midnight. 1 worn #> bed without much self-re-' 
proueh, l)y considering that intercourse with the' 
world fits a man fur reforming it. 

1 need not go through every day of the subse- 
quent month, during winch 1 remained in town, 
though there seldom passed one that did not remind 
me of what l owed to your friendship. It is eupttgh 
to tell you, that during the first fortnight, I always 

VOL. xxxiv, w 
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found dome apology for delaying the execution of 
lay purpose ; and, during the last, contented myself 
with flto,, prospect of the leisure I should soon enjoy 
in tWcountry, to which I was invited by a relation 
to spend some time with him previous to his coming 

- to town for the w inter. 1 arrived at his house about 
the flriddle of December. T looked on his fields, his 
walks, and his woods, which the extreme mildness 
of the season had still left in the garb of Thomson’s 
philosophic melancholy, as scenes full of inspiration, 

, ''ha which Genius might try her wings, and Wisdom 
meditate without interruption. But I am obliged 
to own, that, though I have walked there many a 

- time; though my lancy was w'armed with the scene, 
and shot out into a thousand excursions over the 
regions of loinance, of melancholy, of sentiment, 
of humour, of criticism, and of science, she returned, 
like the first messenger of Noah, without having 
found a resting place ; and 1 have, at last, strolled 
back to the house, where I sat listless in my cham- 
ber, with the irksome consciousness of some im- 
pel formed resolution, from which I was glad to be 
relieved by a summons to billiards, or a call to 
dinner. 

Thus have I returned to town, as unprofitable in 
the moments of solitude and retirement, as in those 
of business or society. Do hot smile at the word 
ftusi&ess ; what would be idleness to you, is to me 
very serious employment : Resides you know very 

' well, that to be idle, is often to be least at leisure. 
1 am now almost hardy enough to lay aside altoge- 
ther my resolution of writing in your paper ; but I 
find that resolution a sort of bond against me, till 
you are good enough to cancel it, by saying, you dp 
pot expect me to write. I have made a more than 
ordinary effort to give you this sincere account of 
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my attempts to assist you. I have at least the con- 
solation of thinking that you will not need my assist- 
ance. Believe me, with all my failings, 

Most sincerely and affectionately youv% 


P. S. I have just now learned by accident, that 
my nephew, a lad of fifteen, who is come to town 
from Harrow school, and lives at present with me, 
having seen one of your numbers about a week ago* 
has already written, and intends transmitting you, 
a political essay, signed Aristides, a pastoral sub- 
scribed X. Y., and an acrostic on Miss E. M. without 
a signature. 


N° 15. TUESDAY, MARCH 10, 1779. 


Doctrina. sed vim promovet insifttm,' 

Htclique cu Itus vector a roboran t. 

HOR. 

However widely the thinking part of mankind may 
liave differed as to the proper mode of conducting 
education, they have always been unanimous in their 
opinion of its importance. The outward effects of 
it are observed by the most inattentive. They know, 
that the down and the clancing-master are the same 
from the hand of nature ; and, although a little far- 
ther reflection is necessary to perceive the effects of 
culture on the internal senses, it cannot be disputed 
that the miiul, like the body, when arrived at firm- 
11 "l 
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nes&and maturity, retains the impressions it received 
in*# more pliant mid tender uge. 

The greatest part el mankind, born to labour for 
their subsistence, are fixed in hah'.us of industry by 
tlie iron hand ot nece.^sit v. They have little time or 
opportunity lor the cultivation of the understanding ; 
the errors and immoralities in their conduce, that 
flow from the warn ot those sentiments which edu- 
cation is intended to pioduce, will, on that account, 
itteet w Jth indulgence Irom every benevolent mind, 
-But those* who arc placed in a conspicuous station, 
whose vices become more complicated and destruc- 
tive, by, die abuse ol knowledge, and the misapplica- 
tion ol improved talents, have no title to the same in- 
dulgence. Their guilt is heightened by he rank and 
fortune which protect them from puimlnnent, and 
\v h i h. in some degree, preserve them from ihatintamy 
their conduct has memed. 

I hold it, then, uncontrovertible, that the higher 
the rank, dm moie urgent is the necessity for stor- 
ing the mind with the principles, and directing the 
passions to the practice, of puhiir and private virtue. 
Pet haps it might not be impossible to form plans of 
education, to lay down rules, and contrive institu- 
tions, tor the instruction of youth of all ranks, that 
would have a general influence upon manners. But 
this is an attempt too arduous for a private hand ; 
it can be expected only from the g.cat council of 
the nation, when they shah he pleased to apply their 
experienced wisdom mid perifarulion to .so material 
an obj<ct, which, in some future period, may be 
found not less deserving their attention than those im- 
portant debates in which they are frequently engag- 
ed, which they conduct with an elegance, a deco- 
rum, and a public spirit, becoming the incorrupted, 
disinterested, virtuous representatives of a great and 
flourishing people. 
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• While in expectation of this, perhaps distant^ aera, 
I hope it will not be unacceptable to my reader to 
suggest some hints that may be useful in the educa- 
tion of the gentleman, to try if it be not possible to 
form an alliance between the virtues and the graces, 
the man and the citizen, and produce a being less 
dishonourable to the species than the courtier of 
Lord Chesterfield, and more useful to society than 
the savage of Rousseau. 

The sagacious Locke, toward the end of the last 
century, gave to the public some thoughts on educa- 
tion, the general merit of which leaves room to re- 
gret that he did not find time, as he seemed once to 
have intended, to revise what he had written, and 
give a complete treatise on the subject. But, with 
all the veneration I feel for that gre at man, and all 
the respect that is due to him, 1 cannot help being 
of opinion, that some of his observations have laid 
the foundation of that defective system of education, 
the fatal consequences of which are so well described 
by my Correspondent in the Letter published in my 
Fourth Number. Mr. Locke, sensible of the laby- 
rinth with which the pedantry of the learned had 
surrounded all the avenues to science, successfully 
employed the strength of his genius to trace know- 
ledge to her source, and point out the direct road to 
succeeding generations. Disgusted with the school* 
men, he, from a prejudice to which even great minds 
are liable, seems to have contracted a dislike to every 
thing they taught, olid even to the languages in 
which they wrote. He scruples not to speak of 
grammar as unnecessary to the perfect knowledge 
either of the dead or living languages, and to affirm, 
that a part of the years thrown away in the study of 
Greek and Latin, would be better employed in learn- 
ing the trades of gardeners and turners ; as if it wem 
a fitter and more useful recreation for a gentleman 
n 3 
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to plant potatoes, and to make chess-boards and 
f nuff'boxes, tlian to study the beauties of Cicero and 
Homer. 

It will be allowed by all, that the great purpose 
%>f education is to form the man and the. citizen, that 
he may be virtuous, happy in himself, and useful to 
society- To attain this eml, his education should 
begin, as it were, from ins birth, and be continued 
till he arrive at firmness and maturity of mind, as 
Well as of body : Sincerity, truth, justice, and hu- 
manity, are to be cullivak-u from the first dawning* 
of memory and observation. As the powers of these 
increase, the genius and disposition unfold them- 
selves; it then becomes necessary to cheek, in the 
bud, every propensity to folly or to vice; to root 
out every mean, mjHisIi, and ungeneious sentiment; 
to warm and auimute the heart in the pursuit of virtue 
and honour. The experience of ugo& has hitherto 
discovered no surer method of giving right impressions 
to young* minds, than by frequently exhibiting to 
them those bright examples which history affords, and 
by that means, inspiring them with those sentiment* 
of public and private virtue which breathe in the 
Writings ol the sages of antiquity. 

In this view, i have ever considered the acquisi- 
tion' of the dead languages as a most important 
branch in the education of a gentleman. Not to. 
mention that the slowness with which he acquires 
them, prevents his memory trom being loaded with 
facta faster than his growinj reason can compare 
and distinguish, lie becomes acquainted by degrees 
■With the virtuous characters of ancient times; he 
admires their justice, tempera nee, fortitude, and 
public sprit, and bums with a desife to imitate 
\ them. The impressions these have made, and the 
!! Wxstra.nts to which ho has been ae -ustoiued, serve as 
, * check to the many tumultuous passions which the 
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ideas of religion alone would, at that age, be unable 
to eontroul. Every victory be obtains over hiniSeif 
serves as a new' guard to virtue. When ho errs, he ^ 
becomes sensible of bis weakness, which, at the sairw^’ 
time that it teaches lum moderation, and torgivenesi 
to others, shows the necessity of keeping a stricter 
watch over his own actions. During those combats, 
his reasoning faculties expand, his judgment strength- 
ens, and, while he becomes acquainted with the cor- 
ruptions of the world, lie fixes himself in the prac- 
tice ol virtue. 

A man thus educated enters upon the theatre of 
the world with many and great advantages. Accus- 
tomed to reflection, acquainted with human nature, 
the strength of virtue, and depravity of vice, he can 
trace actions to their source, and be enabled, in the 
affairs of life, to avail himself of the wisdom and ex- 
peiience of piM ages. 

Wry different is the modern plan of education 
followed by many, especially with the children of 
persons in superior rank. They are introduced into 
the world almost from their very infancy. In place 
of having their minds stored with the bright ex- 
amples of antiquity, or those of modern times, the 
first knowledge they acquire is of the vices with 
which they are surrounded; and they learn what 
mankind are, without ever knowing what they ought 
to be. Possessed of no sentiment of virtue, of no 
social affection, they indulge, to the utmost of thehr 
ability, the gratification of every selfish appetite^ 
without any other restraint than what self-intep«ttffc 
dictates. In men thus educated, youth is not the 
season of virtuo; they have contracted the cold in- 
difference and all the vices of age, long before they 
arrive at manhood. If they attain to ibe great 
offices of the state, they become ministers as void of 
knowledge as of principle j equally regardless of the 
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national honour as of their own, their system of go- 
vernment (if it can be called a system) looks not 
beyond the present moment, and any apparent ex- 
f ertions for the public good, are meant only as props 
to support themselves in office. In the field, at the 
head of armies, indifferent as to the fate of their 
fellow-soldiers, or of their country, they make their 
power the minister of their pleasures. If the wis- 
dom of their sovereign should, happily for himself 
and his country, shut them out from his councils, 
should they be confined to a private station, finding 
no entertainment in their own breasts, as void of 
friends as incapable of friendship, they sink reflec- 
tion in a life of dissipation. 

If the probable consequences of those different 
modes of education be such as J have mentioned, 
there can be little doubt to which the preference be- 
longs, even though that which is preferred should 
be less conducive than its opposite to those elegant 
accomplishments which decorate society. But, upon 
examination, I believe even this objection will vanish ; 
for, although I willingly admit that a certain de- 
gree of pedantry is inseparable from the learning of 
the divine, the physician, or the lawyer, which a late 
commerce with the world is unable to wear off’, yet 
learning is, in no respect, inconsistent, either with 
that graceful ease and elegance of address peculiar 
to men of fashion, or with wlmt, in modern phrase, 
is called knowledge of the world. The man of su- 
perior accomplishments will; indeed, be indifferent 
about many things which are the chief objects of 
attention to the modern fine gentleman. To con- 
form to ail the minute changes of the mode, to be 
admired for the gaudiness of his equipage, to boast 
of his success in intrigue, ¥ or publish favours lie 
never received, will to him appear frivolous and dis- 
honourable. 
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‘ As many of t bo bad effects of the present system 
of education may be attributed to a premature intro- 
duction into the world, I shall conclude this paper, 
by reminding those parents and guardians who are 
so anxious to bring their children and pupils early 
into public life, 'hat one of the finest gentlemen, 
the brightest geniuses, the most useful and best-in- 
foimeo citizens of which antiquity has left us an 
example, did not think himself qualified to appear 
in public till the age of twenty-six, and continued 
his studies, (or some years alter, under the eminent 
teachers of Greece and Rome. 

1L 
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Optima veia gwventu dc Vanno 9 

Bella mad) " di /ion, 

tVerbx nuXidii , t di nowlli amori; 

7 u torn i 6 < n > nu tecco 
jSo tot no not att'eni 
E Jot tun ah dt de le mie gioie. 

GUARINI. 

Tin: effects of the return of Spring have been fre- 
qui nt!y remarked, as #ell in relation to the human 
mind, as to the animal and vegetable world. Th© 
reviving jxjwer oi this season has been traced from 
the fields to the herds that inhabit them, and from 
the lower classes of beings up to man. Gladness and 
joy are described as prevailing through universal na- 
ture, animating the low' of the cattle, the carol of 
the birds, and the pipe of the shepherd. 
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I know not if it be from a singular, or a censui- 
able disposition, that I have often felt in my own 
mind something very different from this gaiety, sup- 
posed to be the inseparable attendant of the vernal 
scene. Amidst the returning verdure of the earth, 
the mildness of the air, and the serenity of the sky, 
I have found a still and quiet melancholy take pos- 
session of my soul, which the beauty of the land- 
scape, and the melody of the birds, rather soothed 
than overcame. 

Perhaps some reason may be given why this sort 
of feeling should prevail over the mind, in those 
moments of deeper pensiveness to which every 
thinking mind is liable, more at this time of the 
year than at any other. Spring, as the renewal of 
verdure and of vegetation, becomes naturally the sea- 
son of remembrance. We are surrounded with ob- 
jects new only in their revival, but which we ac 
knowledge as our acquaintance in the years that are 
‘past. Winter, which stopped the progression of 
nature, removed them from us for a while, and we 
meet, like friends long parted, with emotions rather 
of tenderness than of gaiety. 

This train of ideas once awaked, memory follows 
over a very extensive field. And, in such a disposi- 
tion of mind, objects of cheerfulness and delight.are, 
from those very qualities, the most adapted to inspire 
that milder sort of sadness which, in the language 
of our native bard, is 4 pleasant and mournful to the 
soul.’ They will inspire tHis, not only from the 
recollection of the past, but from the prospect of the 
future ; as an anxious parent, amidst the sportive 
gaiety of the child, often thinks of the cares of man- 
hood and the sorrows of age. 

This effect will, at least, be commonly felt by 
-persons who have lived lon^ enough to see, and had 
f reflection enough to observe, the vicissitudes of life. 
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Even those who have never experienced severe ca- 
lamities, will find, in the review of their years, a 
thousand instances of fallacious promises and disap- 
pointed hopes. The dream of childhood, and the 
project of youth, have vanished to give place to sen- 
sations of a very different kind. In the peace and 
beauty of the rural scene which spring first unfolds 
to us, we are apt to recal the former state, with an 
exaggerated idea of its happiness, and to feel the pre- 
sent with increased dissatisfaction. 

But the pencil of memory stops not with the re- 
presentation of ourselves ; it traces also the com- 
panions and friends of our early days, and marks the 
changes which they have undergone. It is a dizzy 
sort of recoLlection to think over the names of our 
school- fellows, and to consider how very few of 
them the maze of accidents, and the sweep of time, 
have loft within our reach. This, however, is less 
pointed than the reflection on the fate of those whom 
affinity or friendship linked to our side, whom dis- 
tance of place, premature death, or (sometimes not 
a less painful consideration) estrangement of affec- 
tion, has disjoined from us for ever. 

I am not sure if the disposition to reflections of 
this sort be altogether a safe or a proper one. I am 
aware, that, if too much indulged, or allowed to 
become habitual, it may disqualify the mind for the 
more active and bustling scenes of life, and unfit it 
for the enjoyments oil ordinary society ; but, in a 
certain degree, 1 am persuaded .t may be found use- 
ful. We are all of us too little inclined to look into 
our own minds, all apt to put too high a value on the 
things of this life. But a man urutr \ue impressions 
I have described, will be led to look imo himself, 
and will see the vanity t>f setting his h"art upon ex- 
ternal enjoyment. He will fl 1 nothing of that un- 
social spirit which gloomy and ascetic severities in- ;h 
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spire ; but the gentle, and not unpicasing melancholy 
that will be diffused over his soul, will fill it with a 
calm and sweet benevolence, will elevate him much 
above any mean or selfish passion. It will teach him 
to look upon the rest of the world as his brethren, 
travelling the same road, and subject to the like cala- 
mities with himself; it will prompt his wish to alle- 
viate and assuage the bitterness of their sufferings, and 
extinguish in his heart every sentiment of malevo- 
lence or of envy. 

Amidst the tide of pleasure which flows on a 
mind of little sensibility, there may be much social 
joy without any social affection ; but, in a heart of 
the mould I allude to^above, though the joy may be 
less, there will, I believe, be more happiness and wore 
virtue. 

It is rarely from the precepts of the moralist, or 
the mere sense of duly, that wo acquire tin* virtues 
of gentleness, disinterestedness, benevolence, and 
humanity. The toolings must be won, as well as the 
reason convinced, before men change their conduct. 
To them the world addresses uselt, and is heard : 
it offers pleasure to the present Hour ; and the pro- 
mise of satisfaction in the future is too often preach- 
ed in vain. But lie who can feel that luxury of pen- 
sive tenderness of which 1 have given some taint 
sketches in this paper, v ill not easily be won from 
the pride of virtue, and the dignity of thought, to the 
inordinate gratifications of #ice, or the intempeiate 
amusements of folly. 

V. 
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fnsnnit vdtres stcituas Damasippns emendo. 

HOR. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE MIRROR. 


Silt, 

As I am persuaded that you will not think U with- 
out the province of a work such as you r’s, to throw 
your eye sometimes upon the inferior ranks of life, 
whore there is any error that calls loud for amend- 
ment, I will make no apology for sending you the 
following narrative. 

1 was married, about five years ago, to a young 
man in a good way of business as a grocer, whose 
character, for sobriety and diligence in his trade, 
was such as to give me the assurance of a very com- 
fortable establishment in the meantime, and, in case 
Providence should bless us with childrcu, the prospect 
of making a tolerable provision tor them. For three 
years after our marriage there never was a happier 
couple. Our shop was so well frequented, as to 
require the constant attendance of both of us ; and, 
as it was my greatos^ pleasure to see the cheerful 
activity of my husband, and the obliging attention 
which he showed to every customer, he has often, 
during that happy time, declared to me, that the 
sight of my face behind the counter (though in* 
deed. Sir, my looks are but homely) made him 
think his humble condition far more blessed than 
that of the wealthiest of our neighbours, whose pos- 
sessions deprived them of the high satisfaction of 

VOL. XXXIV. 1 
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purchasing, by their daily labour, the comfort amj 
happiness of a beloved object. 

In the evenings, after our small repast, which, if 
the day had been more than usually busy, we some- 
times ventured to finish with a glass or two of punch ; 
while my husband was constantly engaged with his 
books and accounts, it was my employment to sit by 
his side knitting, and at the same time, to tend the 
cradle of our first child, a girl, who is now a fine 
prattling creature of four years of age, and begins 
already to give me some little assistance in the care of 
her younger brother and sister. 

Such was the picture of our little family, in which 
we once enjoyed all the happiness that virtuous in- 
dustry, and the most perfect affection, can bestow. 
But those pleasing days, Mr. Mirror, are now at 
an end. 

The sources of unhappiness in my situation are 
very different from those of other unfortunate mar- 
ried persons. It is not of my husband’s idleness or 
extravagance, his ill-nature or his avarice, that I have 
to complain ; neither are we unhappy from any de- 
crease of affection, or disagreement in our opinions. 
But I will not, Sir, keep you longer in suspense. In 
short, it is my misfortune that my husband is become 
u Man of Taste . 

The first symptom of this malady, for it is now 
become a disease indeed, manifested itself, as I have 
said, about two years ago, w^n it was my husband** 
ill-luck to receive one day from a customer, in pay- 
ment of a pound of sugar, a crooked piece of silver, 
which he, at first, mistook for a shilling, but found, 
on examination, to have some strange characters 
upon it, which neither of us could make any thing 
of. An acquaintance coming in, who, it seems, had 
$ome knowledge of those matters, declared it at once 
to be a very curipui coin of Alexander the Third ; 
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atid, affirming that he knew a virtuoso who would 
be extremely glad to be possessed of it, bid him half 
a guinea for it upon the spot. My poor husband, 
who knew as little of Alexander the Third, as of 
Alexander the Great, or his other namesake, the Cep- 
persmith, was nevertheless persuaded, from the extent 
of the offer, and the opinion he had of his friend’s 
discernment, that he was possessed of a very valuable 
curiosity ; and in this he was fully confirmed, when, 
on showing it to the virtuoso above-mentioned, he 
was immediately offered triple the former sum. This 
too was rejected, and the crooked coin was now 
judged to be inestimable. It would tire your pa- 
tience, Mr. Mirror, to describe minutely the pro- 
gress of my husband’s delirium. The neighbours 
soon heard of our acquisition, ami flocked to be in- 
dulged with a sight of it. Others who had valuable 
curiosities of the same kind, but who w$re prudent 
enough not to reckon them quite beyond all price, 
were, by much entreaty, prevailed on by my husband 
to exchange them for guineas, half- guineas, and 
crown-pieces ; so that, in about a month’s time, he 
could boast of being possessed of twenty pieces, all 
of inestimable value, which cost him only the trifling 
sum of 18/. 12s. 6d. 

But the malady did not rest here ; it is a dreadful 
thing, Mr. Mirror, to get a taste. It ranges from 
4 heaven above, to the earth beneath, and to the 
waters under the earth.’ Every ’production of na- 
ture, or of art, rema&able either for beauty or de- 
formity, but particularly if either scarce or old , is now 
the object of my husbatid’s avidity. The profits of 
our business, once considerable, but now daily di- 
minishing, are expended, not only on coins, but on 
shells, lumps of different coloured stones, dried but- 
terflies, old pictures, ragged books, and worm-eaten 
parchments. 
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Our house, which it was once my highest pleasure 
to keep in order, it would be npw equally vain to 
attempt cleaning as the ark of Noah, The children's 
bed is supplied by an Indian canoe ; and the poor 
little creatures sleep three of them" in a hammock, 
jMty&g up to the roof between a duffed crocodile and 
the skeleton of a calf with two heads. Even the com- 
modities of otir shop have been turned out to make 
room for trash and vermin. Kites, owls , and bats , are 
perched upon the top of our shelves; and it was but 
yesterday, that, putting my hand into a glass jar that 
used to contain pickles, I laid hold of a large taran- 
tula iu place of a mangoe. 

In the bitterness of my soul, Mr. Mihkok, l have 
been -v often tempted to revenge myself on the objects 
of my husband’s frenzy, by burning, smashing, and 
destroying them wiihout mercy; but, besides that 
such violent procedure, might have effects too dread- 
ful upon a bruin which, I fear, is already much un- 
settled, f could not take such a course, without being 
guilty of a fraud to pur creditors, several of whom 
will, I believe, sooner or later, find it their only 
means of reimbursement, to take back each man his 
own monsters. 

Meantime, Sir, as my husband constantly peruses 
your paper (one instance of his taste which l can- 
not object to), f have some small hopes that a good 
effect may be produced by giving him a fair view of 
himself in your moral looking-glass. If such should 
be the happy consequence of your publishing this 
letter, you shall havt the sincerest thanks of a 
grateful heart, from your now disconsolate humble 
servant, 

Rebecca Prune. 

I cannot help expressing my suspicion that Mrs. 
Rebecca Prune has got somebody to write her letter. 
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•If she wrote it herself, I am afraid it may Be 
thought that the grocer’s wife, who is so knowing 
in what she describes, and can joke so learnedly on 
her spouse’s ignorance of the three Alexanders, has 
not much reason to complain of her husHmd being 
zmanof taste. ' 

Her case, however, is truly di stressful ,^ar*d iiaHQfci 
particular species of her husband’s d isorder^ather 
uncommon. The taste of a man in his stagfm ge- 
nerally looks for some feputatiou from his "neigh- 
bours and the world, and walks out of doors to show 
itself to both. 

1 remember, a good many years ago, to have 
visited the villa of a citizen of Bath, who had made 
a considerable fortune by the profession of a toyman 
in that city. It was curious to observe how much 
he had carried the ideas of his trade into his house 
and grounds, if such might be called a kind of Gothic 
building, of about 18 feet by 12, and tfn enclosure, 
somewhat short of an acre. The first had only a 
few closets within ; but it made a most gallant and 
warlike show without. It had turrets about the size 
of the king at nine pins , and battlements like the side- 
crust of a Christmas goose-pic. To complete the ap- 
pearance of a castle , we entered by a drawbridge, 
which in construction and dimensions, exactly re- 
sembled the lid of a travelling trunk. To the right 
of the house was a puddle, which, however, was 
dignified with the name of a harbour , defended by 
two redoubts , under <|pver of which lay a vessel of the 
size of au ordinary bathing-tub , mounting a parcel of 
old 1 toothpick- cases, fitted up into guns, and manned 
with some of the toyman’s little family of plaything 
figures, with red jackets and striped trowsers, whom 
he had impressed into the service. The place where 
this vessel lay, a fat little man, whom I had met on 
the shore, who seemed an intimate acquaintance of 
i 3 
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the proprietor, informed me was called Spithead, and 
the ship\ name) he told me, pointing to the picture 
on her stern, was the Victory. 

This gentleman afterwards conducted me, not 
without some fear, across a Chinese bridge, to a 
pagoda, in which it was necessary to assume the pos- 
ture of devotion, as there was not room to stand up- 
right. On the sides of the great serpentine walk, as 
he termed it, by which we returned from this edifice, 
I found a device, which my •Cicerone looked upon as 
a master-stroke of genius. The ground was shaped 
into the figures of the different suits of cards ; «o that 
here w T as the heart walk, the diamond walk, the club 
walk, and the spade walk, the last of which had the 
additional advantage? of being sure to produce a pun. 
On my observing how pleasant and ingenious all this 
was, my conductor answered, * Ay, ay, let him 
alone for that ; he has givc*u them a little of every 
thing, you see : and so he may, Sir, for he can 
very well afford //.’ 

1 believe wa must rest the matter here. In this 
land of freedom there is no restraining the liberty of 
being ridiculous; I would only entreat Mr. Prune, 
and indeed many of his betters, to have some regard 
for their wives and families, and not to make fools 
of themselves, till, like the Bath toyman, they can 
very well afford it. 
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N° 18. SATURDAY, MARCH 27, 1779. 


Laudabunt alii claram Ilhodctn aut MijUltncn , 

HOR. 

“Nothing is more* amusing to a traveller, than to 
observe the different characters of the inhabitants of 
the countries through which he passes; and to find, 
upon crossing a river or ,a mountain, as marked a 
difference in the manners, the sentiments, and the 
opinions of the people, as in their appearance, their 
dress, or their language. Thus, the easy vivacity of 
the French, is as’ opposite to the dignified* gravity of 
the Spaniard on the one baud, as it is to the phleg- 
matic dulncss of the German on the oilier. Rut, 
though all allow that every nation has some striking 
feature, some distinguishing characteristic, philoso- 
phers are not agreed as to the causes & f that distinc- 
tion. Montesquieu has exerted all the powers of his 
genius to prove, that difference of climate is the chief, 
or the only cause of the difference of national cha- 
racters ; and it is not surprising that the opinion of 
so great a man should have gained much ground. 
None of his followers tvns carried the mutter farther 
than the author of Re die relies Philosophkjues sur les 
AmericainSy wliOvse chief object seems to have been to 
dhow, that the climate of America is of such a nature, 
that, from its baneful influence, even the human spe- 
cies has degenerated in that quarter of the globe. 

I must confess, however, that I have often doubt- 
ed us to the justness of this opinion ; and, though 

• 
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1 do not mean to deny that climate has an influence 
on man, as well as on other animals, I cannot help 
thinking that Montesquieu, and the writers who have 
adopted his system, have attributed by far too much 
to it. 

It must be allowed that man is less affected By 
the influence of climate than any other animal. But 
of all the human race, an American savage seems to 
approach the nearest, in the general condition of his 
life, to the brute creation, and, of consequence, ought 
to be most subject to the power of climate. And 
yet, if we compare an Indian with an European pea- 
sant or manufacturer, we shall be apt to think, that 
the former, considered as an individual, holds a 
higher rank in the scale of being than the latter. 

The savage, quitting his cabin, goes to the assem- 
bly of his tribe, and there delivers his sentiments on 
the affairs of his little nation with a spirit, a force, 
and an energy, that might do honour to an European 
orator. Thence ho goes to make war upon his foes ; 
and in the field, discovers a sagacity tn his strata- 
gems, a boldness in his designs, a perseverance in his 
operations, joined with a patience of fatigue and of 
suffering, that have long been objects of admiration, 
and which filled the inhabitants of the Old World, 
when they first beheld them, with wonder and 
astonishment. How superior such a being to one 
occupied, day after day, in turning the head of a pm, 
or forming the shape of a button , and possessing not 
one idea beyond the businessfcin which he is immedi- 
ately employed I 

It may perhaps bo objected, that no fair compari- 
son can be made where the state of society is so dif- 
ferent, the necessary effect of civilization being to 
introduce a distinction of ranks, and to sink the 
lower orders of men far beneath that station to which 
hy nature they are entitled. But allowing this ob« 
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s&rvation to be just, we shall find, upon comparing 
the savage of America with the savage of Europe, as 
described by Caesar and Tacitus, that the former is at 
least equal to the latter in all the virtues above enu- 
merated. 

We need not, however, go so far for instances, to 
show, that other causes act more powertully than 
climate, in forming the manners, and fixing the cha- 
racters of men. London and Paris are, at present, 
the first cities in Europe, in point of opulence and 
number of inhabitants- ami in no other part of the 
western world are the polite and elegant aits culti* 
vated to such advantage. But the inhabitant*! of 
those cities differ essentially in manners, sentiments, 
and opinions j while, at the *ame tune, they breathe 
an air so very much alike, that it is impossible to 
impute that difference, in any considerable degree, 
to difference of climate ; and, perhaps, Jt may not 
be a difficult task to point out various other causes, 
which may enable us to account sufficiently lor the 
distinction between the national character of the two 
people. 

In France, the power of the great nobles was 
sooner reduced within bounds than m England ; and, 
in proportion as their power fell, ilmt of the monarch 
rose. But no sooner was the authority of the crown 
established on a firm basis, than the court became au 
object of the first attention and importance. Every 
man of genius, of distinction, and of rank, hastened 
thither, in hopes of Meeting with that encourage- 
ment which his talents merited, or of being able to 
display, on the only proper theatre, those advantages 
which he possessed, either in reality, or in his own 
imagination. 

Thus ?aris, the seat of the court, became the cen- 
tre of all that was great and noble, elegant and po- 
lite. The manners every day became more and 
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'more polished; and no man who did not possess 
the talents necessary to make himself agreeable, could 
expect to rise in the world, however great his abilities 
might otherwise be. The pleasures of society were 
cultivated with care and assiduity ; and nothing tend- 
ed more to promote them, than that free intercourse 
which soon came to take place between the sexes. 
AH men studied to acquire those graces and accom- 
plishments by which alone they could hope to re- 
commend themselves to the ladies, whose influence 
pen aded every branch of government and every de- 
partment of the slate. 

fn England, on the other hand, the crown gained 
little by the lall of the nobility. The high preroga- 
tive exerted by the princes of the Tudor race, was 
of short duration. A third order soon arose, that, 
for a lime, trampled alike on the throne and the 
nobles And even after the constitution was at 
length happily settled, the sovereign remained so 
limited w power and in revenue, that his court never 
acquired a uegree of influence or splendor at ail com- 
parable to that of the French monarch. London had 
become so great and opulent by its extensive com- 
merce, that the residence of the court could add little 
to that consideration in which it was already held. 
This circumstance had a powerful effect on the man- 
ners, What was looked upon as a virtue at Paris, 
was in London considered as a vice. There industry 
and frugality were so essentially requisite, that every 
elegant accomplishment was injected as incompatible 
with those great commercial virtues. 

The daik and gloomy spirit of fanaticism, tfhich 
prevailed so universally in England during the last 
century, served as an additional barrier against the 
progress of politeness and elegance of manners. Add 
to this, that the English (owing perhaps to the supe- 
rior degree of liberty they enjoy, and to their high 
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independent spirit) have ever been more attached to 
a country life than any civilized people in Europe; 
and this last circumstance, slight as it may appear, 
has perhaps had as powerful an influence as any I 
Mve mentioned. A man who lives in retirement, 
may be sincere, open, honourable, above dissimula- 
tion, and free from disguise ; but he never can pos- 
sess that ease of behaviour, and that elegance of man- 
ners, which nothing but a familiar acquaintance with 
the world, and the habit of mingling in society, and 
of conversing with persons of different ranks and dif- 
ferent characters can bestow. 

Let us not repine, however, at the superiority of 
our neighbours in this respect, it is, perhaps, im- 
possible to possess, at once, th $ useful and the agree- 
able qualities in an eminent degree ; and if ease and 
politeness be only attainable at the expense of since- ' 
nty in the men, and chastity in the women, I flatter 
myself, there are few of my readers who would not 
think the purchase made at too high a price. 

lhjtve, of late, remarked, with regret, an affectation 
of the manners of France, and a disposition in some 
of the higher ranks to introduce into this island that 
apecies of gallantry which has so long prevailed in 
that nation. But, happily, neither the habits, the dis- 
positions, the genius of our people, nor that mixture 
of ranks which our constitution necessarily produces, 
will admit of it. In France, they contrive to throw 
over their greatest excises a veil so delicate and so 
fine, as in some measure to hide the deformity of vice, 
and tWen at times to bestow upon it the semblance of 
virtue. But with us, less delicate and less relined, 
vice appears in its native colours, without conceal- 
ment and without disguise ; and were the gallantry 
of Paris transplanted into this soil, it would soon de- 
generate into gross debauchery. At present my 
countrywomen are equally respected for their virtue, 
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as admired for their beauty ; and I trust it will be 
lon^ before they cease to be so. 


N" 19. TUESDAY, MARCH 30, 1779. 


My friend Mr. Umphravi lie’s early retirement, and 
long residence in the country, have given him many 
peculiarities to which, had he continued longer in 
the world, and had a freer intercourse with mankind, 
ho would probably not have been subject. These 
give to his manner an apparent hardness, which, iu 
reality, is widely different from his natural disposi- 
tion. 

As he passes much time in study and solitudg, and 
is naturally of a thoughtful cast, the subjects of which 
he reads, and the opinions which he forms, make a 
, strong and deep impression on his mind ; they be- 
come, as it were, friends and companions from whom 
he is unwilling to be separated. Hence he commonly 
shows a disposition to take a lead in, and give the 
tone to conversation, and delivers his opinions too 
much in the manner of a l<#ture. And, though this 
curiosity and love of information concur with that 
politeness which he is ever studious to obseiVe, to 
make him listen with patience and attention to the 
opinions of others, yet, it must be confessed, that he 
is apt to deliver his own with an uncommon degree 
of warmth, and I have very seldom found him dis- 
posed to surrender them. 

I find, however, nothing disagreeable in this pe* 
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culiftrity of my friend. The natural strength of his 
understanding, the extent of his knowledge, and that 
degree of taste which .he has derived from a strong 
conception of the sublime, the tender, and the beau- 
tiful, assisted by an extensive acquaintance with the 
elegant writers, both of ancient and modern times, 
render his conversation, in many respects, both in- 
structive and entertaining ; and that singularity of 
opinion, which is the natural consequence of his 
want of opportunities of comparing his own ideas 
with those of others, affords me an additional plea- 
sure. But, above all, I am delighted with the good* 
ness of heart which breaks forth in every sentiment he 
delivers. 

Mr. Umphraville’s sister, who is often present, and 
sometimes takes a part in those conversations, is of a 
character at once amiable and respectable. 

In her earlier days, she spent much of her time in 
the perusal of novels and romances : but though she 
still retains a partiality for the few works of that kind 
which are possessed of merit, her reading is now 
chiefly confined to works of a graver cast. 

Miss Umphraville, though she has not so much 
learning, possesses, perhaps, no less ability as a ’wo- 
man, than her brother does as a man ; and, having 
less peculiarity in her way of thinking, has, conse- 
quently, a knowledge better fitted for common life. 
It is pleasing to observe how Miss Umphraville, 
while she always appeal^ to act an under-part, and 
sometimes, indeed, not to act a part at all, yet watches 
with a tender concorn, over the singularities of her 
brother’s disposition ; and without betraying the 
smallest consciousness of her power, generally con* 
trives to direct him in the most ■‘material parts of his 
conduct. 

Mr, Umphraville is the best master, and the best 
landlord, that ever lived. The rents of his estate 

VOL. XXXIV. K 
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have undergone scarce any alteration since he came 
to the possession of it ; and his tenants too are nearly 
the same. The ancient possessors have never been 
removed from motives of interest, or without some 
very particular reason ; and the few new ones he lias 
chosen to introduce, are, for the most part, persons 
who have been servants in his family, whose fidelity 
and attachment he lias rewarded by a small farm at 
alow rent. 

1 hate had many a pleasant conversation, about 
sunset in a summer evening, with those venerable 
grey-headed villagers. Their knowledge of country- 
affairs, the sagacity of their remarks, aud the manner , 
acquired by a residence in Mr. Umphraviile’s family, 
with which they are accustomed to deliver them, have 
afforded me much entertainment. 

It is delightful to hear them run out in praises of 
their landlord. They have told me there is not a 
person in his neighbourhood, who stands in need of 
his assistance, who has not felt the influence of his 
generosity ; which, they say, endears him to the 
whole country, Yet, such is the effect of that re- 
served and particular manner which my friend has 
contracted, that while his good qualities have pro- 
cured him great esteem, and the disinterestedness of 
Ins disposition, with the opinion entertained of his 
honour ami integrity, has always prevented him from 
fading into disputes v>r quarrels with his neighbours, 
then, is scarcely one of thqjy with whom he lives on 
terms o! fMmlmruy. 

Mr. L'mpliiavilje, in the earlier part of his life, had 
an attachment to an amiable young lady. Their 
sitijfl-.oi) at that time might have made an avowal of 
his passion equally fatal it> both; ami, though it was 
in it without a severe druggie, Mr. Urr.phraville had 
fi'inu.'a* enough to suppvev. the declaration of an 
attachment lie was unabie to subdue. The lady. 
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pome time after, married ; since that period, Mr. 
Umphraville has never seen her, or been known so 
much as once to mention her name ; but l am cre- 
dibly informed, that, by his interest, her eldest son 
has obtained high preferment in the army. The 
only favour which Mr. Umphraville ever asked from 
any great man was for tics young gentleman; but 
neither the lady herself, nor any of li tr family, know 
by whose influence his advancement 1ms been pro- 
cured. 

Though it is possible, that, if Mr. Umphraville 
had mairied at an eaily period ol life, his lttind, 
even in a state of retirement, would have retained a 
polish, ami escaped many oS ilio^e peculiarities it has 
now contracted; yet, i own, 1 am rather inclined 
to believe his remaining single a fortunate circum- 
stance. Nor have my lair readers any reason to be 
offended at the remark : great talents, Vven in a ge- 
nerou* and benevolent ms n<l, are sometimes attended 
with a certain want of pliability, winch is ill suited 
to the ccrdttfhl'es of domestic hie. A man of such 
a disposition as Mr. Umphraville has now acquired, 
might consider the delicacy, the vivacity, and the 
fine shades of female character, as frivolous and be- 
neath attention ; or, at least might be unable, for 
any length of time, to receive pleasure num those 
indulgerides, which minds of a softer mould may re- 
gard as the great and amiable perfection of what 
Mr. Pope calls ^ 

. * The la.4 best work of Heaven.’ 

With all those respectable talents which Mr. Um- 
phraville possesses, with all that generosity of senti- 
ment, and goodness of heart, so conspicuous in every 
thing he says or does, which so strongly endear him 
to his friends, 1 am apt to think, that, in the very 
k 2 
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intimate Connexion of the married life, the woman 
of delicacy and sensibility might often feel herself 
hurt by the peculiarities of character to which he is 
subject 

The situation of a wife is, in »this respeot, very 
different from that of a shier . Miss Umphravilie’s 
observation of her brother's peculiarities, neither lessens 
her esteem nor her affection for him ; these peculiari- 
ties serve onl) to increase her attention to him, and to 
make her more solicitous to prevent their effects* But 
in that still closer connexion which subsists between 
husband and wife, while the perception of his weak- 
ness might not have lessened the wife’s affecliou, it 
might have given her a distress which a sister will not 
be apt to feel : a sister may observe the weaknesses of 
a brother without a blush, and endeavour to correct 
them without being hurt ; a wife might bqable to do 
neither. 

These views which 1 huve given of Mr. Umph^a* 
vilie and his family, may, perhaps, appear tedious ty, 
my readers, in giving thi^detail, I am afraid i have'* 
not sufficiently remembered, that, as they have not 
the same intonate acquaintance with that gentleman 
which I have, they will not feel the same interest in 
what relates to him. 

L. 8. 


N° 20. SATURDAY,* APRIL 3, 1779. 


Tantane ammin cceleslibus irt£ f 

V1RG. 

While so many subjects of contention occupy t ho 
votaries , of business and ambition, and prove the 
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soxirce of discoid, envy, jealousy, and rivalship, 
among mankind, one would be apt to imagine, that 
the pursuits and employments of studious and lite- 
rary men would be carried on with calmness good 
temper, and tranquillity. The philosophic sage, 
retired from the world, who bath truth for the ob- 
ject of his inquiries, might be willing, it were natural 
to suppose, to give up his own system, when he 
found it at variance with truth, and would never 
quarrd with another for adopting a different one ; 
and the man of elegance and taste, who has literary 
entertainment in view, would not, one should thint 
find fault with the like amusements of other men, or 
dispute with rancour or heat, upon mere matters of 
taste. Bui the fact has been otherwise : the dis- 
putes among the learned have, in every age, been 
carried on with the utmost virulence : and men, pre- 
tending to taste, have railed at each other with un- 
;JSfral)eled abuse. Possibly the abstraction from the 
, 4orld, in which the philosopher lives, may render 
jmim more impatient of contradiction than those who 
mix oftoner with common societies ; and perhaps 
that fineness and delicacy of perception which the 
man of taste acquires, may be more liable to irrita- 
tion than the coarser feelings of minds less cultivated 
and improved. 

I have been led into tlies* 1 remarks by a conversa- 
tion at which I happened lately to be present. Last 
week, having left with my Lditdr materials for iny 
next paper, 1 went tefthe country for a lew days, to 
pay # a visit to a friend, whose real name 1 shall con- 
ceal under that of Sy IveMer. Sy Ivo t( r, when a young 
man, had retired to the country, and having suc- 
ceeded to a paternal estate, which was sufficient for 
all his wants, had lived alino-i constantly at home. 
His time was spent chiefly in study, and he had pub- 
lished some performances w hich did honour to his 
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genius and his knowledge. During all this time, 
Sylvester was the regular correspondent of a gentle- 
man whom 1 shall h«fe call Alcander, whose taste 
and pursuits were in many respects similar to his own. 
A kinder, though he wa^ notan author like Sylvester, 
had from nature, a very delicate taste, which had 
been much improved by culture. From a variety of 
accidents the two friends had not met tor a great 
number of years : but while I was at Sylvester a 
house, he received a letter from Alcander, notilying 
that gentleman’s being on his way to visit him; and 
soon after he arrived accordingly. 

It is not easy to describe the pleasure which the 
two friends fell at meeting. Alter the first saluta- 
tions, their discourse took a literary turn. 1 was 
delighted, us well us instructed, with the remarks 
which were made upon men and books, by two per- 
sons of extensive information and accomplished taste ; 
and the warmth with which they made them, added 
a relihli to dieir obsmvations. The conversation 
lasted till it was very late, when my host and hm 
friend retired to their apartments, much loaded with 
each other, and in full expectation of additional en- 
tertainment from a continuation ot such intercourse 
at the return of a new day. 

Next morning, after breakfast, their literary dis- 
course was resumed. Tt turned on a comparison ot 
the different genius and merit of the French and 
English authors. Sylvester said, he thought there 
Was a power of reasoning, a strength ot genius, and 
a depth of reflection in the English authors, of which 
the French, in general, were incapable ; and that, 
in his opinion, the preference lay greatly on the aide 
of the writers of our own country. Aieander begged 
leave to differ from him ; he admitted there was an 
appearance of depth in many of the English authors, 
mt he said it was false and hollow. Be maintained. 
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that the seeking after something profound, had led 
into many useless metaphysical disquisition, in which 
the writer had no real merit, nor could the roader 
find any real advantage. But the French authors, 
jte said, excelled in remarks on life and cHaracmr^ 
which, as * they were founded on actual observation, 
might be attended with much utility, and as they 
were expressed in the liveliest manner, could not 
fail to give the highest entertainment. Alcander, in 
the course of his argument, endeavoured to illustrate 
it by a comparison of some of the most distinguish- 
ed authors of both countries. Sylvester, finding 
those writers, whom he had studied with attention, 
and imitated with success, so warmly attacked, re- 
plied with some heat, ns it' lie thought it tended to 
the disparagement of his own compositions. Sylves- 
ter said something about French frivolity ; and Al- 
cander replied with a sarcasm on metaphysical 
absurdity. 

Finding the conversation take this unlucky turn, 

I endeavoured to change the subject ; and from the 
comparison of the English and French authors, took 
occasion to mention that period of English literature, 
which has been frequenty termed the Augustan age 
of England, when that constellation of wits appeared 
which illuminated the reign of Queen Anne. 

But this subject pf conversation was as unfortu- 
nate as die former. Sylvester is a professed admirer 
of Swift, to whom his attachment is perhaps height- 
ened by a little Torylftn in his political principles. 
Alcander is a keen Whig, and as great an admirer of 
Addison. As the conversation had grown rather 
warm on a general comparison of the authors of one 
country with those of another, so its warmth was 
much greater when the comparison was made of two 
particular favourite authors. Sylvester talked of the 
strength, the dignity, the forcible observation, and 
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the wit of Swift ; Alcander, of the ease, the grace- 
fulness, the native and agreeable humour of Addison. 
From remarks upon their writings* they went to 
their characters. Sylvester spoke in praise of open- 
ness and spirit, and threw out something against envy, 
jealousy, and meanness. Alcander inveighed against 
pride and ill-nature, and pronounced un eulogimn on 
elegance, philanthropy, and gentleness of manners. 
Sylvester spoke as it he thought no man of a candid 
and gpnerous mind could be a lover of Addison ; 
Alcander, as if none but a severe and ill-tempered one 
could endure Swift. 

The spirits of the two friends were now heated to 
a violent degree, and not a little rankled at each 
other. I endeavoured again to give the discourse a 
new direction, and, ns if accidentally, introduced 
something about the Epistle* of Ehalaris . 1 knew 

both gentlemen were masters of the dispute upon 
that subject, which has so much divided the learned, 
and I thought a dry question of this sort could rot 
possibly interest them too much. But in this I was 
mistaken. Sylvester and Alcander took different sides 
upon this subject, as they had done upon the former, 
and supported their opinions with no less warmth 
than before. Each of them oatohed fire from every 
thing his opponent said, as if neither could think 
well of the judgment of that man who was of an opi- 
nion diffcient bom his nun. 

With this last debate the conversation ended. At 
our meeting next day, a formal politeness took place 
between {Sylvester uud Alcander, very different from 
that openness and cordiality of manner which they 
showed at their first meeting. The last, soon after, 
took his departure ; and, 1 believe, neither of them 
fell that respect for each other’s understanding, nor 
that warmth of affection, which they entertained be- 
fore this visit. 
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Alas ! the two friends did not consider that it was 
equally owing to the fauit pf each that their friend- 
ship was thus changed into coldness. Bot|a attached 
to the same pursuits, and accustomed to indulge them 
chiefly in seclusion and solitude, they had Itcen too 
little accustomed to bear contradiction. This impa- 
tience of contradiction had not been corrected in 
either, by attention to the feelings or views of others; 
and the warmth which each ielt in supporting Ids 
own particular opinion, prevented him irom giving 
the proper indulgence to a diversity of opinion in 
the other. 

S. 


N* 21. TUESDAY, APRIL G, 1779, 


This day’s paper I devote to Correspondents. The 
first ut die two letters it contains was brought to my 
Jbkhtor by a spruce footman, who, upon lining asked 
whence he came, replied, from Mrs. Meekly 's. 

TO THE AUTHOR OF THE MIRROR. 

SIR, 

The world has, at Afferent periods, been afflicted 
with diseases peculiar to the times in which they ap- 
peared, and the Faculty have, with great ingenuity, 
contrived certain generic names, by which they might 
be distinguished, it being a quality of great use and 
comfort in a physician to be able to tell precisely of 
what disorder his patient is likely to die. The wen* 
vous seems to be the ailment in greatest vogue at 
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present ; a spedes of disease, which I am apt to con- 
sider as not the less terriUr for being less mortal than 
many others. 1 speak not from personal experience* 
]Vlr. Mirror; my own constitution, thank God I is 
pretty iobust ; but I have the misfortune to be afflict- 
ed with a nervous wife. 

It is impossible to enumerate a twentieth part of 
the symptoms of this lamentable disorder, or of the 
circumstances by which its paroxysms are excited or 
racn-ased. Its dependence on the natural pheno- 
mena of the wind and weather , on the temperature 
of the air whether hot or cold, moist or dry, might 
be accounted tor; and my wife would then be in no 
worse sinruuou than the lady in a red cap and green 
jacket, whose figure 1 have si on in the little Dutch 
barometers, known by the name oi Buhhftouse* But, 
beside feeling the impn^moii of those particulars, her 
disorder is brought on by incidents still more fre- 
quent, and loss easy to be foreseen, than even the 
occasional changes in our atmo-phere. A persop 
running hastily up or down stairs, shutting a door 
roughly, placing -the tongs on the leit side of the 
grate, and the poker on the right, setting the china 
figures on the mantle-piece a little awry, or allowing 
the tassel of the bell-string to swing but for a mo- 
ment ; any of those little accidents has an immediate 
and irresistible effect on the nervous system of my 
wife, and produces symptoms, sometimes of languor, 
sometimes of irritation, wl^eli 1 her husband, my 
three children by a former marriage, and the other 
members of our family, equally feel and regret. Thu 
above causes of her distemper a very attentive and 
diligent discharge of our several duties might possi- 
bly prevent; but even our involuntary actions are 
apt to produce effects of a similar or more violent 
nature. It was but the other day she told rny boy 
Dick he eat his pudding so voraciously, as almost to 
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make her faint, and remonstrated against my sneezing 
in the manner I did, which, she said, tore her poor 
nerves in pieces. . 

One thing I have observed peculiar to 'this dis- 
order, which those conversant in the nature of sym- 
pathetic affections may be able to explain. It is not 
always produced by exactly similar causes, if suck 
causes exist in dissimilar situations. I have known 
my wife squeezed tor hours in a side-box, dance ft 

whole night at a ball , have my Lord talking 

as fast and as loud to her as was possible there, and 
her nose assailed by the stink of a whole row of flam* 
beaux, at going in and coming out, without feeling 
her nerves in the smallest degree affected; yet, the 
very day after, at home, she could not bear my chair, 
or the chair of one of the children, to come within 
several feet of hers; walking up stairs perfectly 
overcame her; none of us durst talk but hi whispers; 
and the smell of my buttered roll made her sick to 
death. 

As I reckon your paper a proper record for sin- 
gular cases, and intolerable grievances of every sort, 
] send the above for your insertion, stating it accord- 
ing to its nature, in terms as physically descriptive 
as my little acquaintance with the healing art can 
supply. 

I am, &c. s 

Joseph Meekly. 

This Correspondent, as far as his wife’s case fall# 
withyi the department of the physician, I must refer 
to my very learned triends Doctors Cullen and MonrO, 
who, upon being properly attended , will give him, 
I am persuaded, as sound advice as it is in the power 
of medical skill to suggest, in point of prude) we, to 
which only my prescriptions apply, I can ftdviw 
nothing so proper lor Mr. Meekly himself, as to 
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iroitale the conduct of the husband of that little lady 
lie describes, the mistress of the Dutch babyktmse ; be- 
tween whom and his wife, though there subsists a very 
intimate connexion, there is yet a contract of a par- 
ticular kind ; whenever the gentleman is at home, the 
ladyh abroad, and vice verm. In their house, in- 
deed, I do not observe any children ; from which I 
, conclude that they have all been sent to the academy 
and the boarding-school. 

I. 

. i TO THE AUTHOR OF THE MIRROR. 

SIR, 

To reconcile man to man, has been one of the great 
objects of moralists. They tell us, * that men have 
one common original, aud why should relations 
quarrel?* but then a petulant wit interposes, and 
observes, that the original is not near enough to form 
a strong connexion ; and if the modern theory of 
volcanoes be true, the original is so very distant as 
not to form any sensible connexion at all. The 
Duke of Aremberg and Sir Thomas Urquhart may 
count kindred with the Antediluvians; for the formed 
has such a pedigree prefer ved at his castle at Hainault, 
and the latter has set forth his in print; but there are 
few genealogies so complete* 

Wcnre next told, * that all men are engaged in 
one common journey throu(jh life, and why should 
they quarrel ou the road f ^The answer is but too 
obvioue^we do not quarrel merely for the sake of 
quarrelling: but as we have opportunity, we take 
the road, and oblige others, for our conveniency, to 
yield it; while eagerly galloping to the next stage* 
we bespatter those who are in our way ; we send a 
servant before to bespeak the best beds at the inn* 
and the choice of the larder ; and we make ourselves 
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as important and as troublesome as we can, merely 
for our own convenience ; nay, we bribe a waiter to 
give us all his attendance, and to let the other pas- 
sengers ring till their anus ache ; but it is alt to rea- 
der ourselves as easy as possible. 

The last consideration is, * that we aie all hasten- 
ing to one common grave, and why should we quarrel 
Ipetc, since oar quarrels must be won at an end 2* 
This proves that our disputes must be short, not that 
they may not be sharp. 

1 remember to have read somewhere of a people, 
I think to the north-west of Hungary, who had ft 
name in their own language, which answers nearly to 
our word brothers , and who prided themselves, for a 
while, in that whimsical appellation. Their tenets 
were simple and full of benevolence, and, in general, 
so plain, that those who heard them for the first 
time, imagined that they liad been previously ac- 
quainted with them. The men of whom I speak, 
could not have any long contests , for they were all 
hastening to the common goal of mortality, yet their 
disputes, although short , were sharp ; early did they 
begin to bite , and, as soon as they gained Strength, 
they devoured each other,, if the expression may be 
allowed. According to the Scottish phrase, * they 
quarrelled about the turning of a straw f they vested, 
tormented, and proscribed each other ; nay, some as- 
sert that they cut throats ; but still they declared mat 
they meant nothing phonal, and, for a long while, 
they still retained the name of brothers. 

If. that singular people, so full of benevolence, 
quarrelled incessantly for any cause, or for no cause, 
how can it be expected that we should walk through 
life to the grave with the calm and inoffensive so- 
lemnity of mourners at an interment, especially when 
so few of us have time to bestow our thoughts on the 
grave and its consequences ? 

VOL* xxxiv. l 
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>%■» impossible to reconcile man to man ; but it 
fefoorfble to bring individuals of the human race to 
a better understanding with each other. 

I mighi^dtlate this proposition in a feigned tale, 
or obscure it by an allegory ; but I rather choose to 
prove it in the course of a simple narrative of matter 
of fact 

While the Duchess of Marlborough enjoyed power 
bitle short of sovereign, she frequently felt the sati- 
rical lashes of Dr. Swift; and, when disgraced, she 
could not hut remember them ; for she had a quick 
souse of injuries, and her nature was not much in- 
dined to forgiveness. 

Thwarted ambition, great wealth, and increasing 
years, rendered her more and more peevish : she hated 
Courts over which she had no influence, and she be- 
came at length the most ferocious animal that is suf- 
fered to go loose, a violent party-woman . 

Every one knows, that as her Grace was obliged to 
descend from the highest round of the ladder of am- 
bition, so the Doctor was not allowed to mount the 
first step ; and his disappointment produced the like 
effects on him, as lost empire had done on her. 

Yet the Duchess of Marlborough became the pas- 
sionate admirer of her satirist, and was even willing 
to forgive him. Th£ perusal of Gulliver’.* Travels 
Induced this moral revolution in her sentiments; 
an# that which debased the author in the opinion of 
many of his friends, exalted^bim in the opinion of 
the Duchess of Marlborough. 

There are now lying before me some' original, let- 
ters of that celebrated lady. * Dean Swift/ .says 
she, ‘ gives the most exact account of kings, minis- 
ters, bishops, and the court* of justice, that is pos- 
sible to be writ — I could not help wishing, since 
I read his books, that we had had his assistance in 
the opposition — for 1 could easily fiwgwe him ail 
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the slaps he has given me and the Duke of Marl- 
borough, and have thanked him heartily whoever he 
would please to do good.’ . 

In another letter she says, * I most heartily wish 
that in this park I had some of the breed of those 
charming creatures Swift speaks of, and calls the 
Houyhnhnms, which I understand to be horsey so 
extremely polite, and which had all manner of good 
conversation and good principles, and that never told 
a lie, and charmed him so that he could not endure 
his own country when he returned : he says there if 
a sort of creature there called yahoos, and of the aam$ 
species with us, only a good deal uglier, but they are 
kept tied up, and by that glorious creature the horses, 
are not permitted to do any mischief. You will think 
that I am distracted with Dean Swift, but I really 
have not been pleased so much a long time as with 
what he writes, Kind therefore 1 will end* with one of 
his sentences, that he mortally hales kings and minister*.* 

Thus the Duchess ‘ became distracted with Dean 
Swift j’ and, on account of his libel against human 
nature, ‘ graciously pardoned his libels against her 
own sacred person.’ 

But Dr. Swift knew not her favourable opinion of 
him ; for he left in manuscript a severer invective 
against her than any that he had published in his life* 
time. Pity that, tor want of information, the 
understanding should still have subsisted on his part! 
The good offices of a friend might easily have recon- 
ciled two persons so xffltch connected with each other 
by ttye common ties of misanthropy. 

I am, &c, 

ADELUS. 
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Sineerum cvpimus vas mcrustaie. 

IIOR. 

TO THE AUTHOR OF THE MIRROR. 

SIR, 

Your Mirror, it seems, possesses uncommon virtues, 
and you generously hold it out to the public, that we 
may dress our characters at it. I trust it is, at least, 
a faithful glass, and will give a just representation of 
those lurking imperfections or excellencies which we 
distinguish with difficulty, or sometimes altogether 
overlook. I struggle, therefore, to get forward in the 
crowd, and to set before your moral Mirror a per- 
sonage who has long embarrassed me. 

The observation of character, when I first looked 
beyond a college for happiness, formed not only my 
igjiibsernent, but, for some years, my favourite study. 
T had been so fortunate as early to imbibe strict no- 
tions of morality and religion, and to arrive at man- 
hood in perfect ignorance oLyicious pleasure. My 
heart was, therefore, led to place its hopes of happi- 
ness in love and friendship : but books had taught 
me to dread misplacing my affections. On this ac- 
count, anxious to gratify the soif d' aimer that en- 
grossed me, 1 bent the whole of my little talents to 
ditRiern the characters of my acquaintance ; and, 
blending sentiments of religion with high notions of 
moral excellence, and the refined intercourse of cuL 
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tivated minds, I fondly hoped, that, where I onefe 
formed an attachment, it would last for ever. 

In this state of mind I became acquainted with 
Cleone. She was young and beautiful, but without 
that dimpling play of features which indicates, in 
some women, a mind of extreme sensibility. Her 
eye bespoke good sense, and was sometimes lighted 
up with vivacity, but never sparkled wiih the keen* 
ness of unrestrained joy, nor melted with the suffu- 
sion of indulged sorrow. Her manner and address 
had no tendency to familiarity ; it was genteel, ra* 
ther than graceful. Her voice in conversation was 
suited to her manner; it possessed those level tones 
which never offend, but seldom give pleasure, and 
geldomer emotion. 

Her conversation was plain and sensible. Never 
attempting wit or humour, she contented herself with 
expressing, in correct and unaffected language, just 
sentiments on manners and on works of taste : and 
the genius she displayed in compositions becoming 
her sex, and the propriety of her own conduct, did 
honour to her criticisms. She sung with uncommon 
excellence. Her voice seemed to unfold itself in 
singing, to suit every musical expression, and to as- 
sume every tone of passion she wished to utter. | 
never felt the power of simple melody in agittrt^ML 
affecting, and pleasing, more strongly than from Hills 
performance. 

In company she was attentive, premmnU , but not 
insinuating; and thodfh. she seemed to court the so* 
ciety # of men of letters" and taste, and to profess hav- 
ing intimate friendships with some individuals among 
them, I never could perceive that she w#s subject to 
the common weakness of making a parade of this 
kind of intercourse. 

Most people would suppose that I had found, in 
Cleone, the friend 1 was seeking j for both of us 
l3 
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knew we could never be nearer than friends to each 
other, and she treated me with some distinction. 1 
found it, however, impossible to know her so w'dl as 
to place in her the complete confidence essential to 
friendship. The minutest attention to every circum- 
stance in her appearance and behaviour, anti studying 
her for years in all "the little varieties of situation that 
an intimate acquaintance gave access to observe, 
proved unequal to discover, with certainty, the ge- 
nuine character of her disposition or temper. No 
caprice betrayed her : no predominant shade could 
be marked in her tears, in her laugh, or in her 
smiles. Sometimes, however, I have thought she 
breathed a softness of soul that tempted me to be- 
lieve her generous : but, when I considered a little, 
the inner recesses of her heart appeared still shut 
against the observer ; and I well knew, that even 
poignant sensibility is not inconsistent with predo- 
minant selfishness. 

When contemplating Cleone, 1 have often thought 
of that beautiful trait in life description of Petrarch’s 
Laura : ‘Tl lampeggiar dell* angelieo riso*.* These 
flashes of affection breaking from the soul, alone dis«* 
play the truth, generosity, and tenderness, that do- 
nerve a friend. These gleams from the heart show 
its intricacies, its weakness, and its vigour, and 
t%xpose it naked and undisguised to the spectator. 
A single minute will, in this way, give more know- 
ledge of a character, and justly, therefore, attract more 
confidence, than twenty yeahs* experience of refine- 
ment of taste and propriety of conduct. 

i am willing to believe it was some error in edu- 
cation which had wrapt up Cleone’s character in so 
much obscurity, and not any natural defect that ren- 
dered it prudent to be invisible. If there is an error 


* The lightning of her angel smile. 
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of this kind I hope your Mirror will expose it, and 
prevent it from robbing superior minds of their best 
reward— -the confidence of each other. 

In the present state of society, we have few oppor- 
tunities of exhibiting our true characters by our 
actions; and the habits of the world soon throw 
upon our manners a veil that is impenetrable to 
others, and nearly so to ourselves. Hence the only 
period when we can form friendships is a few years 
in youth ; for there is a reserve in the deportment, 
and a certain selfishness in the occupations of man- 
hood, unfavourable to the forming of warm attach- 
ments. It is, therefore, fatal to the very source of 
friendship, if, when yet children, we are to be pre- 
maturely bedaubed with the varnish of the world. 
And yet, I fear, this is the necessary effect of modern 
education. 

In place of cherishing the amiable simplicity and 
frankness of children, every emanation of the heart 
is checked by the constant restraints, dissimulation, 
and frivolous forms of fashionable address, with 
which we harass them. Hence they are nearly the 
same at fourteen as at five-and- twenty, when, after a 
youth spent in joyless dissipation, they enter life, 
slaves to selfish appetites and reigning prejudice, and 
devoid of that virtuous energy of soul, whiclrl||ttig 
attachments, and the habits of deserved confideiOTg^ 
inspire. Even those who, like Cleone, possess minds 
superior to the common mould, though they cul- 
tivate their talents with success, and, in some mea- 
sure, educate themselves anew, find it impossible 
to get rid entirely of that artificial manner, and 
those habits of restraint, with which they had been 
eo early imbued. 

Thus, like French tailors and dancing-masters, 
pretending to add grace and ornament to nature, 
we constrain, distort, and incumber her; whereas 


i 
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the education of a polished age should, like the dra- 
pery of a fine statue or portrait, confer decency, pro- 
priety, and elegance, and gracefully veil, but, by no 
means conceal, the beautiful forms of nature. 

L^LIUS. 


N° 23. TUESDAY, APRIL 13, 1779. 


Et iiii 

Errori nomen virtug postiisset honestum. 


HOR. 


I was lately applied to by a friend, iu behalf of a 
gentleman, who, he said, had boon unfortunate in 
life, to whom he was desirous of doing a particular 
piece of service, in which he thought my assistance 
might be useful: * Poor fellow!’ said he, ‘1 wish 
to sopfe him, because 1 always knew him, dissi- 
JUMfr and thoughtless as he was, to be a good - 
JwxrUi man, guilty of many imprudent things, 
indeed, but without meaning any harm ! In short, 
no one 1 & enemy but his oum . 

I afterwards learned more particularly the circum- 
stances of this gentleman’s life and conversation, 
i which I will take the liberty of laying before my 
readers, in order to show them what they are to un- 
derstand by the terms used by my friend, term® 
which, I believe, he was nowise singular in using. 

The person, whose interests he espoused, was heir 
to a very considerable estate. He lost his father 
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when an infant ; and being, unfortunately, an only 
son, was too much the darling of his mother ever to 
be contradicted. During his childhood he was not 
suffered to play with his equals, because bfe was to 
be the king of all sports, and to be allowed a sove- 
reign and arbitrary dominion over the persons and 
properties of ins play-fellows. At school he was 
attended by a servant, who helped him to thrash boys 
who wore too strong to be thrashed by himself; and 
had a tutor at home, who translated the Latin 
which was too hard for .him to translate. At col- 
lege he began to assume the man, by treating at ta- 
verns, making parties to the country, filling his tutor 
drunk, and hiring blackguards to break the windows 
of the Professor with whom he was boarded. He 
took in succession the de grees of a wag, a pickle, and 
a lad of mettle . For awhile, having made an elope- 
ment with his mother’s maid, and fathered three 


children of other people, he got the appellation of a 
dissipated dog ; but, at last, betaking himself entirely 
to the bottle, and growing red- faced and fat, he ob- 
tained the denomination of an honest ftf low ; which 
title he continued to enjoy as long as he had money 


to pay, or indeed much longer, while he had credit 
to score for his reckoning. 


During this last part of his progress, he 
a poor girl, whom her father, from a mistaken id<TO 
of his fortune, forced to sacrifice herself to his 


wishes. After a very short space, he grew too indif- 
ferent about her tt> flie her ill, and broke her heart 


witli the best-natured neglect in the world. Of two 
children whom he had by her, one died at nurse soon 
after the death of its mother ; the eldAt, a boy of 
spirit like his father, after twice running away from 
school, was at last sent aboard a Guinea-man, and 
was knocked on the head by a sailor, in a quarrel 
abesut a Negro wench, on the coast of Africa, 


1 
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Genci'osity, however, was a part of his character, 
which he never forfeited. Beside lending money 
genteelly to many worthless companions, and becom- 
ing surety for every man who asked him, he did some 
truly charitable actions to very deserving objects. 
These were told to his honour ; and people who had 
met with refusals from more considerate men, spoke 
of such actions as the genuine test of feeling and 
humanity. They misinterpreted scripture for indul- 
gence to his errors on account of his chanty , and 
extolled the goodness ol his heart in every company 
where he w r as mentioned. Even while his mother, 
during her last illness, was obliged to accept of money 
from her physician, because she could not obtain 
payment of her jointure, and while, after her decease, 
his two sisters were dunning him every day, without 
effect, for the small annuity left them by their father, 
he was called a good-hearted man by three-fourths of 
his acquaintance: and when, alter having pawned 
their clothes, rather than distress him, those sisters 
commenced a law-suit to force him to do them jus- 
tice, the same impartial judges pronounced them 
hard* hearted and unnatural: nay, the story is still 
told to 4 heir prejudice, though they now prevent 
their^fffcther from striving, out of the profits of a 
Jgjp^shop which they were then obliged to set up 
Sf>r their support. 

The abuse of tile terms used by my friend, in re- 
gard to the character of this iui fortunate man, would 
be sufficiently striking from tlvc relation I have given, 
without the necessity of my offering any comjment 
on it Yet the misapplication of them is a thousand 
times repeated by people who have known and felt 
instances, equally glaring, of such injustice. It may 
seem invidious to lessen the praises of any praise- 
worthy quality ; but it is essential to the interests of 
virtue, that insensibility should not be allowed to as- 
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sume the title of good-nature, nor profusion to usucp 
the honours of generosity. 

The effect of such misplaced and ill-founded 
indulgence is hurtful in a double degree. It encou- 
rages the evil which it forbears to censure, and dis- 
courages the good qualities which are found in men 
of decent and sober characters. If we look into the 
private histories of unfortunate families, we shall find 
most of their calamities to have proceeded from a 
neglect of the useful duties of sobriety, economy, and 
attention to domestic concerns, which, though they 
shine not in the eye of the world, nay, are often 
subject to its obloquy, are yet the surest guardians of 
virtue, of honour, and of independence. 

Be just before you are generous, is a good old pro- 
verb, which the profligate hero of a much-admired 
comedy is made to ridicule, in a well-turned, and 
even a sentimental period. But whaUright have 
those squanderers of their own and other men’s for- 
tunes to assume the merit of generosity ? Is parting 
with that money, which they value so little, genero- 
sity f Let them restrain their dissipation, their riot, 
their debauchery, when they are told that, these bring 
ruin on the persons and families of the hottest and 
the industrious ; let them sacrifice one pJea^teto 
humanity, and then tell us of their generosity andtlMk- 
feeling. A. transient instance, in which the prodigal*** 
relieved want with his purse, or the thoughtless de- 
bauchee promoted by his interest, no more de- v 
serves the appellation of generosity than the rashness 
of a drunkard is entitled to the praises of valour, o* 
the freak of a madman to the laurels of genius. 

In the character of a man, considered as a being 
of any respect at all, wc immediately see a relation 
to his friends, his neighbours, and his country. His 
duties only confer real dignity , and, what may not be 
so easily allowed, but is equally true, cau bestow 


> 
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reel pleasure. 1 know Rot an animal more insignifi- 
cant, or less happy, than a man without any ties of 
affection, or any exercise of duty. He must he very 
forlorn, or very despicable, indeed, to whom it is 
possible to apply the phrase used by my friend, in 
characterizing the person whose story I have related 
above, and to say, that he is no one 7 s enemy but his 
own. 

V. 


N 24. SATURDAY, APRIL 17, 1779. 


A m satis est pukltru esse pot mat a ; dukia sunto 


110 It. 



Nature is for ever before us. We can, as often as 
we please, contemplate the variety of her produc- 
tions, and feel the pow er of her beauty. We may 
feast imaginations with the verdure of waving 
the diversified colours of an evening sky, or 
^windings of a limpid river. We may dwell with 
rapture on those more sublime exhibitions of nature, 
• the raging tempest, the billowy deep, or the stupend- 
ous precipice, that lift the soi^wjth delightful amaze- 
ment, and seem almost to suspend her exertions. These 
beautiful and vast appearances are so capable of af- 
fording pleasure, that they become favourite sub- 
jects with the poet and the painter ; they charm us 
in description, or they glow upon canvas. Indeed, 
the imitations of eminent artists have been held on 
an equal footing, in regard to the pleasure they 
yield, with the works of Nature herself, and have 


L 
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sometimes been deemed superior. This subject de- 
serves attention : bow it happens, that the descrip- 
tions of the poet, and the imitations of the painter, 
seem to communicate more delight than the things 
they describe or imitate* 

In estimating the respective merits ot nature and 
of art, it will readily be admitted, that the prefer- 
ence, in every single object, is due to the former* 
Take the simplest blossom that blows, observe its 
tints dr its structure, and you will own them unrival- 
led. What pencil, how animated soever, can equal 
the glories of the sky at sun-set? or can the repre- 
sentations of moon-light, even by Homer, Milton, 
and Sliakspeare, be more exquisitely finished than the 
real scenery of a moon-light night ? 

If the poet and painter are capable of yielding su- 
perior pleasure, in their exhibitions, to what we re- 
ceive from the works of their great original, it is in 
the manner of grouping their objects, aftd by their 
skill in arrangement. In particular, they give un- 
5 common delight, by attending not merely to unity of 
design, but to unity, if I may be allowed the expres- 
sion, in the feelings they would excite. In the 
w orks of Nature, unless she has been ornamented 
and reformed by the taste of an ingenious imShover. 
intentions of this sort are very seldom appaM^| 
Objects that are gay, melancholy, solemn, tranquil^ 
impetuous, and fantastic, are thrown together, with- j 
out any regard to tht^nfluences of arangement, or ;; 
to the consistency oT ureir effects on the mind. The 
eiegqpt artist on the contrary, though his works be 
adorned with unbounded variety, suggests only those 
objects that excite similar or kindred emotions, 
and excludes every thing of an opposite, or even of 
a different tendency. If the scene he describes be 
solemn, no lively nor fantastic image can have ad- 
mission : but if, in a sprightly mood; he displays 
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scenes of festivity, every ponsie end gloomy thought 
is debarred. Thus the figures he delineates have one 
undivided direction ; they make one great and entire 
impression. 

To illustrate this remark, let us observe the con- 
duct of Milton in his two celebrated poems, Allegro , 
and II P enseroso. 

In tbe Allegro* meaning to excite a cheerful mood, 
ho ia&ggests a variety of objects; for variety, by 
giving considerable exercise to tbe mind, and by not 
suffering it to rest long on the same appearance, oc- 
casions brisk and exhilarating emotions. Accordingly, 
the poet shows us, at one glance, and, as it were, with 
a single dash of his pen. 

Russet lawns, and fallows grey, 

Where the nibbling dock9 do stray, 

Mountains, on whose barren breast 
The labouring clouds do often rest; 

Meadows trim with daisies pied, 

Shallow brooks and rivers wide. 


The objects the twelves are cheerful ; for, besides 
; having brooks, meadows, and flowers, we have the 
' » * “ ploughman, the sinking milk-maid, the 

f betting his scythe, ana the shepherd piping 
a shade. These images, so numerous, so va- 
ses, and so cheerful, are animated by lively con- 
i trasts : we have the mountains opposed to the mea- 
j dows, 4 Shallow brooks and rivers wide/ Add to 
1 this, that the charms of thet&ncfcscape are lightened 
by the bloom of a smiling season ; and that the light 
poured upon the whole is the delightful radiance of 
a summer morning : 



Right against the eastern gat**, 
Where tbe great Sun begins bis state, 
Rob’d in flames of amber light, 

T ha clauds in vtoamd liveries digfct. 
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Every image is lively ; every thing different is with- 
held : all the emotions the poet excites are of one 
character and complexion. 

Let us now observe the conduct of his It Penseroso. 
This poem is, in every respect, an exact counterpart 
to the former. And the intention of the poet being 
to promote a serious and solemn mood, he removes 
every thing lively; ‘Hence, vain deluding joys V . 
He quits society ; he chooses silence, and opportu- 
nities for deep reflection ; ‘ Some still removed place 
will fit.’ The objects he presents are few. In the 
quotation, beginning with * Russet lawns/ there are 
eight leading images: in the following, of equal 
length, there is only one. 

To behold the wandering moon, 

Riding near her highest noon, 

Like one that had been led astray 
Through the heav’n’s wide pathless waj; 

And oft, as if her head she bow’d, 

Stooping through a fleecy cloud. 

The sounds that can be, in any respect, agreeable 
to him, must correspond with his present humour : 
not the song of the milk-maid, but that of the night- : 
ingale ; not the whistling ploughman, but Abo und » 
of the curfeu. His images succeed one ^■drer 
slowly, without any rapid or abrupt transiUcHBr 
without any enlivening contrasts ; and he will havev 
no other light for his landscape than that of the J 
moon : or, if he ^ajjgpt enjoy the scene without 
doors, he will have no other light within than that ■* 
of dying embers, or of a solitary lamp at midnight. 
The times and the place he chooses for his retreat, 
are perfectly suited to his employment ; for he is en- 
gaged in deep meditation, and in considering 

What worlds, or what vast regions hold 
Th* immortal mind. 

m2 
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Every image is solemn ; every thing different is with- 
held : here, as before, all the emotions the poet ex- 
cites are of one character and complexion. It is 
owing, in a great measure, to this attention in the 
writer, to preserve unity and consistency of senti- 
ment, that, notwithstanding considerable imperfec- 
tions in the language and versification, Allegro and 
ll Penseroso have so man) admirers. 

The skill of the poet and painter, in forming their 
works so as to excite kindred and united emotions, 
deserves the greaten attention, that persons of true 
taste are not so much affected, even in contemplating 
the beauties of nature, with the mere perception of 
external objects, as with the general influences of 
their union and correspondence. It is not that par- 
ticular tree, or that cavern, or that cascade, which 
affords them all their enjoyment; they derive their 
chief pleasure from the united effect of the tree, the 
cavern pnd the cascade. A. person of sensibility will 
be less able, perhaps, than another, to give an exact 
account of the different parts of an exquisite land- 
scape, of its length, width, and the number of 
objects it contains. Yet the) general effect possesses 
him a^qgether, and produces in his mind very un- 
com^pn sensations. The impulse, however, is ten- 
gjjjv and cannot be described. Indeed, it is the 
•^power of producing these sensations that gives the 
stamp of genuine excellence, in particular, to the 
works of the poet. Verses -may be polished, and 
may glow with excellent imagery ; but unless, .like 
the poems of Parnei, or the lesser poems of Milton, 
they please by their enchanting influence on the 
heart, and by exciting feelings that are consistent, 
or of a similar tendency, they are newr trtfly delight- 
ful. Horace, 1 think, expresses this sentiment, when 
he says, in the words of my motto, v 
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No* taiis est pulchra me pocmata ; dulcia tunto ; 

and an attention to this circumstance is so important, 
that, along with some other exertions, it enables 
the poet and painter, at least, to rival the works of 
nature. 


N°25. TUESDAY, APRIL 20, 1779. 


TO THE AUTHOR OF TIIE MIRROR. 



SIR, 

Some time ago, I troubled you with a letter, giving 
an account of a particular sort of grievance felt by 
the families of men of small fortunes, from their ac- 
quaintance with those of great ones. 1 am embold- 
ened, by the favourable reception of my f&^^etter, 
to write you a second upon the same subject. 

You will remember, Sir, my account of a 
which my daughters paid to a great lady in our neigh- 
bourhood, and of the effects which that visit had 
upon them. I wasjj^pnning to hope that time, and 
the sobriety of manners which home exhibited, , 
would restore them to their former situation, when, ’ 
unfortunately, a circumstance happened, stilt more 

fatal to me than their expedition to . This, 

Sir, was the honour of a visit from the great lady in 
return. 

I was just returning from the superintendence of 
Sny ploughs in a held 1 have lately enclosed, when 1 
w 3 
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was met, on the green before my door, by a gentle- 
man (for such I took him to be) mounted upon a 
very handsome gelding, who asked me, by the ap- 
pellation of honed friend , if this was not Mr. Home- 
spun’s ; and, in the same breath, whether the ladies 
were at home ? I told him, my name was Homespun, 
the house was mine, and my wife and daughters were, 
1 believed, within. Upon this, the young man, pul- 
ling off his hat, and begging my pardon for calling 
me honed, said, he was dispatched by Lady — — - , 
with her compliments to Mrs. and Misses Homespun, 
and that, if convenient, she intended herself the ho- 
nour of dining with them, on her return from B 

patk (the seat of another great and rich lady in our 
neighbourhood). 

I confess, Mr. Mirror; 1 was struck somewhat 


of an heap with the message ; and it would not, in 
all probability, have received an immediate answer, 
had it not been overheard by my eldest daughter, 
who had come to the window on the appearance 
of a stranger. 4 Mr. Papillot,’ said she immediately, 
* I rejoice to see you ; I hope your Lady and all 
the family are well/ * Very much at your service, 
he replied, with a low bow ; 4 my Lady 
sejpHhe before, with the offer of her best compli- 
||Et5its, and that, if convenient’ — and so forth, re- 
peating his words to me 4 She does us infinite 
honour,’ said my young Madam ; * let her Lady- 
ship know how happy her gisjj, will make us ; but 
in the meantime, Mr. Papillot, give your horse to 
, one of the servants, and come in and have a glass of 
something after your ride.’ 4 1 am afraid,’ answer- 
ed he (pulling out his right-hand watch, for, would 
you believe it, Sir ? the fellow had one in each fob)* 


* I shall hardly have time to meet my Lady at the 

£ lace she appointed me.’ On a second invitation, 
owever* he dismounted, and went into the house, 
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leaving his horse to the care of the servants ; but the 
servants, as my daughter very well knew, were all 
in the fields at work ; so I, who have a liking for 
a good horse, and cannot bear to see him neglected, 
had the honour of putting Mr. Papillot’s in the stable 
myself. 

After about an hour’s stay, for the gentleman 
seemed to forget his hurry within doors, Mr. Papil- 
lot departed., My daughters, I mean the two polite 
ones, observed how handsome he was; and added 
another observation, that it was only to particular 
friends my Lady sent messages by him, who was her 
own body servant, and not accustomed to such of- 
fices. My wife seemed highly pleased with this last 
remark : I was about to be angry ; but on such oc- 
casions it is not my way to say much ; I generally 
shrug up my shoulders in silence; yet, as I said be- 
fore, Mr. Mirror, I would not have you think me 
hen-pecked. 

By this time, every domestic about my house, male 
and female, were called from their several employ- 
ments to assist in the preparations for her Ladyship's 
reception. It would tire you to enumerate the vari- 
ous shifts that were made, by purchasing, borrowing, 
&c. to furnish out a dinner suitable to the^toasion. 
My little grey poney, which I keep for sencm^ 
market, broke his wind in the cause, and has neW^ 
been good for any thing since. 

Nor was there less ado in making ourselves and 
our attendants flf w appear before such company* ; 
Ty female part of the family managed the matter;'- 
pretty easily; women, I observe, having a natural 
talent that way. My wife took upon herself the 
charge of apparelling me for the occasion. A laced 
suit, which I had worn at my marriage, was got 
up for the purpose ; but the breeches burst a seam 
at the very first 4 attempt of pulling them on, and 
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the sleeves of the coat were also impracticable ; so 
abe was forced to content herself with clothing me 
in my Sunday’s coat and breeches, with the laced 
waistcoat of the above-mentioned suit, slit in the 
bac?k, io m them off 1 a little. My gardener, who 
has been accustomed, indeed, to serve in many capa- 
cities, had his head cropped, curled, and powdered, 
for the part of In dler ; one of the best-looking 
plotighboys had a yellow cape clapped to his Sun- 
day’s coat, to make him pass for a servant in livery ; 
and we borrowed iny son-in-law the parson’s man for 
a third hand. 

All this was accomplished, though not without 
some tumult and disorder, before the arrival of the 


great lady. She gave us, indeed, more time for the 
purpose than we looked for, as it was near six o’clock 
before sl*e arrived. But this was productive of a 
misfortune on the other hand ; the dinner my poor 
wife had bustled, sweated, and scolded for, was so 
over-boiled, over-stewed, and over-roasted, that it 


needed the appetite of so late an hour to make it go 
well down even with me, who am not very nice in 
these matters: luckily her Ladyship, a a I am told, 
much, for fear of spoiling her shape, now 
waists have come into fashion again, 
mer, however, though spoiled in the cook- 
not thrown away, as her Ladyship’s tram 
made shift to eat the greatest part of it. When I 
pay her train , 1 do not raeam |ier servants only, of 



which there were half a dozennftTlivery, besides the 
i illustrious Mr, Papiilot, and her Ladyship’s maid, 
gentlewoman I should say, who had a table to them- 
selves. Her parlour attendants were equally nume- 
rous, consisting of two ladies and six gentlemen, 
who had accompanied her Ladyship in this excur- 
sion, and did us the honour of coming to eat and 
drink with us, and bringing their servants to do the 
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same, though we had never seen or heard of them 
before. 

During the progress of this entertainment, there 
were several little embarrassments which might appear 
ridiculous in description, but were matters of serious 
distress to us. Soup was spilled, dishes overturned, 
and glasses broken, by the awkwardness of our 
attendants ; and things were not a bit mended by my 
wife’s solicitude (who, to do her justice, had all her % 
eyes about her) to correct them. 

From the time of her Ladyship’s arrival, it was 
impossible that dinner could be over before it was 
dark ; this, with the consideration of the bad road 
she had to pass through in her way to the next house 
she meant to visit, produced an invitation from my 
wife and daughters to pass the night with us ; which, 
after a few words of apology for the trouble she gave 
us, and a few more of the honour we received, was 
agreed to. This gave rise to a new scene of prepa- 
ration, rather mote difficult than that before dinner. 
My wife and I were dislodged from our own apart- 
ment, to make room for our noble guests. Our four 
daughters were crammed in by us, and slept on the 
floor, that their rooms might be left fo:^he two 
ladies and four of the gentlemen who werea^Ued 
to the greatest degree of respect ; for the remanfcfc| ^ 
two, we found beds at my son-in-law’s. My twcr'N 
eldest daughters had, indeed, little time to sleep, 
being closeted the mre^est part of the night with their <• 
right honourable visitor. My offices were turned 
top$y~t U rvy for the accommodation of the servants of j 
my guests, and iny own horses turned into the fields, ” 
that their’s might occupy my stable. 

All these are hardships of their kind, Mr. Mir- 
ror, which the honour that accompanies them seems 
to me not fully to compensate ; but these are slight 
grievances, in comparison with what I have to com- 
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plaia of as the effects of this visit* The malady of 
my two eldest daughters is not only returned with 
increased violence upon them, but has now communi- 
cated itself to every other branch of my family* My 
wife, formerly a decent discreet woman, who liked 
her own way, indeed, but was a notable manager, 
now talks of this and that piece of expense as neces- 
sary to the rank of a gentlewoman, and has lately 
dropped some broad hints, a that winter in town is 
necessary to the accomplishment of one. My two 
younger daughters have got the heads that formerly 
belonged to their elder sisters, to each of whom, unfor- 
tunately, the great lady presented a set of feathers, 
for which new heads were essentially requisite. 

The inside of all of them has undergone a very 
striking metamorphosis, from this one night’s in- 
struction of their visitor. There is, it seems, a 
fashion in morality , as well as in dross ; and the pre- 
sent mode is not quite ho strait-laced as the stays are* 
My two fine ladies talked, a few mornings ago, of 

such a gentleman’s connexion with Miss C , and 

such another’s arrangement with Lady G , with 

r! 1 die ease in the world : yet these words I find, 
being in^arpreted, mean nothing less than fornication 
an d A Pl/tery. I sometimes remonstrate warmly, 
^rtBtally when 1 have my son-in-law to back me, 
^against these new-fangled freedoms ; but another 
doctrine they have learned is, that a father and a par- 
yon may preach as they please, Jmt are to be followed 
(only according to the inclinatfSff* 5 of their audience. 
Indeed 1 could not help observing, that my I<ady 

never mentioned her absent Lord (wno, I 

understand, is seldom of her parties,) except some- 
times to let us know how much she differed in 
opinion from him. 

This contempt of authority, and affectation of 
fashion* has gone a step lower in my household. My 
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gardener has tied his hair behind, and stolen my flour 
to powder it, ever since he saw Mr. Papillot ; and 
yesterday he gave me Warning that he should leave 
me next term, if I did not take him into the house, 
and provide another hand for the work in the garden. 
I found a great hoyden, who washes my daughters* 
linens, sitting, the other afternoon, dressed in ofle of 
their cast fly-caps, entertaining this 3ame oaf of a 
gardener, and the wives of two of my farm -servants, 
with tea, forsooth ; and when I quarrelled with her 
for it, she replied, that Mrs. Dimity, my Lady 

— T s gentlewoman, told her all the maids at 

had tea, and saw company of an afternoon. 

Butl am resolved on a reformation, Mr. Mirror, 
and shall let my wife and daughters know, that I 
will be master of my own house and my own ex- 
penses, and will neither be made a fool or a beggar, 
though it were after the manner of the greatest Lord 
in Christendom. Yet I confess I am always for 
trying gentle methods first. I beg, therefore, that 
you will insert this in your next paper, and add to it 
some exhortations of your own to prevail on them, 
if possible, to give over a behaviour, which 1 think, 
under favour, is rather improper even in gA 
but is certaiuly ruinous to little ones. 

I am, &c, 

John Homkspuic. 


ch I think, 
^Ajolks, 

Tk* rOTMTW ^ 


Mr. HomespunJj^?lation, too valuable to be 
shortened, leaves me not room at present for any ob- 
servations. But I have seen the change of manner*'/ 
among some of my countrywomen, for several years * 
past, with the most sensible regret; and I intend 
soon to devote a paper to a serious remonstrance with 
them on the subject. 

Z, 
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SATURDAY, APRIL 24, 1779. 


Nothing can give a truer picture of the manners of * 
any particular age, or point out more strongly those 
circumstances which distinguish it from others, than 
the change that takes place in the rules established as 
to the external conduct of men in society, or in what 
may be called the system of politeness. 

It were absurd to say, that, from a man’s external 
conduct, we are always to judge of the feelings of his 
mind; but, certainly, when there are rules laid down 
for men’s external behaviour to one another, we may 
conclude, that there are some general feelings pre- 
valent among the people which dictate those rules, 
and make a deviation from them to be considered as 
improper. When at any time, therefore, an altera- 
tion ia^hpse general rules takes place, it is reason- 
uhtemo suppose that the change has beeu produced 
40 iome alteration in the feelings, and in the ideas of 
propriety and impropriety of the people. 

Whoever considers the rules 'of external behaviour 


established about a century ago, must be convinced, 
that much less alien tion waf*rnen paid by mea of 
high rank to the feelings of those beneath tjhem, 
than in the present age. In that sera, a mail used 
to measure out his,, complaisance to others according 
to the degree of rank in which they stood, compared 
with his own. A Peer had a certain manner of ad- 
dress and salutation to a Peer of equal rank, a dif- 
ferent one to a Peer of an inferior order, and, to a 
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commoner, the mode of address was diversified ac- 
cording to the antiquity of his family, or the extent 
of his possessions; so that a stranger, who happened 
to be present at the levee of a great man, could witli 
tolerable certainty, by examining his features., or at- 
tending to the lowneds of his bow, judge of the dif- 
ferent degrees of dignity among his visitors. 

Were it the purpose of the present paper, this 
, might be traced back to a very remote period. By 
the Earl of Northumberland's household book , begun 
in the year 1512, it appears that my Lord’s board* 
end, that is to say, the end of the table where he and 
his principal guests were seated, was served with a 
different and more delicate sort of viands, than those 
allotted to the lower end. 4 It is thought good ' says 
that curious record, ‘ that no pluvers be brought at 
no time but only in Christmas , and principal feasts , 
ami my Lord to be served therewith , and hid board-end* 
and no other / — The line of distinction was marked 
by a large salt-cellar , placed in the middle of the 
table, above which, at my Lord's board-end. , sat the 
distinguished guests, and below it those of an inferior 
class. 

In this country, and in a period nearer own : 
times, we have heard of a Highland chieftairaWho 
died not half a century ago, remarkable 
hospitality, and for having his table constantly 
crowded with a number of guests; possessing a 
high idea of the dignity of his family, and warmly 
attached to ancient manners, he was in use very nice- 
ly to discriminate by his behaviour to them, the 
rants \>f the different persons he entertained. The 
head of the table was occupied by himself, and the 
rest of the company sat nearer or more remote from 
him according to their respective ranks. All, in- 
deed, were allowed to partake of the same food; but 
, when the liquor was produced, which was, at that 
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time, and perhaps still is, in same parts of Scotland, 
accounted the principal part of a feast, a different 
sort of beverage was assigned to the guests, accord- 
ing to tbeir different dignities. The chieftain him- 
self, and his family, or near relations, drank wine of 
the beat hind ; to persons next in degree, was allot- 
ted wine of an inferior sort; and to guests of a still 
lower rank, were allowed only those liquors which 
were the natural produce of the country. This *dis- ' 
tinction was agreeable to the rules of politeness at 
that time established : the entertainer did not feel 
any thing disagreeable in .making it ; nor did any of 
the entertained think themselves entitled to take this 
treatment amiss. 

It must be admitted, that a behaviour of this sort 
would not be consonant to the rules of politeness 
established in the present age. A. man of good 
breeding now considers the same degree of attention 
to be due to every man in the rank of a gentleman, 
be his fortune, or the antiquity of his family, what 
it may ; nay, a man of real politeness will feel it ra- 
ther more incumbent on him to be attentive and 
complaisant to his inferiors in the.M* respects, than to 
his oamh. The idea which in modern times is cn- 
of politeness, points out such a conduct. 
Jtns founded on this, that a man of a cultivated 
mind is taught to feel a greater degree of pleasure in 
attending to the ease and happiness of people with 
whom he mixes in society, thyyn studying his own. 
On this account he gives up what would be agreeable 
to his own taste, because he finds more satisfaction 
in humouring the taste of others. Thus a gentleman 
Bow-a-clays takes the lowest place at his own table; 
and, if there be any delicacy there, it is set apart for 
bis guests. The entertainer finds a much more sen- 
sible pleasure in bestowing it on them, than in taking 
it to himself. 
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From the same cause, if a gentleman be in com- 
pany with another, not so opulent as himself, or 
however worthy, not possessed ot‘ the same degree of 
those adventitious honours which are held in esteem 
by the world, politeness will teach the former to 
pay peculiar attoution and observation to the latter. 
Men, even of the highest minds, when they are first 
introduced into company with their superiors in rank 
or fortune, are apt to feel a certain degree of awk- 
wardness arid uneasiness which it requires some time 
and habit to wear off. A man of fortune or of rank, 
if possessed of a sensible mind and real politeness* 
will (eel, and be at particular pains to remove this. 
Hence he will be led to be rather more attentive to 
those who, in the eyes of the multitude, are reckon- 
ed his inferiors, than 10 others who are more upon a 
footing with him. 

It is not proposed, in this paper, to inquire what 
are the causes of the difference of men’s Ideas, as to 
the rules of politeness id this and the former age. It 
is sufficient to observe, and the reflection is a very 
pleasant one that the modern rules of good-breeding 
must give us a higher idea of the humanity and re- 
finement of this age than of the former : and, though 
the mode of behaviour above mentioned m&f&ot be 
universally observed in practice, yet it is hnpH^t 
will not be disputed, that it is consonant to the rules 
which are now pretty generally established. 

It ought, however, to be observed that when we 
speak, even at thifMtfpt of good-breeding, of polite- 
ness, of complaisance, these expressions are always,,;’ 
confined to our behaviour towards those who are 
considered to be in the rank of gentlemen ; but no 
system of politeness or of complaisance is establish- 
ed, at least in this country, for our behaviour to 
those of a lower station. The rules of good-breed* 
v 2 
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ing do not extend to them ; and he may be esteemed 
the bent-bred man in the world who is a very brute 
to his servants and dependents. 

This I cannot help considering as a blatter of re- 
gret, and ft were to be wished that the same humanity 
and refinement, which recommends an equal attention 
to all in the rank of gentlemen, wbuld extend some 
degree of that attention to those who are in stations 
below them. 

It will require but little observation to be satis- 
fied, that all men, in whatever situation, are en- 
dowed with the same feelings (though education or 
example may give them a diffehmt modification) ; 
and that one in the lowest rank of life may be sen-' 
sible of a piece of insolence, or an affront, as well as 
one in the highest. Nay, it ought to be considered, 
that the greater the disproportion of rank, the affront 
will be the more sensibly felt ; the greater the dis- 
tance from which it comes, and the more unable the 
person affronted to revenge it, by so much the heavier 
will it fall. 

It is not meant, that! in our transactions with men 
of a very low station, and who, from their circum- 
stancesj^nd the wants of society, must be employed 
' in sgjjtfie labour, we are to behave in all respects, as 
to those who are in the rank of gentlemen. The 
; thing is impossible, and such men do not expect it. 
But in all our intercourse with them, we ought to 
consider that they are men possessed of like feelings 
with ourselves, which natuliWS&w given them, and 
which no situation can or ought to eradicate. When 
we employ them in the labour of life, it oiafgfi’t to 
be our study t<| demand that labour in the manner 
easiest to them: and we should never forget that 
gentleness is part of the wage# we owe them for their 
service. 

Yet how many men, in other respects of the best 
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and mast respectable characters, are, from inadver- 
tency, or the force of habit, deaf to those considera- 
tions ! and, indeed, the thing has been so little at- 
tended to, that in this, which has been called a polite 
age, complaisance to servants and dependents is not, 
as 1 have already observed, at least in this country, 
considered as making aay part of politeness. 

But there is another set of persons still more ex ' 
posed to be treated roughly than even domestic ser- 
vants, and these ore, the miters at inns and taverns. 
Between a master and servant a certain connexion, 
subsists, which prevents the former from using the 
latter very ill. The servant, if he is good for any 
thing, naturally forms an attachment to his master, 
and to his interests, which produces n mutual inter- 
course of kindness between them. But no connex- 
ion of this sort can be formed with the temporary 
attendants above-mentioned. Hence the monstrous 
abuse which such persons frequently suffer; every 
traveller, and every man who enters a tavern, thinks 
he is entitled to vent his own ill-humour upon them, 
and vollies of curses are too often the only language 
they meet with. 

Having mentioned the waiters in inns a^d taverns, 

I cannot avoid taking particular notice of ffegtreat* 
ment to which those of the female sex, wno are 
employed in places of that sort, are often exposed, J 
Their situation is, indeed, peculiarly unfortunate. If/, 
a girl in an inn happen to be handsome, and a pared \ 
of young thpugfflfW iellows cast their eyes upon 
her, she is immediately made the subject of tau#| 
a' iWrriment; coarse and indecent jokes are oftpn 
uttered in her hearing, and conversation shocking to 
modest ears is frequently addressed to her. The 
poor girl, all the while, is at a loss how to behave ; 
if she venture on a spirited answer, the probable 
consequence will be, to raise the mirth of the fa- 
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cetious company, and to expose her to a repetition 
of insults. If, guided by tne feelings of modesty, 
she avoid the presence of the impertinent guests, 
she is contained of for neglecting her duty; she 
loses the little perquisite which, otherwise, she would 
be entitled to ; perhaps disobliges her mistress, and 
loses her place. Whoever attends but for a moment 
to the case of a poor girl so situated, if ho be not 
lost to all sense of virtue, must feel his heart relent 
at the cruelty of taking advantage of such a situa- 
tion. But the misfortune is, that we seldom attend 
to such cases at ajl ; we sometimes think of the fa- 
tigues and sufferings incident to tne bodies of our 
interiors ; but we scarcely ever allow any sense of 
pain to their minds. 

Among the French, whom we mimic in much 
false politeness, without learning from them, as we 
might do, much of the true, the observances of good- 
breeding are not confined merely to gentlemen, but 
extend to persons of the lowest ranks. Thus a 
Frenchman hardly ever addresses any man, however 
mean his condition, without calling him Monsieur, 
and the poorest woman in a country village is ad- 
dressed tjy the appellation of Madame . The ac- 
costii^Fin this manner, people of so very low a 
rank, in the same terms with those so much their 
superiors, may perhaps appear extravagant ; but the 
practice shows how much that refined and elegant 
[ people are attentive to the fe elings of the meanest, 
when they have extended the tTOIj and ceremonial 
> of politeness even to them. 

' S. * M 
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There it a kind of mournful eloquence 

In thy dumb grief which shames all clamorous sorrow . 

LEE’S Theodosius* 

A very amiable ami much respected friend of mine, 
whose real name I shall conceal under that of Went- 
worth, had lately the misfortune of losing a wife, who 
was not only peculiarly beautiful, but whose soul was 
the mansion of every virtue, and of every elegant ac- 
complishment. She was suddenly cut joff in the 
dower of her age, after having lived twelve years with 
the best and most affectionate of husbands. A per- 
fect similarity of temper and disposition, a kindred 
delicacy of taste and sentiment, had linked their hearts 
together in early youth, and each succeeding year 
seemed but to add new strength to their affection. 
Though possessed of an affluent fortune, they* pre- 
ferred the tranquillity of the country to all the gay 
pleasures of the capital. In the cultivation of their 
estate, in cherishing the virtuous industry of its inha- 
bitants, in ornamenting^. beautiful seat, in the society 
of one another, in tfflmnocent prattle of their little 
chiltjren, and in the company of a few friends, Mr- „ 
Wentv^brth and his Amelia found every wish gratified^' 
and their happiness complete. 

My readers will judge, then, what must have been 
Mr. Wentworth’s feelings, when Amelia was thus sud- 
denly tom from him, in the very prime of her life, 
and in the midst of her felicity. 1 dreaded the effects 

2 
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of it upon a mind of his nice and delicate sensibility; 
and, receiving a letter from his brother, requesting 
me to come to them, 1 hasted thither, to endeavour 
"by my presence to assuage his grief, and prevent 
those fatal consequences of which I was so appre- 
hensive* 

As t approached the house, the sight of all the 
well-known scenes brought fresh into my mind the 
remembrance of Amelia; and I felt myself but ill 
qualified to act the part of a comforter. When my 
carriage stopped at the gate, I trembled, and would 
have given the world to go back. A heart-felt sor- 
row sat on the countenance of every servant ; and 
I walked mio the house without a word being ut- 
tered. In the hall I was met by the old butler, who 
has grown grey-headed in the family, and he has- 
tened to conduct me up stairs. As I walked up, I 
commanded firmness enough to say, ‘ Well, Wil- 
liam, how is Mr. Wentworth?* The old man, 
turning about with a look that pierced my heart, 

said, * Oh, Sir, our excellent lady !’ Here 

his grief overwhelmed him ; and it was with difficulty 
he was able to open to me the door of the apartment. 

Mr^Wentworth ran and embraced me with the 
wammst affection ; and, after a few moments, as- 
sumed a firmness, and even an ease, that surprised 
me. His brother, with a sister of Amelia’s, and 
some other friends that were in the room, appeared 
more overpowered than my frien d himself, who, by 
the fortitude of his behaviodfffiiemed rather to mo- 
derate the grief of those around him, than to demand 
their compassion for himself. By his gentle ' and 
kind attentions, he seemed anxious to relieve their 
sorrow; and, by a sort of concerted tranquillity, 
Str«ve to prevent their discovering any symptoms 
cf the bitter anguish which preyed upon his mind* 
His countenance was pale, and his eyes betrayed 
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that his heart was ill at ease ; but it was that silent 
and majestic sorrow which commands out reverence 
and our admiration. 

Next morning after broakfast I chanced to take 
up a volume ot Metastasio, that lay amongst other 
books upon a table ; and, as 1 w f as turning over the 
leaves, a slip of paper, with something written on it* 
dropped upon the floor. Mr. Wentworth picked it 
up i and as he looked at it, I saw the tears start from 
his eyes, and, fetching a deep sigh, he uttered! in a 
low, and brQken voice, ‘ My poor Amelia !’—• It was 
the translation of a favourite passage which she had 
been attempting, but had left unfinished. As if 
uneasy lest I had perceived his emotion, he carelessly 
threw his arm over my shoulder, and reading aloud 
a few lines of the page which I held open in my 
hand, he went into some remarks on the poetry of 
that elegant author. Some time afterj I observed 
him take up the book, and carefully replacing the 
slip of paper where it had been, put the volume in 
his pocket. 

Mr. Wentworth proposed that we should walk 
out, and that he himself would accompany us. As 
we . stepped through the hall, one of my friend's 
youngest boys came running up, and catching his 
Papa by the hand, cried out with joy, that ‘Mamma’s 
Hover mi s returned’ This was a spaniel who had 
been the favourite of Amelia, and had followed tier 
m all her walks ; but after her death, had been serfy 
to the house of a^tiUlger, to be out of the immedi~ ^ 
ate sight of the family. Having somehow made, its 
est*a§uB from thence, the dog had that morning found his 
way home ; and, as soon as he saw Mr, Wentwocth* 
leaped upon him with an excess of fondness. I saw 
my friend’s lips and cheeks quiver# ^ He catted 
his little Frank in his arms; and, for a tew moments, 
hid his face in his neck. 
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As we tr&vwed his delightful grounds, many 
A difien&nt scencft naturally recalled the remembrance 
of Amelia. My friend, indeed, in order to avoid 
#ome of lier favourite walks, had conducted us an 
ftlnusual jfdftd ; but what corner could be found that 
-did not bear the traces of her hand ? Her elegant 
taste had marked the peculiar beauty of each dif- 
ferent ftoeiie, and had brought it forth to view with 
a: happy delicacy of art, as to make it seem 
the work of nature alone. As we crossed certain 
j>aths in the woods, and passed by some rustic build- 
ings, I could sometimes discern an emotion in my 
friend’s countenance ; but he instantly stifled it with 
a firmness and dignity that made me careful not to 
seem to observe it. 

Towards night, Mr. WentWorth having stolen 
out of the room, his brother and 1 stepped out to 
a terrace behind the house. It was the dusk of the 
evening, the air was mild and serene, and the moon 
was rising in all her brightness from the cloud of the 
east. The fineness of the night made us extend 
our walk, and we strayed into a hollow valley, whose 
sidr-s are covered with trees overhanging a brook 
that pours itself along over broken rocks. We ap- 
proached a rustic grotto, placed in a sequestered 
-corner, under a half impending rock* My com- 
panion stopped. 4 This,’ said he, 4 was one of Ame- 
lia’s walks, and that grotto was her favourite even- 
ing retreat. The last night she ever walked out, 
end the very evening she cMpt that fatal fever, 

I was whh my brother and her, while we sat and 
,read to each Other in that very place.’ Whfcj be 
%poke, we perceived a man steal out of the grotto, 
and, avoiding us, take his way by a path through a 
4hi^et of trees on the other side. 4 It is my brother,’ 
•aid yourig Wentworth j * he has been here in his 
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Amelia’s favourite gTove, indulging that grief he sc* 
carefully conceals from us.’ 

We returned to the house, and found Mr, WauK 
worth with the rest of the company. He forced Oft 
some conversation, and even a fleeted a degree of, 
gentle pleasantry during the whole evening. 

Such, in short, is the noble d«portme#fcf*of my 
friend, that, in place of finding it necessary to temper 
and moderate his grief, I must avoid seeming to 
perceive it, and dare scarcely appear even to think of , 
the heavy calamity which has befallen him. I too 
well know what he feels; but the more I know this, 
the more does the dignity of his recollection and 
fortitude excite my admiration, and command my 
silent attention and respect. 

How very different is this dignified qnd reserved 
sorrow, from that weak and teasing grief which 
disgusts, by its sighs and tears, and clamorous la- 
mentations / How much does such noble fortitude 
of deportment call forth our regard and reverence ? 
How much is a character in other respects estimable, 
degraded by a contrary demeanour ? How much does 
the excessive, the importunate, and unmanly grief 
of Cicero, diminish the very high respect which wm 
should otherwise entertain for the exalted character of 
that illustrious Homan '( 

Writers on practical morality have described and 
analyzed the passion of grief, and have protended to 
prescribe remedies irnypstoring the mind to tran- * 
quillity ; but, I belicveHittle benefit has been, derived * 
from any thing they have advised. To tell at person 
in grief* that time will relieve him, is truly applying ^ 
no remedy ; and to bid him reflect how many others Tr 
there may be who are more wretched, is a very . 
inefficacious one. The truth is, that thfc excess of 
this, as well as of other passions, must be prevented 
rather than cured. It must be obviated by #ur 
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waning that evenness and equality of temper, which 
can arise only from an improved understanding, and 
«m habitual intercourse with Tefined society. These 
will not, indeed, exempt us from the pangs of sorrow, 
tut will, enable us to bear them with a noble grace 
and propriety, and will render the presence ol our 
irienaa (which is the only remedy) a very effectual 
cure. ./•' 

This is well explained by a philosopher, who is 
mo less eloquent than he is profound. He justly 
observes, that we naturally, on all occasions, endea- 
vour to bring down our own passions, to that pitch 
which those about us can correspond with. We 
view ourselves in the light in which we think they 
view us, and seek to suit our behaviour to what we 
think their feelings can go along with. With an 
intimate friend, acquainted, with every circumstance 
of our situation, we can, in some measure, give way 
to our grief, but are more calm than when by our- 
selves. Before a common acquaintance, we assume 
a greater sedateness. Before a mixed assembly, we 
affect a still more considerable degree of composure. 
Thus, by the company of our friends at first, and 
afterwards by mingling with society, we come to 
suit our deportment to what we think they will ap- 
prove of; we gradually abate the violence of our pas- < 
! sion, and restore our mind to its wonted tranquillity. 
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Qfrrit id Indus, 

Pauptrwmfygient HQH. 

v 

4 And did you not blush for our countrymen V said 
Mr. Umphraville to Colonel Plum, as the latter Wan 
describing the sack of an Indian city, and the plun- 
der of its miserable inhabitants, with the death of a 
Rajah who had gallantly defended it* 

4 Not at all, Sir/ answered the Colonel coolly : 

1 our countrymen did no more than their duty ; and 
were we to decline performing it on such occasions, 
we should be of little service to our country in India/ 
Mr. tlmpbraville made no answer to this defence ; 
but a silent indignation, which sat upon his counte- 
nance, implied a strouger disapprobation of it, than 
the most laboured reply he could have offered. 

For the same reason which induced him to avoid 
any farther dismission of the subject, ray friend en- 
deavoured to (pve the conversation a different turn, 
He led the Colonel into a description of the country 
of India; and, as that gentleman described, in very 
lively colours, the beauty of its appearance, the num- 
ber of its people, and the variety and richness of its 
productions, Mr, Unmhraville listened to this part 
of his discourse witlrW uncommon degree of plea- 
sure and attention. 

But, %fter the Coloners departure (for this con- 4 
vcrsation happened during one of my excursions to 
Mr. Umphraville’s, where Colonel Plum had been on 
a visit), the fonner part of the conversation recurred 
immediately to my friend’s memory, and produced** 
the following reflections. 

VOL, xxxiv. 


o 
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* I know not/ said he, ‘ a more mortifying proof 
*>f human weakness, than that power which situa- 
tion and habit acquire over principle and feeling, even 
in men of the best natural dispositions. 

‘ Tfrfc gentleman who has, just left us, has derived 
from Mature a more than Ordinary degree of good 
sense. Nor does she seem to have been less liberal 
to him in the affections of the heart, tb»m in the 
powers of the understanding. 

* Since his return to this country, Colonel Plum 
has acted the part of an affectionate and generous 
relation, of an attentive and useful friend: he has 
Been an indulgent landlord, a patron of the indus- 
trious and a support to the indigent. In a word, 
he has proved a worthy and useful member of society, 
on whom fortune seems not to have misplaced her 
favours. 

* Yet, with all the excellent dispositions of which 
these are proofs,— placed os a soldier of fortune in 
India; inflamed with the ambition of amassing 
wealth; corrupted by the contagious example of 
others, governed by the same passion, and engaged 
in the same pursuit, Colonel Plum appears to have 
been little under the influence eitflhr of justice ot 
humanity : he seems to have viewed the unhappy 
people of that country merely as the instruments,, 
which, in one way or other, were to furnish him- 
self and his countrymen with that wealth they had 
gone so far in quest of. 

‘ If Jhe&e circumstances^PKS operate so stro* j;ly 
on such a man as Colonel Plum, we have litue 
reason to wonder that they should hav* carried 
others of our countrymen to still more lamentable 
excesses ; that they should have filled that unhappy 
country with scenes of misery and oppression, of 
* which the recital fills us with equal shame and 
^indignation. Yet such examples as that oi the 
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Colonel should perhaps dispose us in phujie of vio- 
lently declaiming' against the conduct of , individu- 
als,' to investigate the causes by which it introduced. 

4 The conquests of a commercial people have al- 
ways, I believe* proved, uncommonly destructive ; 
and this might naturally hayfe been expected of 
those made by our countrymen in India, under the w 
direction of a mercantile society conducted /by its 
members in a distant country, in a climate fatal to 
European obnstifutiona, which they visit only for A 
the purpose of suddenly amassing riches, and from ; v 
which they are anxious to return as soon as that pur* , 
pose is accomplished. 

4 How far ; such a company, whose original con- 
nexion 'with India was merely the prosecution of 
their private commerce, should have ever been al- 
luvved to assume, and should still continue to 
possess, the unnatural character of sovereigns and * 
conquerors; and to conduct the government of;'’ 
a great empire; is a point which may, perhaps, 
merit the attention of the legislature, as much as 
.many of the more minute inquiries in which they 
have of late been engaged. t 

4 1 have often thought how much our superior 
knowledge in the art of government might enable 
^us to change the condition Of that unfortunate 
country for the better. 1 have pleased myself with 
fondly picturing out the progress of srtch a plan ; 
with fancying 1 sa w the followers of Mahomet lay 
1 aside their feroeity^flid ambition ; the peaceful 
disciples of Brahma, happy in the security of a 
good government, and in the enjoyment of those 
innocent and simple manners which mark the in- * 
fiuenee of a fruitful climate and a beneficent re- 
ligion.-— But, alas!* continued Mr. Umphraville, 
with a sigh, 4 such reformations are more easily ef- 
fected by me in my elbow-chair, than by thoseft , 
o % 
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■who conduct the great and complicated machine of 
government, - - ‘ 

4 I wish,'' added he, 6 it may be only the contract- 
ed viewy- of things natural to a reared, old man, 
which feids me to fear that, in this, country, the period 
of such reformations is nearly past ; when I observe 
that almost all men r^ulate their conduct, and 
form;, the minds of the rtiing generation, toy, this 
/maxim, > 

I" * 2ua>renda pccunia pr/mum^st, 

Wrtttf post Nummos ? 

I cannot , but apprehend, from the prevalence of so 
mean and so corrupt a principle, the same national 
corruption which the Roman poet ascribes to it. 

* In the lower ranks, the desire of gain, as it is 
the source of industiy, may be held equally con- 
ducive to private happiness and public prosperity ; 
fcpit those who, by birth or education, are destined \ 
for nobler 'pursuits, should be actuated by more < 
generous passions. If from luxury, and the love of 
vain expense, they shall also give way to this desire 
of wealth? if it shall extinguish the sentiments of 
public virtue, and the passion for true glory, na- 
tural to that order of the state ; the spring of 
private and of national honour must have lost its ^ 
force, and there will remain nothing to withstand 
the general corruption of manners, and the public 
disorder ami debihty whidMtfs* its inseparable a* - * 
lendants- If our country has not already reached 
iliis point of degeneracy, she seems, at lea^f, as far 
as a spectator of her manners can judge, to be too 
fast approaching it.’ 

Somewhat in this manner did Mr. Umphraville 
^ express himself. Living retired in the country, 
Conversing with few, and ignorant of the opinions 
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of the many ; attached to ideas of and not 

very fond of the mercantile interest ; , disposed to 
give praise to former times, and not to&!hink highly 
of the present; in his apprehension of'fjpgji*, he is 
often mistaken, and the conclusions he Sim from 
those facts are often erroneous; In the pi^bent in* 
stance, the view which 4, have presented of his opi- 
nions, may throw further light upon his character '\ t 
it gives a striking pitrturo both of the oauddni^of his 
mind, and of the generosity of his sentiments* 0is, 
opinions, though erroneous, may be Useful; they may 
remind those who, though endued, like Colonel Plum* 
with good dispositions, are in danger of being seduc- 
ed by circumstances and situation, that our own in- 
terest or ambition is never to be pursued but in con- 
sistency with the saered obligations of justice, huma- 
nity; and benevolence ; and they may afford a very 
pleasing source of reflection to others, who, in trying 
situations, have maintained their virtue and their chu«; 
racter Untainted. 


N*29. TUESDAY, MAY 4, 1779. 


Concilia t animos comitas offabdxtasque icrmani s. 

CIC. Ue Offtc. 


Politeness, or the external show of humanity, has 
bdfen strongly recommended by some, and has been 
treated with excessive ridicule by others. It has some- 
times been represented, very improperly* as consti- 
tuting the sum of merit: and thus affectation and 
grimace have been substituted in place of virtue* 
There are, on the other hand, persons who cover 
o 3 
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their own rudeness, and justify gross rusticity* by 
culling their conduct honest bluntness, and by de- 
faming complacent manners* as fawning or hypocri- 
tical. Shakspeare, in his King Lear, sketches this 
character Ifith his usual ability : 
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Who, having been prais’d for bluntness, doth affect 
* A saucy roughness, and constrains the garb. 

Ouite from his nature. He can’t flatter ; he, 

' An honest mind abd plain, he must speak truth, 

An’ they will take it so ; if not, he’s plain. ’ 

To extol polished external manners as constituting 
the whole duty of man, or to declaim against them 
as utterly inconsistent with truth, and the respect 
we owe to ourselves, are extremes equally to be 
avoided. Let no one believe that the show of hu- 
manity is e^ual to the reality: nor let ahy one, 
ftom the desire of pleasing, depart from the line of 
truth ? or stoop to mean condescension. But to pre- 
sume favourably of all men; to consider them as 
worthy of our regard, till we have evidence of the 
contrary ; to be inclined to render them services ; 
and to entertain confidence in their inclinations to 
follow a similar conduct ; constitute a temper, which 
every man, for his own peace, and for the peace of 
society, ought to improve and exhibit. Now, this 
is the temper essential to polished manners ; and the 
external snow of civilities is a banner held forth, an- 
nouncing to all men, that we IwliiiCem in due respect, 
md are disposed to oblige them. Besides, it will 
often occur, that we may have the strongest convic- 
tion of worth in another person ; that we may be 
disposed, from gratitude or esteem, to render him 
suitable services : and yet may have no opportunity 
of testifying, by those actions which are their 
genuine expressions, either that conviction, or that 
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disposition. Hence external courtesies and omKfW 
are substituted, with great propriety, as signs and re- 
presentatives of those actions which we are desirous, 
and have not the power of performing* They 
are to be held as pledges of ottr esteem and affec- 
tion. 

* But the man of courtly manners often puts on 
a placid and smiling semblance, while hjs heart 
rankles with malignant passions.’*— When this is 
done with an intention to deceive or ensnare man- , 
kind, the conduct iw perfidious, arid ought to be 
branded with infamy. In that case, the law of 
courtesy is * more honoured in the breach, than in 
the observance.’ But there may be another situation, 
when the show of courtesy assumed, while the heart 
is ill at ease, moved by disagreeable unkindly feel- 
ings, would be unjustly censured,— From a feeble 
constitution of body, bad health* or some untoward 
accident or disappointment, you lose your wonted"; 
serenity. Influenced by your present humour, even 
to those who have no concern in the accident that 
hath befallen you, and who would really be inclined 
to relieve you trim your uneasiness, you become re- 
served and splenetic. You know the impropriety of 
such a demeanour, and endeavour to beget in your 
bosom a very different disposition. Your passions, 
however, are' stubborn; images of wrong and of 
disappointment have taken strong hold of your 
fancy; and your present disagreeable and pamful 
state of mind canndQNIftiy be removed. Meanwhile, 
however, you disguise the appearance ; you are 
careful* to let, no fretful expression be uttered, nor 
any malignant thought lower in your aspect ; you 
perform external acts of civility, and assume the 
tones and the language of the most perfect compo- 
sure. You thus war with your own spirit; and, by 
force of commanding the external symptoms, you 
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^sSf gain a complete victory, You will actually 
establish in your m3nd that good humour and hu- 
which» a lit tie before, were only four’s in 
appearance. Now, in this discipline there is nothing 
cnmiaa^S-In this discipline there in a great deal of 
merit, Vlt will not only conect and alter our” pre- 
sent huimours, but may influence our habits and dia* 
position*. 

A tjontrary practice may be attended, if not with 
dangerous, at least with disagreeable consequences. 

— — — Sir Gregory Blunt was the eldest son of a 
respectable family. Hts fortune and his ancestry 
entitled him, as be and his friends apprehended, to 
appear in any shape that he pleased. He owed, and 
would owe, no man a shilling ; but other men might 
be indebted to him. He received from nature, and 
still possesses, good abilities and humane dispositions. 
He is a man, too, of inflexible honour. Yet Sir 
Gregory has an unbending cast of mind, that cannot 
easily be fashioned into soft compliance and conde- 
scension. He never, even at an early period, had 
any pretensions to winning ways, or agreeable assi- 
duities ; nor had he any talent for acquiring persona) 
graces and accomplishments. In every dung that 
confers the easy and engaging air of a gentleman, he 
was excelled by his companions. Sir Gregory had 
sense enough to perceive own incapacity ; vanity 
enough to be hurt with the preferences shown to 
young men less able or honest, but, more complai- 
sant than himself; amjU^idlfl^ugh t0 0ast away 
all pretensions to that smoothness of demeanoui in 
which be could never excel, Thus he assumed a 
bluntness and roughness of manners, better suited to 
the natural cpit of his temper. He would be plain ; 
he hated ail your smiling and fawning attentions ; 
he would speak what he thought; he would praise no 
man, even though he thought him deserving, because 
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ho scorned to appear a flatterer ; and he Wtygl d^ani 
mise no man good offices, not even though t he meant 
to perform them, because he abhorred b^&tjitiofn 
i Accordingly^ in id* address, he is often abrupt With 
an approach to rudeness, >Vhicb, if it doee'npt offend, 
disconcerts : and he will not return a civility, be- 
cause he is not in the humour, He thus indulges a 
propensity which he ought to have corrected ; and; 
slave to a suriy vanity, he thinks he acts nppft, prin- 
ciple. , « 

Now, this habit not only renders him disagreeable 
to persons of polished miners, but may be attended 
with consequences of a more serious nature. Sir 
Gregory does not perceive, that, while he thinks ha 
is plain, he only affects lo be plain ; that he often 
stifles a kindly feeliug, for fear of seeming compla- 
cent; that < he const raina the garb quite from his 
nature ;* and that he disguises his appearance as 
much at least by excemve bluntness, as he would by 
showing some complaisance.; Thus he is hardly en- 
titled, notwithstanding his pretensions, to the praise 
even of honest plainness. Besides, his character, in 
other respects, is so eminent, and his ra<.k so distin- 
guished, that, of course, he has many admirers : and 
thus all the young men of his neighbourhood are be- 
coming as boisterous and as rough as himself. Even 
some of his female acquaintance are likely to suffer 
by the contagion of his example. Their desire of 
pleasing has taken an improper direction ; they seem 
less studious of tlMwiqJicate proprieties and obser- 
vances so, essentia] to femal^Rtcellence ; they also will 
net appear otherwise than what they are ; and thus 
they will not only appear, but become a great deal 
worse. For, as the show of humanity and good-hu- 
mour may, in some instances, promote a gentle tem- 
per, and render us good-humoured ; so the affectation 
and show of honest plainness may lead us to be plain 
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Without imnesty, and sincere without good intention. 
Those who affect timidity, may, in time, become 
Howards; and those who affect roughness, may, in 
time, grow^nhumao. 

TO $j|lE AUTHOR OF THE MIRROR, 
sin, 

4 It bare long had a tendre for a young lady, who is 

S beautiful, but a little capricious, l think my- 
unfortunate enough not to oe m her good graces ; 
but some ot ny friends tell me I am a simpleton, 
and don’t Understand her. Pray be so kind as in- 
form me, Mr. Mnutdn, what sort of rudeness 
amounts to encouragement When a lady calls a 
man impertinent, does she wibh him to be somewhat 
more assuming * W hen site never looks his way, may 
Af reckon himself a favourite * Or, it she tells every 
ffiody, that Mr. Sueh~a~ane is her aversion, is Mr 
8uch-a~9M to take it for granted, that she is down- 
right fond of him ? 

* Your’s respectfully. 

Modest cjs. 

V. 


N*30. 


SATU^|^^ 8, 1779. 


ti has sometimes been matter of speculation* whether 
or not there be a mr in the $ out: that there is one 
in mama $9 l nevt^r heard disputed ; the same ap- 
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plause which we involuntarily bestow uponhonour, 
courage, and spirit in men> we as nattily confer , 
upon chastity, modesty, and gentleness fc 'wpmn. 

It was formerly one of those national boasts which 
are always allowable, and sometimes usefu| ? that fhe>j 
Ladies of Scotland possessed a purity of codAuct,atid 
delicacy of manners, beyond those of most other? 
countries. Free from the bad effects of 
fortunes, and of tho dissipated Society 
grown capital, their beauty was natural, and their 
minds were uncorrupted. , > 

Though I am inclined to believe, that this is Still 
the case in general ; yet, from my own observation, 
and the complaints of several Correspondents, I am" 
sorry to be obliged to conclude, that there begins to 
appear among us a very different style of manners. 
Perhaps our frequent communication with the me- 
tropolis of our sister kingdom, is one great cause of 
tins. Formerly a London journey was attended with 
some'difficulty and danger, and posting thither was an 
achievement as masculine as a ibx-ch&ce. Now the* 
goodness of the roads and the convenience of the V 0 *i 
hides render it a matter of only a few days moderate 
exercise for a lady ; 4 FaciUs descensm Averm f our 
wives and daughters are carried thither to me the 
world ; and we are not to wonder if some of them 
bring back only that knowledge of it, which the most 
ignorant can acquire, and the most forgetful retain. 
That knowledge i^ommunieated to a certain circle, 
on their return ; rapid as it is easy ; 

they emulate the English, wno before have copied 
the Faench ; the dress, the phrase, ancNdMMHftdc of 
Paris, is transplanted first to London/Sm^H^cd 
to. Edinburgh ; and even the sequestered regions of 
the country are sometimes visited ip this northern 
progress of politeness. 

And here 1 cannot help observing, that the imita- 
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tion is often so clumsy, as to leave out all the agree* 
able , and retain all the offensive. In the translation 
of the manners, as in the translation of the language, 
of our neighbours, we are apt to lose the finesses, the 
petils agr&nens, which (I talk like a man of the 
world) give zest and value to the whole, 

,h It will be Baid, perhaps, that there is often a levity 
of behaviour without any criminality of conduct; 
thlkt the lady who talks always loud, and sometimes 
free, goes much abroad, or keeps a crowd of com- 
pany at home, rattles in a public place with a circle 
of young fellows, or flirts in a corner with a single 
one, does all this without the smallest bad intention, 
merely as she puts on a cap, and sticks it with fea- 
thers, because she has seen it done by others ^howe 
rank and fashion entitle them to her imitation. Now, 
granting that most of those ladies have all the purity 
of heart that is contended for, are there no disagree- 
able consequences, 1 w ould ask, from the appearance 
of evil, exclusive of its reality ! Decorum is at least 
the ensign, if not the outguard , of virtue ; the want of 
it, if it does not weaken the garrison, will, at least, 
embolden the assailants; and a woman’s virtue is of 
so delicate a nature, that to be impregnable is not 
enough, without the reputation of being so. 

But, though female virtue , in the singula r, means 
chastity, there are many other endowments, without 
which a woman’s character is reproadmbie, though 
it is not infamous. The inil dd e m oanor, the modest 
deportment, are they denote in- 

ternal parity an^rmocence, but as forming in them- 
1 amiable and engaging part t>f the 

There was, of old, a , stiff con- 
pTraSfed manner, which the moderns finding unplea- 
sant., agreed to explode, and, in the common rage of 
reformation, substituted the very opposite extreme 
iu its stead ; to banish preciseness, they called in le- 
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vity, and ceremony gave way to something like rude- 
ness. But fashion may alter the form, not the es^ 
sence of things ; and though we may tend our laugh, 
or even our applause, to the woman whose figure 
and conversation comes flying out upon us in this 
fashionable forwardness of manner; yet, I beiieyiv 
there is scarce a votary of the mode who would wish 
his sister, his wife, or even his mistress (I use the 
word in its modest sense), to possess it. 

1 have hitherto pointed my observations chiefly at 
the appearance of our ladies to the world, which, be- 
sides its being more immediately the object of public 
censorship, a variety of strictures lately sent mo by 
my Correspondents naturally led me to consider. I 
am a%*id, however, the same innovation begins to 
appear in our domestic as in our public life, and that 
the case of my friend Mr. Homespun is far from being 
singular. Some of those whose rank ami station are 
such as to enforce example, and regulate opiuion, 
think it an honourable distinction to be able to lead, 
from the sober track which the maxims of their mo- 
thers and grandmothers had marked out for them, 
such young ladies as chance, relationship, or neigh- 
bourhood, has placed within the reach of their in- 
fluence. The state of diffidence aud dependence, in 
which a young woman used to find herself happy 
under the protection of her parents or guardians, they 
teach their pupils to consider as incompatible with 
sense er spirit. ^^iMhem obedience and subordi- 
nation arc terms oiBPBfHlIllfcyen the natural re- 
straints of time are disregaraet^n||dhood is imma- 
ture! y* forced into youth, and 
confidence and self-government of 
duties are held to be slavish, and domestic enjo^Wnf| 
insipid. 

There is an appearance of brilliancy in the plea- 
sures of high life and fashion, which naturally daz- 

toL. sjytiv. p • • 
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sales and seduces the young and inexperienced. But 
let them pot believe that the scale of fortune is the 
standard of happiness, or the whirl of pleasure, which 
their patronesses describe, productive of the satis- 
faction l^ich they affect to enjoy in it. Could they 
/ trace its'eourse through a mouth, a week, or a day, 
Vof thfiit Hfe which they enjoy, they would find it com- 
monly expire in languor, or end in disappointment. 
They would seethe daughters of fashion in a state 
the most painful of any, obliged to cover hatred with 
the smile of friendship, and anguish with the ap- 
pearance of gokty; they would see the mistress of 
tin feast, or the directress of the rout, at the table, 
or m the drawing-room, in the very scene 6f her 
p* do, torn with Ihose jarring passions whiah— — 
b»u i will no! talk hke a moralist- — which make 
duchesowb moan, and tin finest womeu in the world 
ugly. 1 do dnun no injustice, lor 1 state this at the 
time of ; its value in. reflection 1 forbear to 

estimate. 

If 1 dared to contrast this with a picture of do- 
xnestic pleasure ; were l to exhibit a family virtuous 
and happy, where affection takes place of duty, and 
obedience is enjoyed, not exacted ; where the happi- 
ness of every individual is reflected upon the society, 
and a certain tender solid'. ude about each other, 
gives a more delicate sense of pleasure than any en- 
joyment merely selfish can produce ; could I paint 
them in their iiuJr circles of bus m ess or of ami3e~ 
meat, of i^ntinnmt am persuaded the 

ftcejm would be^j0i^‘'r»erable for the most irreverent 
*° happiness too apparent for tb£ most 

den y. Vet to be the child or mother 
WmfoAi a family, is often foregone for the miserable 
Vanity of aping «on>t woman, weak as she is worth- 
less despised ' iu the midst of flattery, and wretched 
m the very centra of dissipation. 
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I have limited this remonstrance to motives merely 
temporal , because I am informed, some of our high- 
bred females deny the reality of any other. , This 
refinement of infidelity is one of those new acquire- 
ments, which, till of late, were altogether unknown 
to the ladies of this country, and which I hope wiry* ^ 
very few of them arc yet possessed of. 1 
to dispute the solidity of their system, as I am per- 
suaded they have studied the subject deeply , and. 15 m" 
dor very able and learned masters. I would only ' 
take the liberty of hinting the purpose for which, I 
have been told by soiha fashionable men, such doc- 
trines have frequently been taught. It seems, it is,, 
understood by the younger class nf our philosophers, 
that a woman never thinks herself quite alone , dli 
she hflt^put Gnd out of the way, as well as her fa -> - 
band . 

V. 


N*S1. TUESDAY, MAY 11, 177$. 


Fortemqut G't/an, furlemque Chant /rum. 


\IKG. 


There is hardly writing more diffi- 

cult than that of drawingcH^tt^ and hence it 
is that # so few authors have exeeileSjj^iiAapng 
those writers who have confined thomiKS M jB^ly 
to this sort of composition, Theophrastus non 
first place among the ancients, and Lo Bruy era amonj 
the modems. But, besides those who have profess- 
edly confined themselves to the delineation of clta- , 
v 2 
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racter, every historian who relates events, and who 
describes the disposition and qualities of the persons 
, engaged in them, is to be considered as a writer of 
characters, 

f Thefts are two methods by which a character may 
be delineated ; and different authors have, more or 
’teas,' adopted the one or the other. A character may 
dither be given by describing the internal feelings of 
the mind, and by relating the qualities with which 
the person is endowed ; or, without mentioning in 
general the internal qualities which he possesses, an 
account may be given of his external conduct, of his 
behaviour on this or that occasion, and how he was 
affected by this or that event. 

An author who draws characters in the first man- 
ner, employs those words that denote the general 
qualities of the mind ; and by means of these he 
gives a description and view of the character, fie 
passes over the particular circumstances of behaviour 
and conduct which lead to the general conclusion 
with regard to the character, aud gives the conclusion 
itself 

But an author who draws characters in the other 
manner above alluded to, instead of giving the gene- 
ral conclusion deduced from the observation of par- 
ticular circumstances of conduct, gives a view of the 
particulars themselves, and of the external conduct 
of the person whose character he wishes to represent, 
leaving his readers to form their own conclusion 
,|uom that view wh i 'j l ■ W the two au- 

tlnrB 1 have men tocIi excels in one of those 
opfete mam^ ^lfn every instance f can recollect, 
excgRggS^fvxtravagant picture of the absent man % 
ftffV^Jyefe lays before his readers the internal feel- 
JPIprdf the character he wishes to reprebent ; while 
TlnMphra fetus gives the action which the internal fed* 
■ings produce. 
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Of these different inodes of delineating character*, 
each has its peculiar advantages. The pawl method 
of giving a full and comprehensive view df the dif- 
, ferent parts of a character, may be by a general ©nu- 
meration of the qualities of mind with which the, per* 
sou is endowed ; while, at the same time, it is, 
haps, impossible to mark the nice and delicate ahaMftj 
of character, without bringing the image Ttjjfcre ftiuy * 
before the eye, and placing the person in th&t situa- 
tion which calls him forth into action. 

In these two different manners, there are faults into • 
which authors, following the one or the other, are apt 
to fall, and which they should studiously endeavour 
to avoid- An author who giv*‘s die internal quali- 
ties of the character, should guard against being , 
too general ; he who gives views of the conduct, and 
represents the actions themselves should avoid being 
too particular. When the internal qtialiliesi of the r 
mind are described, they may be expressed in such 
vague and general terms, as to lay before the reader J 
no marked distinguishing feature ; when, again, in 
the thews which are given of the conduct, the detail 
is too particular, the author ir apt to tire by becom- 
ing tedious, or to disgust by being trifling or familiar* 
or by approaching to vulgarity. Some of our mo»t, 
celebrated historians have committed errors of 


first sort ; when, at the end of a reign, or at the 
exit of a hero, tlicy draw the character of the king, : 
or great man, ^jdUellthei^aders, that the pejftwi . 
they are taking leav^olpMMftrave, gmermsJmm, 
fyumane ; o% the tyrant the^^^^been de^^ning 
agaifist, was cruel, haughty f jeal 
general qualities are so little distinguk 
may be applied, almost, to any very good, 
bad man m the history. When, on the other j 
an author, in order to give a particular view of the 
person of whom he writes, tells bis readers, what 
t 3 




such person did before, and what after dinner ; what 
before, mid what after he slept ; if his vivacity pre- 
vent him from appearing tedious, he will at least be 
in danger of displeasing by the appearance of vulga- 
rity or affectation. 

v It may be proper hero to observe, that, in making 
'a right choice of the different manners in which a 
'/character may be drawn, much depends upon the 
Subject, or design of the author ; one method may 
be more suited to one kind of composition than to 
another. Thus the author who confines himself 
merely to drawing characters, -the historian who draws 
a character arising only from, or illustrating the events 
he records, or the novelist who delineates characters 
by feigned circumstances and situations, have each 
their several objects, and different manners may be 
properly adopted bv each of then*. Writers, such as 
Theophrastus and La Bruy r re, take for their object 
a character governed by some one passion, absorbing 
all others, and influencing the man in every thing; 
the mim\ the epicure . the drunkard , fyc. The busi- 
ness of the historian is more difficult and more ex- 


tensive ; he takes the complicated characters in real 
„life ; he must give a view of every distinguishing 
>4sh&racterisric of the personage, the good and the bad, 
^lih^^^erce and the gentle, ail the strange diversities- 
r which life presents. 

Novel-writers ought, bke the professed writers of 
character, to have it gen erally view to illustrate 
one distin^iiLyj|^g®®?(R!fi?fi?eor passion of the 
'UiiaSk but then|^jSy tiave it in their power, by the 
.assistM^g^^ry, and by inventing circumstances 
to exhibit its leading features in every 
jPPpf-o point of view. The great error, indeed, 
dpto which novel-writers commonly fall, is, that they 
Attend more to the story and to the circumstances 
they relate, than to giving new and just views of the* 
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character of the person they present, Their general 
method is to affix names to certain personage whom 
they introduce to their readers, whom they lead 
through dangers and distresses, or exhibit in circum- 
stances of ridicule, without having it in view to il- , 
Justrate any one predominant or leading principle of > 
the human heart ; without making their readers one 
bit better acquainted with the characteristic features^ ; 
of those persons at the end of the story than ai the k 
beginning. Hence there are so few novels which 
give lasting pleasure, or can bear to be perused 
oftener than once. From tile surprise occasioned by 
the novelty or nature of the events, they may carry 
their readers <puce through them ; but, as they do not 
illustrate any of the principles of the mind, or give 
any interesting views of character, ihey raise no 
desire for a second perusal, and ever after lie neg- 
lected on the shelf. 


How very different from these are the novels, 
which, in place of relying upon the more force of 
incident, brmg the characters of their personages/ 
fully before ua, paint all their shades and. attitudes, 
and by making us, as it were, intimately acquainted 


with them, deeply engage our hearts in every eircum* ’ 
stance which can affect them ? This happy 
delineating all the delicate features and nice 
human character, n<?ver fails to delight, and will often 
atone for many defects. It is this which render* 
Richardson so intg^ling^in spite of his ’ 

able (.ediousness ; render ffipP- ) 

mg ever delightful, nolwitl\stamB|j^the inthapat# ; 
coarsdhess with which he often 
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Happiness lias been compared, by one of my predo- 
■ • 'censors, to a Game; and he has prescribed certain 
rules to be fodowed by the players. These, indeed, 
are more necessary than one might suppose at first 
sight : this game, like most others, being 11 s often 
lost liy bad play as by ill luck . The circumstances I 
am placed in, some of which 1 communicated to my 
readers in my introductory paper, make me often a 
• sort of looker-on at this game; and. like all lookers- 
on. I think I discover blunders in the play of my 
neighbours, who frequently lose the advantages their 
fortune lays open to them. 

To chace the allusion a little farther, it is seldom 
that opportunities occur of brilliant sh aken or deep 
calculation. With most of us, the ordinary little 
ft; stake is all that is played for ; and he who goes on 
observing the common rules of the game, and keeping 
^his temper in the reverses of it, will find himself a 
%aiuer at last. In plainer language, happiness , with 
bulk of men, may be said J^ vY^nsist in the power 
dpKnjoying th e of life, and in not 

bei^too oas i k M ffToy the little disquietudes of it. 
Ther uv fineness of soul, and delicacy of 

which few situations accord, to 
many seeming harmless ones give the greatest 
uneasiness. The art ' deripere in loco' (by Which I 
understand being able not only to trifle, upon occa- 
sion, ourselves, but also to bear the foolery of others), 
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is a qualification extremely useful for smoothing ■ 
man’s way through the world. 

1 have been led into this train of thinking, by some 
circumstances in a visit I had lately the pleasure of 
receiving from my friend Mr* Umphraville, with 
whom 1 made my readers acquainted in some former j 
numbers. A particular piece of business occurred; 
which made it expedient for him to come to town $ 
and though he was, at first, extremely averse from 
the journey, having never liked great towns, and , 
now relishing them less than ever, ypt the renrion*,^ 
Frances of his man of business, aided by very urgent 1 
requests from me, at length overcame him. He set "; 
out, therefore, attended by his old family-servant,, . 
John, whom I had not failed to remember in my in- 
vitation to his master. 


At the first stage on the road John told me, his 
master looked sad, eat litile, and spokeless. Though 
the landlord ushered in dinner in person, and gave 
his guest a very minute description of his manner of 
fading his mutton, Mr. Umphraville remained a 
hearer only, and showed no inclination to have him 
sit down and partake of his own dishes*, and, though 
he desired him, indeed, to taste the wine, of which 


he brought in a bottle after dinner, he told him, at 
the same time, to let the ostler know he should, 
want his horses as soon as possible. The landlord 
left ft he room, and told John, who was eating 
dinner, somewhat more deliberately, in the kitchy 
that his master kind of 

tleman, not half so gooiHB^^|^j ^d a s hisjfl^n- 

Jofin, who is interested both in 
honour of his master, endeavoured to rnenBSH||g 
in the evening, by introducing the hostess vei^rpit^ 
ticularly to Mr. Umphiaville ; and, indeed, venturing * 
to invite her to sup with him. Umphraville was too^ 
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eitfil to decline the lady’s company, and 
himself on having procured him so 
&g^abW ; ;& companion His master complained to 
me,Vfein^he came to town, of the oppression of this 
landlady*# company, nnd declared his resolution of 
not stopping at the George on his way home. 

%O r j^orning after his arrival at my house, while' » 
siumg together, talking of old stories, and 
dijd fronds, with all the finer feelings afloat about us, 
Jfohn entered with a look of much satisfaction, an- 


nouncing the name of Mr, Bearskin. This gentle- 
man is a first cousin of Umphraville’s, who resides in 
town, and whom he had not see» these six years. Ho 
was bred a mercer, but afterwards extended his deal- 
ings with his capital, and has been concerned in seve- 
ral great mercantile transactions. W hile Umphraville, 


with all his genius, and ali his accomplishments, was 
barely preserving his estate from ruin at home, this 
man, by dint of industry and application, and partly 
from the want of genius and accomplishments, has 
amassed a fortune greater than the richest of ids 
cousin’s ancestors was over possessed of. He holds 
Umphraville in some respect, however, as the repre- 
sentative of his mother’s family, from which he derives 
all his gentility, his father having spiung nobody 
knows whence, and lived nobody knows how, till ho 
appeared behind the counter ut a woollen-draper, to 

S who«tt shop and business he succeeded. T 

friend, though he could have excused his visit 
i time, reeci v *'d himwj^ - ?a <di teness. He di- 
ed him to relation ; on which 

the ^tber, wh^l^fxes the flippant civility of his 
lprmei| with somewhat of the monied con- 
present one, made me a handsome com- 
and congratulated Mr. Umphraville on the 
“possession of such a friend. He concluded, how- 
ever, with a distant insinuation of his house’s being 
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a more natural home far hU goto?, when-^tWn, 
than that of any other person. This dbr 

scription of that house, its roams, and its ^raltiim, 
in which he made no inconsiderable eulogiubi to 
own taste, the taste of his wife, and the tast$ of ike , 
times. UmphraviHe blushed, bit hm lips, complained ! 
of the heat of the room, changed his seat, in short' 
suffered torture all the way from the cellar to the 
garret. 

Mr. Bearskin closed this description of his house 
with an expression of his and his wife’s earnest de~ 1 
sire to see their cousin there. UmphraviHe .^blared 
his intention of calling to inquire after Mrs.' Beai- 
skin and the young folks, mentioning, at the aarne 
time, the shortness of his proposed stay in town, and 
the hurry his business would necessarily keep him in 
while he remained. But thL declaration by n'» means 
satisfied his kinsman 5 he insisted on his spending a 
day with them so warmly, that the other was at last 
overcome, and the third day after was fixed on for 
that purpose, which Mr. Bearskin informed us 
would be the more agreeable to all parties, as he 
j.*hould then have an opportunity of introducing us 
Jto his London correspondent* a man of great for* 
ftune, who had just arrived here on a jaunt to see the 
country, and had promised him the favour of eating 
a bit yf mutton with him on that day. I would have 
excused myself from being of the party ; but nqja 
having, any more a (a l en ^ a * refu||jjp 

was, like him, overpoweSJW ^wr 

copsin. 

The “history of that dinner I 
my readers hereafter, in a separate 
now-a-days, being a matter of consequence, an<fil80[ 
to be managed in an episode. The time between was 
devoted by Mr, UmphraviHe to business, in which he 
was pleased commonly to ask my advice, and 10 com- 
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mutdc&te his opinions. The last l found generally 
l^avtm^ble both of men and things; my friend 
carries the i prise a jades’ too much about with him 
to be perfectly pleased in his dealings with people 
of business. When we returned home in the even- 
ing Wxeemed to feel a relief in having got out of die 
of the world, and unittered expressions, not 
tb Mention the inductions of his countenance, which, 
if fairly set down on paper, would almost amount to 
calling his banhr a Jew, his lawyer not a gentleman, 
and his agent a pettifogger. He was, however, very 
ready to dap up a truce with his ideas when in com- 
pany with these several pon>onages ; and though he 
thought he saw them taking advantages, of which I 
am persuaded they were perfectly innocent, he was 
contented to turn & face another way, and pass on, 
A man of Umphraville’s disposition is willing to 
suffer all the penalties of silliness, but that of being 
thought silly. 


TUESDAY, MAY 18, 1779. 


hAmojjo the many advantages arising from cultivated 
Mjptimemt, one of the tirst and .most truly valuable, 
^his&at delicate innd which lead- us 

^Veanault tbMflIBffgB of those with whom we live, 
: A kShc f r to gratify them as far as in 
’mdfe^llWrand by avoiding whatever has a contrary 

They must, indeed, have attended little to what 
passes in the world who do not know the impor- 
tance of this disposition; who have not observed-, 
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that the want of it often poisons the dome^ ha|^ 
piness of families, whose felicity every ot her;’‘eijp^nk* 
stance concurs to promote* \ 

Among the letters lately received from my'' Cor- 
respondents, are two, which, as they afford a lively 
picture of the bad consequences resulting from the 
neglect of this complacency, I shall here lay before 
my readers. The first is from a lady, who writes a« 
follows ; 


TO THE AUTHOR OF THE MIRROR. , 
Air, 

My father was a merchant of some eminence, who 
gave me a good education, and a fortune of several 
thousand pounds. With these advantages, a toler- 
able person, and l think not an unamiable temper, 
I was not long arrived at womanhood before I found 
myself possessed of many admirers. ' Among others 
was Mr. Gold, a gentleman of a very respectable elm* 
racier, who had some connexions in trade with my 
father ; to him, being a young man of good figure, 
and of very open and obliging manners, X soon gave 
the preference, and we were accordingly married with 
the universal approbation of my friends. 

We have now lived together above three years 
and I have brought him two boys and a girl, all very 
fine ftiiidren, I go little abroad, attend to nothing i 
much as the econ omy 
as possible to all i 
every particular to be a 1 
Gold*!* reputation and success 
crease, and he is, in the main, a 
husband ; yet 1 find him so particular in his 
and so often out of humour about trifles, that in spil! 
of all those comfortable circumstances, I am perfectly 
unhappy. 

VOL. xxxiv. 
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/ At one time be finds fault with the dishes at 
table ; at another, with the choice of my maid-ser- 
vants;, he is displeased with the trim- 

ming of my gown, sometimes with the shape of my 
$Joa&* or the figure of my head-dress ; and should I 
chance to give an opinion on any subject which is 
#ot ; perfectly to his mind, he probably looks out of 
tohaour at the time, and he is sure to chide mo about 
it when we are by ourselves. 

If is of no con&etjuence whether I have been right 
or wrong in any of those particulars. Jf I say a 
word in defence of my choice or opinion, it is, sure 
to make matters worse, and l am only called a fool 
for my pains ; or, if 1 express my wonder that he 
should give himself uneasiness about such trifles, he 
answers sullenly, that, to be sure, every thing is a 
ir\fle in which 1 choose to disoblige him. 

■ It was but the other day, as we were just going out 
to dine at a friend's house, lie told me my gvwn was 
extremely ugly, 1 answered, his observation sur- 
prised me, for it was garnet , and 1 had taken it off 
on hearing him say he wondered 1 never chose one 
ol that colour. Upon this he got into a passion, 
said it was very odd I should charge my bad taste 
upon him ; be had never made any such observation, 
for the colour was his aversion. The dispute at last 
grew so warm, that I threw myself down on a settee, 
B&able to continue it, while he flung out of the room, 
away the coach from the door, and wrote 
W<M<>gy to JTJ, not waiting upon 

TBk i • pOfd‘* f 

2flpM^ v ana |v J ^ r different apartments ; and though 
Pf?hcj\ , we were equally sorry for what had 
Tbpy-> and Mr, Gold, when we met at lupper, asked 
thy pardon for having contradicted me so roughly ; 
yet we had not sat half an hour together, when he 
told me, that, after all, I was Certainly mistaken, in 
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saying; he had recommended a garnet colmr; and 
when I very coolly assured him 1 was not* he renew* 
ed the dispute with as much keenness as ever,, We 
parted in the same bad humour we had done, before 
dinner, and 1 have hardly had a pleasant look fi&ip 
him since. , - "/ 

In a word, Mr. Gold will allow me to have 
mind but his; and, unless t can see with ln« ey*$, 
hear with his ears, and taste with his palate (none of 
which 1 cap very easily bring; myself, to do, a# you 
must know all of them are somewhat panicMljir), I 
see 130 prospect of our situation changing for the 
better ; and what makes our present one doubly pro* 
yoking is, that, but for this unfortunate weakness, Mr. 
Gold, who is, in other respects, a very worthy man, 
would make one of the best of husbands* . , ,, ,, 

Pray tell me, Sir, what 1 should do in this*. situa- 
tion, or take your own way of letting my husband see 
his weakness, the reformation of winch would be the 
greatest of ail earthly blessings to 

Your’s, &c. 

SirsiNNAii Gold, 


I was thinking how 1 should answer this letter, 
or in what w T ay 1 could be useful to my Correspon- 
dent, when 1 received the following, the tuseii.ou 
of wh^h is, 1 believe, the best, reply 1 can make to 
it. 


TO THE AUTH 



SIH, * 

I whs bred a merchant ; by my success in^t? 
am now in affluent circumstances, and I have reason 
to think that l am no with an unblemished cha- 
racter. 

<32 
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* Seattle years ago, 1 married the daughter of a 
Respectable citizen, who brought a comfortable ad- 
dition to my fortune ; and, as she had been virtuous- 
ly educated, and seemed cheerful and good-tempered, 
as l. was myself naturally of a domestic turn, and re- 
solved to make a good husband, 1 thought w,e bade 
fair for being happy in each other. , 

, But, though I must do my spouse the justice to 
. iiay, that she is discreet and prudent, attentive to 
' the affairs of her family, a careful and fond mother 
to her children, and, in many respects, an affection- 
ate and dutiful wife ; yet one foible in her temper 
destroys the effect of all these good qualities. She 
is so much attached to her own opinions in every 
trifle, so impatient of contradiction in them, and 
, withal m ready to dispute mine, that if 1 disap- 
prove of her taste or sentiments, in any #ne par- 
. ticukr, or seem dissatisfied, when she disapproves of 
my taste or sentiments, it is the certain source of a 
quarrel; and while we perfectly .agree to our 
general plan of life, and every essential circumstance 
of our domestic economy, \ his silly fancy, that I 
must eat, dress, think, and speak, precisely as she 
would have moi while she will not accommodate her- 


self to me la the most trifling of these particulars, 
gives me perpetual uneaaiuess ; and with almost every 
thing 1 could wish, a genteel income, a good.reputR- 
rt tion, promising children, and a virtuous wife, Vhom 
sincerely esteem, I have the mortification to find 

Veyaelf absolutely u 

sure of ray poor wile’s will np- 

pX to YQ^p^r, Mirror, in its proper light ; your 
jl^mjll^nj^jLppear so to her, may be the nthans of al- 
our mutual distress ; for, to tell you the 
V truth, 1 believe she is almost as great a sufferer as 


1 am, I hope you will gratify me in this desire ; 
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by doing so you may be of general service, arid, will'* 
particularly oblige t f 

Your constant Reader, and 

Obedient humble Servant, . 

J ‘'Nathamibl Qpity 


On comparing these two letters it is evident that* 
from the want of that complacency mentioned in the 
beginning of this paper, the very sensibility of tem- 
per, and strength of affection, which, under its in* 
fluence* would have made this good couple happy, 
has had a quite contrary effect The source oi the 
disquiet they complain of, is nothing else than the 
want of that respect for the taste, teelings, and, 
opinions of each other, which constitutes the dispp r 
sition I have recommended above, and which, so 
far from being incontinent with a reasonable desire 
oi reforming each Either in these particulars, is the 
most piobable moans of accomplishing it. , ? 

Nor is the case ot Mr. and Mrs. Gold singular in 
Ibis respect. By much the greatest part of domestic 
quarrels originate from the want of tin* pliancy of 
disposition, which people seem, very absurdly, to 
suppose may be dispensed with itt trifles. I have 
known a man who would have parted with hull his 
estate to serve a friend, to whom he would not have 


.yielded a hairV breadth in an argument. But the 
les* virtues must be attended to as well as t 
greater ; the m anner s as well a** the duties - 
They form a which, thouJBh 

does not enter into great aiuPr^^^ant trans^Kns. 
ia absolutely necessary for cnimSfik ^ rLd 
intercourse* 


K. 
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N* 34. SATURDAY, MAY 22, 1779. 


In compliance with a promise I made my leaders at 
the close of last Saturday’s paper (at least it was 
ibat sort of promise which « man keeps when the 
thing* suits his inclination,) 1 proceed to give them , 
an account of that dinner tq which my friend Mr, 
Umphravilie and I were invited by his cousin Mr. 
Bearskin. * * ■ 

<Sn our way to the house, 1 perceived cerium 
symptoms of dissatisfaction, which -my friend could 
hot help bringing forth, thong'll he durst not impute 
them to the right cause, as I have heard of men 
beating their wives at home, to revenge themselves 
for the crosses they have met with abroad, lie 
complained of the moistness of the weather, and the 
dirtiness of the street ; was quite fatigued with the 
length of the way (Mr. Bearskin’s bouse being 
fashionably eccentric,) and almost cursed the tailor 
for the tightness of a suit of clothes, which he had 
bespoke on his arrival in town, and had now put on 
for the first time. His chagrin, 1 believe, nves irj^ 
Reused by his having just learned from his lawyer, 
b.,.A the business he came to toyyu, about, could not 
jjnished at but would pro- 

\ last a 

f£nter$d Mr. Bearskin’s drawing-room, 
^TS^ins wife sitting with his three daughters 
lr ^5y* to receive us. It was easy to see, by the air 
ot the lady, that she was perfectly mistress of the 
house, and that her husband was only a secondary 
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person there ; he seemed, however, contented* with 
*his situation, and an admirer of hia wife ; a sort of !' ! 
lap-dog husband (of whom I have seen many,) who 
looks sleek, runs about briskly, and, though he now 
and then gets a kick from his mistress, is as ready to 
play oyer his tricks again as ever, 

Mr. Bearskin, after many expressions of his hap- 
piness in seeing his cousin in his new house, pro- 
posed walking us down stairs again, to begin show- 
ing it from the grouad-stovy upwards. Umpbraville, 
though I saw him sweating at the idea, was ready 
to follow his conductor, when we were saved by ;" 
the interposition of the lady, who uttered a * Paha l •' 
Mr. Bearskin,* with so significant a look, that 
her husband instantly dropped his design, saying,' 

* to be sure there was not mach worth seeing; 
though he could have wished to have shown ins 
cousin his study, which he thought was tolerably 
clever.’ — 4 1 thought, Papa,’ said the eldest of the 
Misses, * it was not quite in order yet.’ — 1 Why, not 
altogether replied her father ; 4 1 have not been 
able to get up my heads, as Pope has lost an ear, and 
Homer the left side of his beard, by the carelessness* 
of a packer ; and 1 want about three feet and a 
half of folios of ray lowesL shelf. 1 — 4 l don’t care 
if there was not a folio in the world,’ rejoined 
Miss. * Child !’ said her mother in a tone of 


t||ibubpi-~~ Miss bridled up and was silent ; — T smiled 
*~-l1mphraville walked to the window, and wiped h « 

Bearskin now and, tcllinjfflPI 

hour, said, he wondered his fneSHfeMr, BlubhcwvaK 
not come, as he was generally pun u te^ 
While he spoke, a . loud rap at the 
the expected company ; and presently Mr. BluSSl^S 
his wite, a son, and two daughters, entered the 
room* The first had on an old-fashioned pompadour 
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coat with gold buttons, and very voluminous sleeves, 
,his head adorned by , a large major wig, with curls as 
iwhite and as stiff as if they had been cast in plaster 
of Paris ; but the females, and heir of the family* 
were dressed in the very height of the mode. Rear- 
skin introduced the old gentleman to his cousib, Mr. 
UmphraviUe 6 Mr, Blubber, Sir, a very particular 
friend of mine, and’ (turning to me with a whisper) 
\* worth fourscore thousand pounds, if he’s worth a 
farthing.’ Blubber said, he feared they had kept us 
waiting; but that his wife and daughters had got 
under the hands of the hair-dresser, and he verily 
^thought would never have done with him. The 
'ladies were too busy to reply to this accusation; 
;,they had got into a committee of inquiry on Mr. 

' Edward Blubber’s waistcoat, which had been law* 
bmrtd, it seems, by his sisters, and was universally 
declared to be mo ns t rma hand to me. The young man 
himself seemed to be highly delighted with tile re- 
flection of it in a mirror that stood opposite to him. 
* Isn’t it vastly pretty, Sir V said one of the young 
ladies to UmphraviUe. ‘ Ma’am !’ said he, starting 
from a reverie, in which I saw, by his countenance, 
he was meditating on the young gentleman and his 

waistoout in no very favourable manner. J read 

her countenance too; she thought UmphraviUe just 
the fool he did her brother. 

Dinner was now announced, and the cosjpatp"* 
-after some ceremonial, got into their places at tff&e, 

S f. the centre of which stood a sumptuous £purf*ne 7 
as rak i n tb the produce of 
l which, I suppose, was as 

a^Uij^race before dinner, was explained to 
ijp££j to mean, that the sweetmeats came 
plantation in one of the West-India islands, 
. 'in ^vmch he had a concern. The tipatgne itself now- 
produced another dissertation from the ladies, and, 
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like the waistcoat, was also pronounced monstrous 
handsome. Blubber, taking his eye half off a plate of , 
salmon, to which lie had just been helped, observed, 
that it would come to a handsome price too ; — • 

* Sixty ounces, I'll warrant it,' said he ; ‘ but as the 
plate tax is now repealed, it will cost but the in-, 
terest R-keeping.'— > La, Papa,’ said Miss Blubber, 

‘ you are always thinking of the money things cost 1* 
— 4 Yes,' added her brother, * Tables of interest are 

an excellent accompaniment for a dessert.' At this 

speech all the ladies laughed very loud. Blubber ^ 
said, he was an impudent dog ; but seemed to reltah f. 
liis son's wit notwithstanding. Umphraviile looked-,^ 
sternly at him ; and, had not a glance at his iL'ai$t- j 
coal set him down as something beneath a mart’s >• 
anger, 1 do not know what consequences might have, 1 
followed. During the rest of the entertainment, 

1 could see thefumet of fool and goxcomb on every 
morsel that Umphraviile swallowed, though Mrs. 
Bearskin, next to whom he sat, was at great pains 
to help him to the nice bits of every thing within her 
reach. 

When dinner was over, Mr. Blubber mentioned his , 
design of making a tour through the Highlands, 
to visit Stirling, Taymouth, and Dunkeld ; and ap- 
plying to our landlord for some description of these 
^plaffi s, was by him referred to Mr. Umphraviile 
Mr. Umphraviile was not in a 
mood; so l was obliged to assure Mr. Blubber 
talked with 
these matters, that he 
•meat for himself, and corn for 
veral places above-mentioned ; that 
gerous seas to cross in getting at them 
there were no highwaymen upon the road. 

After this there was a considerable interval of 
silence, and we were in danger of getting once more 

2 , 
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upon Mr. Edward's fine waistcoat, when Mr. Bear- 
skin, interfiling the company that his cousin was a 
great lover of music, called on his daughter. Miss 
Polly, for a novg with which, after some of tb© 
usual apologies, she complied ; and in compliment 
to Mr. Umpbrav. lie's ta^e, who she was sure roust 
Ijke Italian music, she sung, or rather squalled, a 
song of Sarchiitfs, in which there was scarcely one 
bar m tunc iroin beginning to end. Miss Blubber 
said m her usual phraseology, that it was a momiroutt 1 
sweet air. — Her brother swore it wa * divinely sung. 
— — UmphraviUo gulped down a falsehood with a 
very bad grace, and said* Miss would be a good 
singer with a little more practice: a compliment 
wh*ch was not more distant from truth on on© side. 


than from Miss's expectations on the other, and I 
could plainly perceive, did not set him forward in 
the favour oi the family. , 

* My father is a judge of singing too, 1 waid Mr. 
Edward Blubber; ‘what is your opinion of ihe 
song. Sir V — ‘ My opinion is,’ said he, “that your 
lUdiuma always set mo asleep; English ears should 
have English songs, 1 think. 1 - A Then, suppose 
one of the ladies should give us an English song, 1 
said 1. 4 'Tift n good motion/ said Mr. Bearskin, 

* I second it; Miss Betsy Blubber sings an excellent 
, Englifth song. 1 —Miss Betsy denied stoutly th&tshe^ 
•Jjfei sung at all ; but evidence being produced 
*rj\ she, at last, said she would try if she could 
out ‘ The M a tfaj jy b y, ay, Betsy,’ 
father, Hong ; 1 have heard il 

W > 9^ ' • 

-* If I could hut find, . 

caic not toi foituue— Umh ! —a man to my mind.* 

Miss Betsy began the song accordingly, and to make 
up for her want of vnioc, accompanied it widi a groat 
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deal of action. Either from the accident of his being 
placed opposite to her, or from a sly application to 
his state as an old bachelor, she chose* to personify 
the maid’s choice in the figure of Umphraville, and 
pointed the description of the song particularly at 
him. Umphraville, with all his dignity, bin abi- 
lities. and his knowledge, felt himself uneasy and 
ridiculous under the silly> allusion of a ballad ; he 
blushed, attempted to laugh, blushed again, and 
still looked wilh that awkward importance which 
only the more attracted the ridicule of the fools 
around him. Not long after the ladies retired ; and 
no persuasion of his cousin could induce him to stay 
the evening, or even to enter the drawing-room 
where they were assembled at tea. 

* Thank Heaven S’ said Umphrnville. when the 
door was shut, and we had got thinly into the street; 
4 Amen V 1 replied, smiling, 4 for our good dinner 
and excellent wine!* — * How the devil, Charles,* 
said he, ‘ do you contrive to bear all this nonsense 
with the composure you do T— 4 Why, J have 
often told you, my friend, that our earth is not 
a planet fitted up only for the reception of wise 
men;-— Your Blubbers and Bearskins are necessary 
parts of the system ; they deserve the enjoyments 
they litre capable of feeling; — and I am not sure if 
%e l wh fcfe suffers from his own superiority does not 
a®!M§ kw sufFttfipgs.’ A 
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N* M v TUESDAY, MAY 25, 1779. 


TO THE AUTHOR OF THE MIRROR. 

SIR, 

Till 1 arrived at the age of twenty, my time was 
divided between my books, and the society of a few 
friends, whom a similarity of pursuits and dispo- 
sitions recommended to me. About that period, 
finding that the habits of reserve and retirement had 
acquired a power over me, which my situation, as 
heir to a considerable fortune, would render incon- 
venient, I was prevailed upon, partly by a sense of 
this, partly by the importunity of my relations, to 
make an effort for acquiring a more general acquaint- 
ance, and fashionable deportment. As 1 was con- 
scious of an inclination to oblige, and a quick sense 
of propriety, two qualities winch I esteemed the 
ground of good- breeding ; as my wit was tolerably 
ready, and my figure not disadvantageous, I own to 
you that I entertained some hopes of success. 

1 was, however, unsuccessful. The 

t scenes in which I found myself engagSBPine 
iplicity of observances and attention requisite 
points which Regarded as below 

notice, emb|f$^a<ed and confounded me. The 
igs to wnlch I had trusted for my d'rectiou, 
serWjfrOnly to make me awkward, and fearful of 
offmidmg. My obsequious services in the drawing- 
room passed unrewarded; and my observations, 

' when I ventured to mingle, either in the chat of 
the women, or the politics of the men, being de- 
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hvered with timidity and hesitation, wore overlooked 
or neglected. Some of the more elderly and dis- 
creet among the former seemed to phy mo ; and I 
coukl not help remarking, that they ohen, ;w if they* 
had meant the hint for me, talked oi the advan- 
tage to he derived front the penpal of Lord Chester- 
fieni’s Letters. Yu this author, then, as soon as I 
learned his «m K jeet f ind recourse, a:? to a guide 
that wsuld [> >.id out my way, and .support mein 
my journey. But, how imp'll wan 1 astonished, 
tvi \i, *jjrough a ^cil of wit. ridicule, elegant expres- 
sion. and live!) illustration* t discerned n studied 
of fnvoiOVv mean ne- }, fiat terv, and di— unu- 
i.uifoi, ineule.iti-.i ;*s th** urest and most eligible road 
to e-mn *» ■ oj and p»»pi u »ty 7 

Noting as 1 mu. Mi. Mikruk, and heedlpm as I 
imn er» »•■<». 'UL'ie L h»* -upp wed, i cannot think that 
tins \ v o i I k i* a eon* 1 propel tor hemg huh* up to ns as 
the r julaioi ot oui < onduet. The ml* nit insisted 
on i\m!i pemh.u emj ha as, 1 lie aceompiishments most 
»Mfn-‘-iiy reeoiumemleJ, ate such m our days, if 
they ought to be denied of M ail , .-loudd he mention- 
ed oul\ to put u i on oat gimrd «;» oust them. If 


ru !i - mmn.iii) lend tuieudcr Y importance; 

if the) dnerl oui attention too much towaid f\\- 


terioi aeeompljshmonts ; if they piopag.de th“ courtly 
lj(^#;inplym" spin* ioo «. xt uisively at any rate, 
We emtandy in tins eouutiy, so wealthy and lux mrf 
rime, have no imeiWde\ 5, <>itati(>iis to culuvaUidE® 
aetprie tho-e habits that jfflf 

nrn-M, for a hide time the progrfet of this edptip- 
turn, flught now to he m wted on. independence. 


fortitude, stubborn integrity, and pnde that ins 
the shadow of servility; these are the virtue which 


a niior should ineulc.il \ these the biasings which a 
fond lather should supplicate from Heaven for hi« 
offspring. 


vou, xxx.iv. 
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^>^4^ throughout, the error of his Lordship’s sys- 
tem> to consider talents and accomplishments accord- 
ing to the use that may be made of them, rather than 
their intrinsic worth. In this catechism, applause is 
wcliUide, and success is morality. That, in oui ■ 
days, a person may rise to eminence by trivial ac- 
complishments, and become popular by flattery 
and dissimulation, may, perhaps, be true. But from 
this it surely does not follow, that those are the 
means which an honourable character should employ. 
There is a dignity in the mind which cultivate** 
those arts alone that are valuable, which courts 
those characters alone that are worthy, which dis- 
dains to conceal its own sentiments, or minister to 
the foibles of others ; there is, I say, a conscious 
dignity and satisfaction in these feelings, which nei- 
ther applause, nor power, nor popularity, without „ 
them, can ever bestow. 

Many of his Lordship’s distinctions are too nice 
for my faculties. I cannot, for my part, discern the 
difference between feigned confidence and insineer 
rity ; between the conduct that conveys the appro- 
bation of a sentiment, or the flattery ot a foible, and 
the, words that declare it. I should think the man 
whose* countenance was open, and his thoughts con- 
cealed, a hypocrite ; I should term him who could 
treat his friends as if they were at the 

be his enemies, a monster of ingratitude^mT 
Ivjlicity. It is dangerous jojtiif|e thus upon the 
embers of virtue, that it may iu- 

sena^ly be bleinhUrwith vice, that their respective 
limits are not in every case evident and certahi, our 
veneration for it is diminished. Its chief safeguard 
is a jealous sensibility, that startles at the colour or. 
'shadow of deceit. When this barrier has been in- 
•ulfed, cm any other be opposed at which conscience 
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will arise and proclaim, Thus far, and no farther* 
shalt thou advance ? 

The love of general applause, recommended by 
| his Lordship, as the great principle of conduct, is 
^folly and a weakness. He that directs himself by 
this compass cannot hope to steer through life with 
steadiness and consistency. lie must surrender His 
own character, and assume the hue of every com- 
pany he enters. To court the approbation of any 
one, is, in a tacit manner, to do homage to his judg- 
ment or his feelings. He that extends his court- 
ship of it beyond the praise- worthy, violates the ex- 
clusive privilege of virtue, and must seek it by un- 
worthy arts. 

On the other hand, though I am by no means a 
friend to rash and unguarded censure, yet I cannot 
help considering the couduct of him who will cen- 
** sure nothing, who will speak his sentiments of no 
character with freedom, who palliates every error, 
and apologizes for every failing, as more nearly allied 
to meanness, timidity, and a time-serving temper, 
than it is connected with candour, or favourable 
to the cause of virtue. 

Nor can 1 persuade myself that his Lordship’s 
system will be attended with general success. The 
real character is the only one that can be maintain* 
i^cLayill times, and in all dispositions. Professions^ 
^wHfndship and regard will lead to expectations cm I 
service that can not be a nswered. The sentima^^ 
delivered’in one 9MWpM^i|||£yuanners assumed uHK 
one occasion, will be reme^flft%d, and contp&ed 
with those that are presented on another. Suspicion, 
once awakened, will penetrate the darkest cloud 
which art can throw around a person in the com- » 
mon intercourse of life. 

Let us consider, too, were this system generally 
adopted, what a dull insipid scone must society be* 

" r2 
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No distinction, no natural expression of cha- 
racter; no confidence of professions of any kind; 
'fto assurance of sincerity ; no secret sympathy, nor 
delightful correspondence of feeling. All the sallies 
df wit, all the graces of polite manners, would hut 
ill supply the want of these pleasures, the purest an«T 
most elegant which human life affords. 

Eugknius. 

TO THE AUTHOR OF THE MIRROR. 


SIR, 

As you treat much of politeness, I wish you would 
take notice of a particular sort of incivility from which 
one suffers, without bein'* thought entitled to com- 
plain. 1 mean that of never contradicting one at all. 

I have lately come from mv father’s in the coun- 
try, where 1 was reckoned a girl of tolerable parts, 
to reside for some time at my aunt’s in town. Here* 
i® a visitor, Mr.Dapperwit, a good-looking young 
man, with white teeth, a fine complexion, his cheeks 
dimpled, and rather a little full and largo at bot- 
tom ; in short, the civilest, most complying sort 
of face you can imagine. As I have often taken 
notice of his behaviour, I was resolved to minute 


down his discourse the other evening at tea. The 
conversation began about the wealher\ my aunt 
- observing, that the seasons were wonderfully alteM 
^«d in her memory. * Certainly, my lady 
hrX* Happerwit, 4 amazingly altered indeed.’ ‘Now 
9nave heard my fat^#^*2^ ; I), that is » vul- 
garJVrqr ; for that fWfppears from registers kept for 
the purpose, that the state of the weather, though 
it may be different in certain seasons, months, or 
Weeks, preserves a wonderful equilibrium in ge- 

S 'aV ‘Why to be sure, Miss, I believe in gene- 
, as yon say ; 1mt> talking of the weather, I hope 
: ^our Ladyship caught no cold at the play t’other 
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night ; we wore so awkwardly situated in getting 
out.’ — ‘ Not in the least, Sir ; I was greatly obliged 
to your services there.’ — 4 You were well entertained, 

I hope, my Lady V — 4 Very well, indeed; I laughed 
exceedingly ; there is a great deal of wit in Shak- 
espeare’s comedies ; ’tis pity there is so much of hrn 
life in them.’ — 4 Your Ladyship’s criticism is ex- 
tremely just ; every body must be struck with it.’ — 

4 Wliy now I think,’ said I again, * that what you call 
loir life , is nature, which I would not lose for all the 
rest of the play.’ — 4 Oh ! doubtless, Miss ; for nature 
Shakspeare is inimitable, every body must allow that.* 

« — 4 What do you think, Sir,’ said my cousin Betsy 
(who is a piece of a poetess herself), 4 of that monody 
you were so kind as to send us yesterday V — 4 1 never 
deliver my opinion. Ma’am, before so able a judge, 
till 1 am first informed of her’s.’ — 4 I think it the 


. most beautiful poem. Sir, I have read of a great 
while.’ — 4 Your opinion, Ma’am, flatters me extreme- 
ly, as it agrees exactly with my own ; they are, 1 
think, incontestably the sweetest lines’ — 4 Sweet they 
may be’ (here 1 broke in): 4 1 allow them merit in the 
verification ; but that is only one, and with me, by 
no means the chief requisite in a poem ; they want 
force altogether.’ — 4 Nay, as to tile matter of force , 
indeed, it must be owned.’ — 4 Yes, Sir, and unity , and 
^pro priety, and a thousand other things ; but, if my 
will be kind' enough to fetch the poem from I * 
dressing-room, we will be judged by you, Mr. ! x 
perwit.’ — 4 Bard««®^p4^dies, you would not 
me be, so rude. 

* • * Who shall decide* when doctors disagree 


■ 

om hew 


And, with that, he made one of the finest bows in 
the world. 

If all this, Sir, proceed from silliness, we must pity 
the man, and there’s an end on’t; if it arise from an 
R 3 * 
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idea of silliness in uh, let such gentlemen as Mr* Dap- 
perwitknow, that they are very much mistaken. But 
iftit be the effect of pure civility,— pray inform them, 
Mr. Mirkor, that it is the most provoking piece of 
rudeness they can possibly commit. * v 

« Your’s, &c. 

Bridget Nettlewit. 

. V. 


N* 36. SATURDAY, MAY 29, 1779. 


Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest. 

GRAY. 


Nothing has a greater tendency to elevate and affect 
the heart than the reflection upon those personages 
who have performed a distinguished part on the 
theatre of life, whose actions wore attended with im- 


portant consequences to the world around them, or 
whose writings have animated or instructed mankind. 
The thought that they are now no more, that their 
ashes are mingled with those of the meanest 

S worthless, affords a subject of contempj 

i, however melancholy, the mind, in a moment 
msiveness, may of delight to 

ge. i Toil ber,*says Hamlet, ‘ that she may 
paint an inch thick ; yet to this she must come wt 
last. 9 

When Xerxes, at the head of his numerous army, 
j&fo all his troops ranged in order before him, he burst 
%Uo tears at the thought, that, in a short time, they 
would be sweeped from the face of the earth; and be 

/' > 
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removed to give place to those who would fill other 
armies, and rank under other generals. i 

Something of what Xerxes felt from the consi- 
deration that those who then were, should cease to 
Jpg, it is equally natural to feel from the reflection, 
that all who have formerly lived have ceased to live, 
and that nothing more remains than the memory of a 
very few who have left some memorial which keeps 
alive (heir names, and the fame with which those 
names are accompanied. 

But serious as this reflection may be, it is not so 
deep as the thought, that even of those persons who 
were possessed of talents for distinguishing them- 
selves m the world, for having their memories handed 
down from age to age, much the greater part, it is 
likely, from hard necessity, or by some of the various 
fatal accidents of life, have been excluded from the 
- possibility of exerting themselves, or^of being useful 
either to those who lived in the same age, or to pos- 
terity. Poverty in many, and ‘ disastrous chance' in 
others, have 4 chill'd the genial current of the 
soul/ and numbers have been cut off by premature 
death in the midst of project and ambition. How 
many have there been in the ages that are past, how 
many may exist at this very moment, who, with all 
the talents fitted to shine in the world, to guide or 
^^njrfruet it, may, by some secret misfortune, have^ 
^wB|jJieir minds depressed, or the fire of their geniu 
extinguished ! _ 

I have been J<*WflWlll»ifl^flwtion^ from tlidj 
rusal of a small volume of poems which happenrnow 
to lie before me, which though possessed ol very con- 
siderable merit, and composed in this country, are, 

* J believe, very little known. In a well- written pre- 
face, the reader is told, that most of them are the 
production of Michael Bruce: that this Michael 
Bruce was bom in a remote village in Kinross-shire, 
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and descended from parents remarkable for nothing 
* but the innocence and simplicity of their lives : that 
•in the twenty-first year of his age, he was seized with 
a consumption, which put an end to his life. 

Nothing, methinks, has more the power of awak- 
ening benevolence, than the consideration of genius 
thus depressed by situation, suffered to pine in ob- 
scurity, and sometimes, as in the case of this unfor- 
tunate young man, to perish, it may be, for want of 
those comforts and conveniences which might have 
fostered a delicacy of frame or of mind, ill calculated 
to bear the hardships which poverty lays on both. 
For .my own pait, I never pass the place (a little 
hamlet skirted with a circle of old ash trees, about 
three miles on this side of Kinross) where Michael 
Bruce resided ; I never look on his dwelling, — a 
small thatched house, distinguished from the cottuges 
of the other inhabitants only by a sashed window at* 
the end, instead of a lattice, fringed with a honeysuckle 

f lant, which the poor youth had trained around it : — 
never find myself in that spot, but 1 stop my horse 
involuntarily ; and looking on the window, which 
the honey-suckle has now almost covered, in the 
dream of the moment, I picture out u figure for the 
gentle tenant of the mansion ; I wish, and my heart 
swells while I do so, that he were alive, and that T 
^were a great man to have the luxury of visitin^lmj^l 
uthere, and bidding him be happy. I cannojjpEy* 
my readers thither; but, that they may share some of 
feelings, I will present tteSSSSSSi an extraci fron#* 
the last poem in the little volume before me, which 
from its subject, and the manner in which it is writ>- 
ten, cannot fail of touching the heart of every one who 
reads it. 

A young man of genius, in a deep consumption, at 
the age of twenty-one, feeling himself every moment 
going faster to decline, is an object sufficiently in- 
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teresting ; but how much must every feeling on the 
occasion be heightened, when we know that this 
person possessed so much dignity and composure of 
mind as not only to contemplate his approaching fate, 
M even to write a poem on the subject ! 

In the French language there is a much-admired 
poem of the Abbe de Chuulieu, written in expectation 
of his own death, to the Marquis la Farre, lamenting 
his approaching separation from his friend. Michael 
Bruce, who, it is probable, never heard of the Abbe 
de Chaulieu, has alfio written a poem on his own 
approaching death ; with the latter part of which 
I shall conclude this paper. 


Now spring returns j but not to mo return* 

The vernal joy my better years havr known: 

I)nn iq my breast life’s dying taper burns. 

And all the joys of life with health are flown. 

Starting and shiv’ring in th’ uneonstant wind. 

Meagre and pale, the ghost of what I was. 

Beneath some blasted tree I lie reclin’d, 

And count the silent nfoments as they pass. 

The winged moments, whose unstaying speed 
"No art can stop, or in their course arrest; 

Whose flight shall shouly count me with the dead, 
And lay me down in peace with them that rest. 

Oft morning dreams presage approaching fate ; 

Lgj?And morning dicains. as poets tell, are true. 

nfcd by pale ghosts, 1 enter death’s dark gate, 

And hid the realms of light and life adieu ! 

1 hear the hclpTpsJwH^Sh^flhriek of woe; 

1 sec the muddy wave, the dreary shore, 

Thfc sluggish streams that slowly creep below, 

Which mortals visit, and return no more. 

Farewell, ye blooming fields ! yc cheerful plains I 
Enough for me the church-yard’s lonely mound. 

Where Melancholy with still Silence reigns, 

And the rank grass waves o’er the cheerless ground. 
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There let me wander at the close of eve. 

When sleep sits dewy on the labomer’s eyes, 

, The world and all its busy follies leave, 

Aod talk with wisdom where my Daphnm lies. 

There let me sleep, forgotten, in the clay. 

When death shall shut these weary aching eyes, 
Rest in the hopes of an eternal dav» 

Till the long uight is gone, and the last morn arise. 


F. 


N° 37. TUESDAY, JUNE 1 , 1779 * 


Creduh vitam 

Spes fovet, el melius a as foie semper ait , 

TIROL. 

The following essay I received some time ago from 
a Correspondent, to whom, if 1 may judge from the 
hand-writing, I was once before indebted for an in- 
genious communication. 

The experience which every day affords, of the mor- 
tifying difference between those ideal pleasures 'which 
we conceive to flow from the possession of cerijty^ 
& objects of our wishes, and the feelings consjfcfefiT 
upon their actual attainment, has furnished to most 
moralists a text for declainv ****GC& vanity of human 
pursuits, the folly of covetousness, the madness of 
ambition, and the only true wisdom of being humbly 
satisfied with the lot and station which Providence 
has assigned us, 

It will not appear extraordinary, that those mora- 
lists have hitherto -laboured in vain, when it is con- 
sidered that their doctrine, taken in the latitude in 
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which they usually preach it, would cut off the 
greatest source of our happiness, overthrow every 
social establishment, and is nothing less than an at- 
tempt to alter the nature of man. It may be a truth, 
the balance of happiness and misery is much the 
same m most conditions of life, and consequently 
that no change of circumstances will either greatly 
enlarge the one, or diminish the other. But, while 
we know that, to attain an object of our wishes, or 
to change our condition, is not to increase our hap- 
piness, we feel, at the same time, that the pursuit of 
this object, and the expectation of this change, can 
increase it in a very sensible degree. It is by hope 
that we truly exist; our only enjoyment is the ex- 
pectation of something which we do not possess : 
the recollection of the past serves us but to direct and 
^regulate those expectations ; the present is employed 
in contemplating them r it is therefore only th e future 
which we may be properly said to enjoy. 

A philosopher who reasons in this manner, has a 
much more powerful incentive to cheerfulness and 
contentment of mind, than w r hat is furnished by that 
doctrine which inculcates a perpetual warfare with 
ourselves, and a restraint upon the strongest feelings 
of our nature. For, while he feels that the possession 

the object of his most earnest desires lias given 
TMJihjjrf less pleasure than was promised by a distant 
vie^W it, he is consoled by reflecting that the 
expectation of thi^y^gji^has, perhaps, brightened 
many years of hisUte^nabled him to toil for its. 
attainment with vigour and alacrity, to discharge, with 
honour, *his part in society ; in short, has given him 
in reality as substantial happiness as human nature iff 
capable of enjoying. 

Though several years younger than Euphanor, I 
have been long acquainted with him. He is now in 
his fifty-second year ; an age when, with most men, 

• l 
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the romantic spirit and enthusiasm of youth have 
long given .place to the cool and steady maxims of 
business and the world. It is, however, a peculiarity 
of my friend’s disposition, that the same sanguine 
temperament of mind which, from infancy, has at- 
tended him through life, still continues to actuate him 
as strongly as ever. As he discovered, very early, a 
fondness for classical learning, his father, at liis own 
desire, advanced his patrimony for his education at 
the university. At the age of twenty he was left 
without a shilling, to make the best of his talents in 
•any way he thought proper. Certain concurring cir- 
cumstances, rather than choice, placed him as an 
under-clerk in a' counting-house. His favourite 
studies were here totally useless ; but while he gave 
to business the most scrupulous attention, they still, 
at the intervals of relaxation, furnished his chief 
amusement. It would be equally tedious and foreign 
to my purpose to mark minutely the steps by which 
Euphanor, in the course of thirty years application 
to business, rose to be master of the moderate for- 
tune of twenty thousand pounds. My friend always 
considered money not in the commou light, as merely 
the tnd of labour, but as the mean s of purchasing 
certain enjoyments which iiis fancy had pictured as 
constituting the supreme happiness of life. 


In the beginning of l ast spr ing I received from 
^Euphanor the following ItfSSPv^ 1 ^ 


MY DRaR SIR, w 

You, who are familiar with my disposition, will 
not be surprised at a piece of information, which, 
1 doubt not, will occasion some wonder in the ge- 
neral circle of my acquaintance. I have now fairly 
begun to execute that resolution, of which you 
have long ffeeurd me talk, of entirely withdrawing 
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myself from business. You know with what ar- 
dour I have longed for that period, whetor 'Fortune 
should bless me with a competence just sufficient 
to prosecute my favourite scheme of retiring, to the 
cvfrtitry. It was that darling prospect which 
made the toils of business (for which, (rod knows, 
I never was intended by nature) light, and even 
pleasant to me, 1 have acquired, by honest indus- 
try, a fortune equal to rny wishes. These Were 
always moderate ; for my aim was not wealth, but 
happiness. Of that, indeed, I have been truly co* 
vetous ; for I must confess, that, for these thirty years 
past, I have never laid my head to my pillow without 
that ardent wish which my favourite Horace so 
beautifully expresses : 1 


# 1 O rus ! quantlo ego te aspkiam , qnandoque licebit 

Nunc vcleiitm libns , nunc somno el mertibits hvru f 
Ducete solicit# jucund a obit via vita* !' 


Or the same sentiment in the words of the pensive 
moral Cowley : 


at 


* Oh fountains ! when in you shall I 
M yself cas’d of unpraceful thoughts espy ? 

Oh fields! oh woods ! when, when shall I bo made 
The happy tenant of your shade ? 


Thatblissful period, my dear friend, is at length 
arrived. I yesteMl^ggRi^le a formal resignation of 
all concern in the house in favour of my nephew, a 
deserving young man, who, I doubt not, will have v 
the entire benefit of those numerous connexions^ 
with persons in trade, whose good opinion his uncle 
never, to his knowledge, forfeited, r 

I have made a purchase of a small estate in 

shire, of about 200 acres. The situation is 

delightfully romantic : 

VOL. xxxiv. 


s 
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* Uk geddifontcs , hie mollia pr&ta, 

hie nemus — — — * 

My house is small, but wonderfully commodious. 
It is embosomed in a tall grove of oak and ekiif 
which opens only to the south.* A green hill rises, 
behind the house, partly covered with furze, and 
seamed with a winding sheep-path. On one side is 
an irregular garden, or rather border of shrubbery, 
adorning the sloping bank of a rivulet ; but inter- 
mixed, without the smallest injury to its beauty, 
with all the variety of herbs for the kitchen. On 
the other side, a little more remote, but still in sight 
of the house, is an orchard filled with excellent fruit- 
trees. The brook which runs through my garden 
retires into a hollow dell, shaded with birch and ha- 
zel copse, and, after a winding course of half a 
mile, joins a large river. These are the outlines of 
my little paradise. — And now, my dear friend, what 
have I more to wish, but that you, and a very few 
others, whose souls are congenial to my own. should 
witness my happiness ? In two days hence 1 bid 
adieu to the town, a long, a last adieu 1 


* Farewell, thou busy world ! and may 
Wt* never meet again P 


The remainder of my life I dedicate to 
auits in which the best an d wises t of men did not 
blush to employ themselvt#f®S!^ delightful occu- 
pations of a country life, which Cicero well said, 
and after him Columella, are next iu kindred Lo true 
philosophy. What charming schemes have T al- 
ready formed ; what luxurious plans of sweet and 
rational entertainment! But these, my friend, you 
must approve and participate, I shall look for you 
about the beginning of May ; when, if you can 
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spare me a couple of months, I can venture to pro- 
mise that time will not linger with us. I am, with 
much regard, your’s, &c.’ 

As I am, myself, very fond of the country, it was 
with considerable regret that 1 found it not in my 
power to accept of my friend’s invitation, an unex- 
pected piece of business having detained me in town 
during the greatest part of the summer. I heard 
nothing of Euphanor till about nine months after, 
when he again wrote me as follows ; 

MV DEAR Sin, 

It was a sensible mortification to me not to have 

the pleasure of seeing you last summer in 

shire, when 1 should have been much the better for 
your advice in a disagreeable affair, which, 1 am 
afraid, will occasion my paying a visit to town much 
* sooner than I expected. 1 have ahvays had a hor- 
ror at going to law, but now I find myself una- 
voidably compelled to it. Sir Ralph Surly, whose 
estate adjoins to my little property, has, for the 
purpose of suppling a new barley-mill, turned 
aside the course of a small stream which ran through 
my garden and enclosures, and which formed, in- 
deed, their greatest ornaments. In place of a 
beautiful winding rivulet, with a variety of fine na- 
l^uiLfalls, there is now nothing but a dry ditch, or 
nWl crooked gulph, which is hideous to look at. 
The malice of this pro cedure is sufficiently conspi- 
cuous, when I ’"WPJW*? that there is another, and 
a larger stream, in the same grounds, which I have 
‘■offered to be at the sole expense of conducting to 
his mill. I think the law must do me justice. At 
any rate, it is impossible tamely to bear such aft 
injury. I shall ptobably see you in a few days. To 
say the truth, my dear friend, even before this last 
mortification, I had begun to find, that the expeo- 
s 2 
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tations I had formed of the pleasures of a country- 
life were by far too sanguine. I must confess, that 
notwithstanding the high relish I have for the 
beauties of nature, I have often feJt, amidst the 
most romantic scenes, that languor ,of spirit which 
nothing but society can dissipate. Even when oc- 
cupied with my favourite studies, I have sometimes 
thought with the bard of Mantua , that the ease 
and retirement which I courted were rather ignoble. 
I have suffered an additional disappointment in the 
ideas I had formed of the characters of the country- 
people. It is but a treacherous picture, my friend, 
which the poets give us of their innocence and ho- 
nest simplicity. I have met with some instances 
of insincerity, chicane, und even downright knavery, 
in my short acquaintance with them, that have quite 
shocked and mortified me. 

Whether I shall ever again enter into the busy 1 ” 
world (a small concern in the house, without al- 
lowing my name to appear, would perhaps be some 
amusement) I have not yet determined. Of this, 
and other matters, we shall talk fully et meeting. 
Meantime believe me, dear Sir, your’s, 

Euphanok. 

Euphanor has been, for tins month past, in town. 

I expected to have found him peevish, chagrined 
and out of humour with the worjd. But inpj^u 1 
was disappointed. I have never seen my friend in 
better health, or higher have been with 

him at several convivial meetings with our old ac- 
quaintances, who felt equal satisfaction with Jhimself 
at what they term his recovery . He has aclually re- 
sumed a small share in trade, and purposes, for the 
future, to devote one half of the year to business. 
His counsel have given'' him assurance of gaining his 
law- suit : he expects, in a few months, to return in 
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triumph to shire, and has invited all his 

friends to be present at a Fete Champ&re he intends 
to celebrate, on the restoration of his beloved rivulet 
to its wonted channel. 

The life of Euphanor must be a series of disap- 
pointments ; but, on the whole, I must consider him 
as a Happy Man. 


N° 38. SATURDAY, JUNE 5, 1770. 


The following letter I received only yesterday ; but 
as I am particularly interested in every project of in- 
, genious men, I postponed another Essay which was 
ready for publication, and put my printer to consi- 
derable inconvenience to get it ready for this day’s 
paper. I was the more solicitous, likewise, to give 
it a place as soon after my 35th Number as possible, 
in order to show my impartiality. This paper (as 
the London Gazetteer says) is open to dll parlies; 
with this proviso, however, which is exactly the re- 
verse of the terms of admission into the Gazetteer, 
^that my Correspondents do not write politics. 


^ina t my 


THE AUTHOR OF THE MIRROR. 


SIR, 


— In ^ate paper, you showed the necessity of aceom- 
modatmg ourselves to the temper of persons* with 
whom we are particularly connected, by sometime# 
submitting our own taste, inclination, and opinions, 
to the taste, inclination, and opinions of those per- 
sons. 1 apprehend, Sir, you might have carried 
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your idea a good deal farther, and have prescribed 
to ns the same receipt for happiness in our intercourse 
not only witk ( our wives and children, but with our 
companions, our acquaintance, ih short, with all 
mankind. 

But, as the disposition to this is not always bora 
with one, and as to form a temper is not so easy as to 
regulate a behaviour, it is the business of masters 
in the art of politeness , to teach people, at least the 
better sort of them, to counterfeit as much of this 
complacency in their deportment as possible. In 
this, indeed, they begin at quite the different end of 
the matter from you, Sir; complacency to husbands, 
wives, children, and relations, they leave people to 
teach themselves; but the art of pleasing every body 
else, as it is a thing of much greater importance, they 
take proportionably greater pains to instil into their 
disciples. 

I have, for some time past, been employed in re- 
ducing this art into a system, and have some thou gilts 
of opening a subscription for a course of lectures on 
the subject. To qualify myself for the task, I have 
studied, with unwearied attention, the letters of the 
immortal Earl of Chesterfield, which 1 intend to use 
as my text-book on this occasion, allowing only for 
ttie difference which even a few years produce in an 
art so fluctuating as this. Before 1 lodge my wfcri 
zeripti on-paper with the booksellers, I wish to {JfcfZx 
specimen ol my abilities to the readers of the Mir- 
ror ; for which purpose I be^Bj^VUvour of you to 
insert in your next Number the following substance 
of a lecture on Simulation . Our noble author, rndeed,.. 
extends his doctrine the length of Disdmulaiim only, 
from which he distinguishes Simulation as something 
not quite so fair and honest. But, formy part, 1 have 
not sufficient nicety of ideas to make the distinction, 
and would humbly recommend to every person 
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who wishes to be thoroughly well-bred, not to con- 
fuse his head with it. Taking, therefore, the shorter 
word as the more gentlemanlike, I proceed to my 
subject of 


* SIMULATION* 

‘ Simulation is* the great basis of the art which 
1 have the honour to teach. I shall humbly endeavour 
to treat this branch or my subject, though much less 
ably, yet more scientifically, than my great master, 
by reducing it into a form like that adopted by the 
pTofessors of the other sciences, and even borrowing 
from them some of the terms by which I mean to 
illustrate it. 

‘ This rule of fake (to adopt an algebraical term) 1 
shall divide into two parts ; that which regards the 
external figure of the man or woman ; and that which 
is necessary in the accomplishment of the mind, and 
its seeming development to others. 

‘ Fashion may be termed the regulator of the first, 
decorum of the latter. But I must take this op- 
portunity of informing my audience, that the signi- 
fication of words, w hen applied lo persons of con- 
dition, is often quite different from that which 
they are understood to bear in the ordinary stand- 
ard of language. Willi such persons (if I may be 
so bold an expression) it may often be the 
wj'umm, to bo unfashionable, and decorum to act 
pagainst all propel ^^ood-b reeding may consist in 
rudeness, and politeness in being very impertinent 
J'his will hold jn the passive, as well as in the 
active df our heart ; people of fashion will bo pleased 
with such treatment from people of fashion, die 
‘ natural feelings in this, as in the other, fine arts,, 
giving way, amongst connoisseurs, to knowledge and 
taste. 
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4 Having made this preliminary observation, I re- 
turn to my subject of Simulation . 

4 It will be found, that appearing what one is not, 
is, in both divisions of my subject, the criterion of 
politeness. The man who is rich enough to afford 
fine clothes, is, by this rule of false, intitied to wear 
very shabby ones ; while he who has a narrow for- 
tune is to be dressed in the inverse ratio to his fi- 
nances. One corollary from this proposition is obvious : 
he who takes off his suit on credit, and has neither 
inclination nor ability to pay for it, is to be dressed 
the most expensively of the three. The same rule 
holds in houses, dinners, servants, horses, equipages, 
&c. and is to be followed, as far as the laAV will allow, 
even the length of bankruptcy, or, perhaps, a little 
beyond it. 

4 On the same principle, a simple Gentleman , or 
Esquire , must, at all places of public report, be appa-, 
relied like a Gentleman or Esquire, A Baronet may 
take the liberty of a dirty shirt ; a Lord need not shew 
any shirt at all, but wear a handkerchief round his 
neck m its stead ; an Earl may add to all this a bunch 
of uncombed air hanging down his bark ; and a 
Duke, over and above the privileges above-men- 
tioned, is entitled to appear in boots and buck-skin 
breeches. 

4 Following the same ;ule of inversion, the schol ars 
of a provincial dancing-master must bow at cgjgxg 
into, and going out of a drawing-room, and that 
pretty low too. The pupil**nM$\feflni is to push 
forward with the rough stride of a porter, and 
make only a slight inclination of his head,wheiu 
he has got into the middle of the room. At going 
out of it,, he is to take no notice of the company at 
all. 

4 In the externals of the female world, from the 
great complication of the machine, it is not eu>s 
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to lay down precis© regulations. Still* however, th* 
rule of fake may be traced as the governing principle* 
It is very feminine to wear a riding-habit and a smart 
cocked hat one half of the day ; because that dress 
approaches nearer to the masculine apparel than any 
other. Jt is very modest to lay open the greatest part 
of the neck and bosom to the view of the beholders ; 
and it is incumbent on those ladies who occupy the 
front row of a box at a play, to wear high feathers, 
and to wave them more unceasingly than any other 
ladies, because otherwise the company who sit behind 
might bo supposed to have some desire of seeing th© 
stage. Since 1 have mentioned the theatre , 1 may 
remark (though it i3 foreign to this part of my dis- 
course,) that, in the most affecting scenes of a tragedy, 
it is polite to laugh ; whereas in the ordinary detail 
of the two first acts, it is not required that a lady 
•should make any greater noise than to talk aloud to 
every one around her. 

* Simulation of Person , which is only indeed, a 
sort of dress, is only necessary among ladies of fashion. 
Nature is to be falsified as well in these parts of the 
shape which she has left small, as in those' she has 
made large. 

‘ The Simulation of Face , I am happy to find, 
fiom an examination of the books of some perfumers 
|ted colourmen of my acquaintance, is daily gaining 
among the politer females of this country. 
Bui it has hit herto been regulated by principles some- 
what different tJMWfcse which govern other parts 
of external appearance, laid down in the beginning 
"*>f this* paper, as it is generally practised by those who 
are most under the necessity of practising it. I 
would, therefore, humbly recommend to that beau- 
tiful young lady, whom I saw at the last assembly of 
the season, with a coat of rouge on her cheeks, to lay 
it aside for these three or four years att least : at pre- 
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sent, it too much resembles their natural colour to be 
proper for her to wear — though, on second thoughts, 
1 believe I may retract my advice, as the laying it on 
for a little while longer will reduce her skin to that 
dingy appearance which the rule of false allows to be 
converted, by paint, into the complexion of lilies and 
ro3esJ 


The second part of my observations on this subject 
I shall send you at some future period, if I find you 
so far approve of my design as to favour this with a 
speedy insertion. 

I am, &c. 

Simulator. 


V. 


N* 39 TUESDAY, JUNE 8, 1779. 


As it is the business of the politician to bestow his 
chief attention on the encouragement and regulation^ 
of those members of the community who contrilj 
most to the strength and permanency of th 
so it is the duty of the moraL^mjpj^^ his 

principal endeavours to regfflffPlind correct those 
affections of the mind, which, when carried to ex- 
cess, often obscure the most deserving characters', 
though they are seldom or never to be found among 
the worthless. 

It is in vain to think of reclaiming by human 
means, those rooted vices which proceed from a de- 
praved or unfeeling heart. Avarice is not to be 
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overcome by a panegyric on generosity, nor cruelty 
and oppression by the most eloquent display of the 
beauties of compassion and humanity. The moralist 
speaks to them a lauguage . they do not understand ; 
it is not therefore surprising, that they should nei- 
ther be convinced nor reclaimed. I would not be 
understood to mean, that the enormity of a vice 
should free it from censure : on the contrary, I hold 
all glaring deviations from rectitude the most proper 
objects for the severest la^h of satire, and that they 
should frequently be held up to public view, that, 
if the guilty cannot be reclaimed, the wavering may 
1 be confirmed, and the innocent warned to avoid the 
danger. 

But it is a no less useful, and a much more pleasing 
task, to endeavour to remove the veil that covers the 
lustre of virtue, and to point out, for the purpose of 
Amending, those errors and imperfections which tarnish 
deserving characters, which render iheirt* useless, in 
some cases hurtful, to society. 

An honest ambition for that fame which ought „ 
to follow superior talents employed in the exercise 
of virtue, is one of the best and most useful passions 
that can take root in the mind of man ; and in the 
language of the Roman poet, ‘ Terrarum dominos 
evehit ad Deos — ‘ Heroes lifts to gods.’ But 
l|jMn this laudable ambition happens to be joined 
wiW^^it delicacy of taste and sentiment, it is 
often the^SWlill^iyj^di misery and uneasiness. In 
the earlier perioa^T society, before mankind are 
corrupted by the excesses of luxury and refinement, 
"vhe candidates for fame enter the lists upon equal 
terms, and with a reasonable degree of confidence, 
that the judgment of their fellow-citizens will give 
the preference where it is due. In such a contest, 
even the vanquished have no inconsiderable share of 
glory ; and that virtue which they cultivate, forbids 
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them to withhold their respect and applause from 
the superiority by which they are overcome. Of 
this, the first ages of the Grecian and Roman re* 
publics : are proper examples, when merit was the 
only road to lame, because fame was the only reward 
of merit. 

Though it were unjust to accuse the present age of 
being totally regardless of merit, yet this will not be 
denied, that there are many other avenues which lead 
to distinction, many other qualities by which compe- 
titors carry away a prize, that in less corrupted limes, 
could have been attained only by a steady perseve- 
rance in the paths of virtue. 

When a man of acknowledged honour and abi- 
lites, not unconscious of his worth, and possessed 
of those delicate feelings I have mentioned, sees 
himself set aside, and obliged to give way to tin* 
worthless and contemptible, whose vices are some- 
times the means of their promotion, he is too apt to 
yield to disgust or despair ; that sensibility which, 
with better fortune, and placed in a more favourable 
situation, Would have afforded him the most elegant 
pleasures, made him the delight oY his friends, and 
* an* honour to his country, is in danger of changing 
him into a morose and surly misanthrope, discon- 
tented with himself, the world, and all its enj$v*4 
ments. ^ # 

Tbifc weakness f an( i \ thin k it iw dB onc ») of 
*l ua rrelling with the world, TWfurti never have been 
parried the length I have lamented in some of my 
fiends, had they allowed themselves to reflect om 
the folly of supposing, that the opinions of the rest 
of mankind, are to be governed by the standard 
which they have been pleased to erect, had they 
considered what a state of languor and insipidity 
would be produced, if every individual should havo 
marked ovxto him the rank he was to hold, and the. 
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line in which he .was to move, without any ganger of 
being jostled in his progress. 

The Author of Nature has diversified the mind of 
man with different and contending passions, which are 
brought into action as change of circumstances direct* 
or as he is pleased to order in the wisdom of his pro- 
vidence. Our limited faculties, far from comprehend- 
ing the universal scale of being, or taking in at one 
glance what is best and fittest for the purposes of, 
creation, cannot even determine the best mode of 
governing the little spot that surrounds us. 

I believe most men have, at times, wished to be 
creators, possessed of the power of moulding the 
world to their fancy ; but they would act more wise- 
ly to mould their own prepossessions and prejudices 
to the standard of the world, which may be done, 
in every age and situation, without transgressing the 
Bounds of the most rigid virtue. A distaste at man- 
kind never fails to produce peevishnes^ and discon- 
tent, the most unrelenting tyrants that ever swayed 
the human breast ; that cloud which they cast upon 
the soul shuts out every ray that should warm to 
manly exertion, and hides in the bosom of indolence 
and spleen, virtues formed to illumine the world. 

I must, therefore, earnestly recommend to my 
readers to guard against the first approaches of mis- 
B||y»c)py, by opposing reason to sentiment, and re- 
flecWffilan the injury they do themselves and society, 
by tamely^lfcjyL^Jtpm injustice. The passive 
virtues only are UnHe buried in a cloister; the 
firm and active mind disdains to recede, and rises 
: tipon opposition. 

The cultivation of cheerfulness and good-humour 
will be found another sovereign antidote to this men- 
tal disorder. They are the harbingers of virtue, and 
produce that serenity which disposes the mind to 
friendship, love, gratitude, and every other social 

1 * VOL. XXXIV. T 
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afliection ; they make us contented with ourselves, 
pur friends and our situation, and expand the heart to 
all the interests of humanity. 


N° 40. SATURDAY, JUNE 12, 1779. 


TO THE AUTHOR OF THE MIRROR. 

SIR, 

According to my promise, I send you the second 
division of my lecture on SIMULATION, as it 
respects the internal part of the science of polite- 
ness. 

* Among barbarous nations, it has been observed, 
the emotions of the mind are not more violently 
felt than strongly expressed. Grief \ anger, and jea- 
lousy, not only tear the heart, but disfigure the ccmgflf* 
tenance; while love, joy, and mirth , have theirgjpClite 
effects on the soul, and aiovisiW^gb^^posite 
appearances, in the aspect. very refined 

people are in a state exactly the reverse of a very rude 
one, it follows that, instead of allowing the pabsione*. 
thus to lord it oyer their minds and faces, it behoves 
them to mitigate and restrain those violent emotions, 
both in feeling and appearance ; the latter, at least, 
is within the power of art and education, and to 
regulate it is the duty of a well-bred person. On this 
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truly philosophical pririciple is founded that ease, in- 
difference, or non-chdlance , which is the great mairk of 
a modern man of fashion. 

* ‘ That instance of politeness which I mentioned 

(somewhat out of place, indeed) in the first part of 
this discourse, the conduct of a fine lady at a tragedy, 
is to be carried into situations of real sorrow as 
much as possible. Indeed, though it may seem a 
bold assertion, I believe the art of putting on in- 
difference about the real object, is not a whit more 
difficult than that of assuming it about the theatrical. 
I have known several ladies and gentlemen who had 
acquired the first in perfection, without being able to 
execute the latter, at least to execute it in that mas- 
terly manner which marks the performances of an 
adept. — One night last winter, I heard Bob Bustle 
talking from a front-box, 'to an acquaintance in the 
pit, about the death of their late friend Jack Riot, — 
‘Riot is dead, Tom; kick’d this morning, egad!’ 
4 Riot dead! poor Jack! what did ha die off*— 

4 One of your damnation apoplectics killed him in 
the chucking of a bumper ; you could scarce have 
heard him wheazle !’ — 4 Damn’d bad that! Jack 
was an honest fellow ! — What becomes of his grey 
poney V — 4 The | oney is mine.’* — 4 Your’s !’ — 4 Why, 
^es ; 1 staked my white and liver-coloured bitch 
WMsagainst the grey poney, Jack’s life to mine for 
tli esSS^^^—At that instant, a lady entering the box 
(it was aboilWlllli^|J^ of the fourth act) obliged 
Bob to shift his place ; he sut out of ear-shot of his 
friend in the pit, biting his nails, and looking towards 
the stage, in a sort of notking-to-duish way, just as 
the last parting scene between Jaffier and Belvidera 
was going on there. I observed (l confess, with 
regret, for he is one of my favourite pupils) the 
progress of its victory over Bob’s politenesB. lie 
first grew attentive, then hummed a tune, then 
t 2 
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grew attentive again, then took out his toothpick 
case, then looked at tho players in spite of him, 

then grew serious, then agitated, till, at last, 

he was fairly beat out of his ground, and obliged 
to take shelter behind Lady Cockatoo's head, to 
prevent the disgrace of being absolutely seen weep- 
ing. 

‘ But to return from this digression. The Si- 

mulation of indifference in affliction is equally a fe- 
male as a male accomplishment. On the death of 
a very, very near relation, a husband, for instance, 
custom has established a practice, which polite 
people have not yet been able to overcome ; a lady 
must stay at home, mid pky cards for a week or 
two. But the decease of any ope more distant, 
she is to talk of as a matter of* very little moment, 
except when it happens on the eve of ail assembly, 
a ball, or a ridotto ; at such seasons she is allowed , 
to regret it as a very unfortunate accident. This 1 
rule of deportment extends to distresses poignant 
indeed ; as, in perfect good-breeding, the tali of a 
set of Dresden, the spilling of a plate of soup on a 
new brocade . , or even a bad run of cards, is to be 
borne with as equal a countenance as may be. 

* Anger , the second passion above enumerated, is 
to be covered with the same cloak of ease and 
good manners; injury, if of a deep kind, with v*** 
fessions of esteem and friendship. Thus v ^A.?ugh 
it would be improper to s aueezj »>— '!T gPntleman’s 
hand, and call him my dear*™?, or my best friend, 
when we mean to hit him a slap on the face, or to 
throw a bottle at his head : yet it is perfectly con* 
sistent with politeness, to show him all those marks 
of civility and kindness, when we intend to strip 
him of his fortune at play^ to counterplot him at 
an election, or to seduce his wife. The last-men- 
tioned particular should naturally lead to the con- 
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sideration of jealousy ; but on this it is needless to in- 
sist, as, among well-bred people, the feeling itself is 
quite in disuse. 

‘ Love is one of those passions which politeness 
lays us under a particular obligation to disguise, as 
the discovery of it to third persons is peculiarly offen- 
sive and disagreeable. Therefore, when a man hap- 
pens to sit by a tolerably handsome girl, for whom 
he does not care a farthing, he is at liberty to kiss her 
hand, call her an angel, and tell her he dies for her; 
but, if he has a real ttndre for her, he is to stare in 
her face with a broad unfeeling look, tell her she 
looks monstrous ill this evening, and that her coiffeu&e 
has pinned her cap shockingly awry. From not 
attending to the practice of this rule amongst people 
of fashion, the inferior world has been led to imagine, 
that matrimony with them is a state of indifference or 
* aversion; whereas, in truth, the appearances from 
which that judgment is formed, are the strongest in- 
dications of connubial happiness and affection. 

1 On the subject of joy, or at least of mirth, that 
great master of our art, my Lord Chesterfield, has 
been precise in his directions. He does not allow of 
laughter at all ; by which, however, he is to be under- 
stood as only precluding that exercise as a sign, com- 
mon with the vulgar, of internal satisfaction ; it is by 
^^neans to be reprobated as a disguise for chagrin, 
or^togincof wit; it is, indeed, the readiest of all 
reparteesrSB^B^LijIften give a man of fashion the 
victory over an inferior, with every talent, but that of 
assurance on his side. 

4 As the passions and affections, so are the virtues 
of a polite man to be carefully concealed or dis- 
guised. In this particular, our art goes far beyond 
the rules of philosophers, or the precepts of the 
Bible ; they enjoined men not to boast of their vir- 
tues ; we teach them to brag of 4heir vices, which 
t 3 
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1 s certainly a much sublimer pitch of self-denial. 
Besides* the merit of disinterestedness lies altogether 
on our side, the disciples of those antiquated teachers 
expecting, as they confess, a reward somewhere; our 
conduct has only the pure consciousness of acting like 
a man of fashion for its recompence, as we evidently 
profit nothing by it at present, and the idea of fu- 
ture retribution, were we ever to admit of it, is rather 
against us.’ 

Such, Mr. Mirror, is the substance of one of my 
lectures, which, 1 think, promise so much edification 
to our country (yet only in an improving state with 
regard to the higher and more refined parts of po- 
liteness), that it must be impossible for your patriotism 
to refuse their encouragement. If you insert this in 
your next paper (if accompanied with some com- 
mendatory paragraphs of your own, so much the 
better), I shall take care to present you with a dozen 
admission tickets, as soon as the number of my sub- 
scribers enables me to begin my course. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

Simulator. 

V. 
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Sit vnihifat audita tojui V 1RG. 

Passing the Exchange a few days ago I pereeieved/ 
a little before me a short plump-looking man, seem- 
ing to set his watch by St., Giles’s clock, which had 
just then struck two. On observing him a little more 
closely, 1 recognised Mr. Blubber, with whom I had 
become acquainted at the house of my friend Urn* 
phraville’s cousin, Mr. Bearskin. He also recollected 
me, and shaking me cordially by the hand, told mo 
he wus just returned safe from his journey to the 
Highlands, and had been regulating his watch by our 
town-clock, as he found the sun did not go exactly 
in the Highlands as it did in the Low-country. He 
added, that, if I would come and eai a Welsh-rabbit, 
and drink a glass of punch with him and his family 
that evening, at their 1 lodgings hard by, they would 
me an account of their expedition. He said, 
thPjH^nd. my desciiption of things a very just one ; 
and wa^fc^||^toadd^ that his wife and daughter*? 
had taken a greaWHRg to me ever since the day we 
met at his friend Bearskin’s. After this, it was ira- 
possibX? to resist his invitation, and l went to hi# 
lodgings in the evening, accordingly, where I found 
all the family assembled, except Mr. Edward, whom 
they accounted for in the history of their expedition. 

1 could not help making one preliminary observa- 
tion, that it was much too early in the season for 
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viewing the country to advantage ; but to this Mr. 
Blubber had a very satisfactory answer ; they were 
resolved to complete their tour before the new tax 
Upon post-horses should be put in execution. 

The first place they visited after they left Edin- 
burg Ifras Carron, which Mr. Blubber seemed to pre- 
fer to any place he had seen ; but the ladies did not 
appear to have relished it much. The mother said, 

4 She had like to have fell into a fit at the noise of 
the great bellows .’ Miss Blubber agreed, that it was 
monstrous frightful indeed. Miss Betsy had spoiled 
her petticoat in getting in, and said it was a nasty 
place, not fit for genteel people, in her opinion. 
Blubber put on his widest face, and observed, that 
women did not know the use of them things. There 
was much the same difference in their sentiments 
with regard to the Great Canal ; Mr. Blubber took 
out a bit of paper, on which he had marked down 
the lockage duty received in a week there ; he shook 
his head, however, and said, he was sorry to find the 
shares were below par . 

Of Stirling, the young ladies remarked, that the 
view from the castle was very fine, and the windings 
of the river very curious. But neither of them had 
ever been at Richmond. Mrs. Blubber, who had 
been oftener than once there, told us, ‘ that from the 
hill was a much grander prospect ; that the 
Thames made two twists for one that the FortV^iade r 
at Stirling; besides, there wasajj^^SCT Charming 
thick, that, unless when you geffto a rising ground, 
like what the Star and Garter stands on, you could 
scarce see a hundred yards before you.’ 

, Taymouth seemed to strike the whole family. The 
number and beauty of the temples were taken parti- 
cular notice of; nor was the trimness of the walks 
and hedges without commendation. Miss Betsy 
Blubber declared herself charmed with the shady walk 
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by the side of the Tay, and remarked, what an excel- 
lent fancy it was to shut out the view of the river, so 
that you might hear the stream without seeing it. 
Mr. Blubber, however, objected to the vicinity of the 
hills, and Mrs. Blubber to that of the lalce , which 
she wa9 sure must be extremely unwholesome* Tq 
this circumstance she imputed her rheumatism, which 
she told us, * had been very troublesome to her tho 
first night she layed there ; but that she had always 
the precaution of carrying a bottle of Beaume de Vie 
in the chaise, and that a dose of it had effectually 
cured her.’ 

The ladies were delighted with the Hermitage. 
Mrs. Blubber confessed, 4 she was somewhat afeard 
at first to trust herself with the guide, down a dark 
narrow path, to the lord knows where; but then 
it was so, charming when he let in the light upon 
•» them.’ — ‘ Yes, and so natural,’ said her eldest 
daughter, 4 with tbe flowers growing out of the 
wall, and the BearVskins so pure soft for the Her- 
mit to sleep on.’ 4 And their garter-blue colour 

so lively and so pretty,’ said Miss Betsy ; 4 1 vcw I 

could have staid there for ever You waVt 

ttyere, Papa.’ 4 No,’ replied he, rather sullenly, 

but I saw one of them same things at Dunkeld, 
next day.’ — The young ladies declared they were 
l^nuite different things, and that no judgment could 
oh^Xormcd of the one from the other ; upon whiefy { 
INI r. BN^n^wgan 1o grow angry ; and Mrs. Blub-j 
her inlerpos^^WWf an end to the question ; wins- 
poring me, at the same time, that her husband had; 
la Ilea asleep, after a hearty dinner at the inn tte&t ; 
Taymouth, and that she and her children had gone 
to see the Hermitage without him. 1 was fisher 
informed, that Mr. Edward Blubber had left their 
. party at this place, having gone along wittH two 
English gentlemen whom ho met there, to see a 
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great many curiosities farther off in the Highlands. 

* For my part,’ said Blubber, ‘ though I was told it 
was a great way off, and over terrible mountains, as 
indeed we could perceive them to be from the win- 
' dows, I did not care to hinder his going, as I like to 
see spirit in a young man.’ 

The rest of the family returned by the way of 
Dunkeld, which the ladies likewise commended as a 
monstrous pleasant place. Mr. Blubber dissented a 
little, saying, 4 he could not seethe pleasure of always 
looking at the same things ; hills, and wood, and 
water, over and over again. The river here, he 
owned, was a pretty rural thing enough ; but, for 
his part, he should think it much more lively if it 
had a few ships and lighters on it.’ Miss Blubber 
did not agree with him as to the ships and lighters; 
but she confessed, she thought a little company would 
improve it a good deal. Miss Betsy differed from 
both, and declared, she relished nothing so much as 
solitude and retirement. This led to a description 
of a second hermitage they had visited at this place, 
from which, and some of the grottos adjoining, 
Miss Betsy had taken down some sweet copies of verses, 
as she called them, in her memorandum- book. The 
fall of water here had struck the family much. Mrs. 
Blubber observed, how like it was to the cascade at 
Vauxhall ; her eldest daughter remarked, howeve*^ 


that the fancy of looking at it through pane s 
ferent-coloured glass in the Herrnimgii^S^^was an 
) improvement on that at Spring- gardens* 

* . The bridge at Perth was the last section of the 
fttmily journal that we discoursed on. The ladies 
inadvertently crossed it in the carriage to see the 
nalade of Scone, at which they complained there was 
'Mttpg to be seen ; and Mr. Blubber complained of 
Extravagance of the Toll on the bridge, which he 
glared was higher than at Blackfriars. He was 
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assured, however, that he had paid no more than the 
legal charge, by his landlord, Mr. Marshall, at whose 
house he received some consolation from an excellent 
dinner, and a bed, he said, which the Lord Mayor of 
London might have laid on. * I hope there is no* 
offence,’ continued Mr. Blubber, very politely ; 4 as 
I understand the landlord is an Englishman ; but, at 
the King’s Anns, 1 met with the only real good buU 
tered toast that I have seen in Scotland.’ 

But however various were the remarks of the fa- 
mily on the particulars of their journey in detail, X 
found they had perfectly settled their respective opi- 
nions of travelling in general. The ladies had formed 
their conclusion, that it was monstrous pleasant , and 
the gentleman his, that it was inonstrous dear , 

1 . 


— 

N° 42. SATURDAY, JUNE 19, 1779. 


When I first undertook this publication, it was 
Itoggested by some of my friends, and, indeed, ac- 
collWLcntirely with my own ideas, thajL there should $ 
be notnfU^H^b^ligion in it. There is a sacredneas j 
in the subpcWHfehight seem profaned by' its in- 
troduction into a work, which, to be extensively 
read, must sometimes be ludicrous, and often iron#^ 
ical. This consideration will apply, in the stronge$|J 
manner, to any thing mystic or controversial J WQ 
it may, perhaps, admit of an exception, when re- 
ligion is only introduced as a feeling not a syspm, 
as appealing to the sentiments of the heart, not to 
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the disquisitions of the head. The following story 
holds it up in that li«[ht, and is therefore, 1 think, 
admissible into the Mirror. It was sent to my 
editor as a translation from the French. Of this my 
readers will judge. Perhaps they might be apt to 
suspect, without any suggestion from me, that it is an 
original, not a translation. Indeed I cannot help 
thinking, 1 that it contains in it much of that picturesque 
description, and that power of awakening the tender 
feelings, which so remarkably distinguish the compo- 
sition of h gentleman whose writings I have often 
read with pleasure. But be that as it may, as I felt 
myself interested in the narrative, and believed that it 
would affect my readers in the like manner, I have 
ventured to give it entire, as I received it, though it 
will take up the room of three successive papers. 

s. . 

TO THE AUTHOR OF THE MIRROR. 

* 

More than forty years ago, an English philosopher, 
whose works have since been read and admired by 
all*Europe, resided at a little town in France. Some 
disappointments in his native country had first 
driven him abroad, and he was afterwards indu cpg J 
^tb remain there, from having found, in this pfrJfyt, 
where the connexions even o f n ati ^i a gg^ language 
were avoided* a perfect seclusWTrtnd jetirement 
t3%hly favourable to the development of abstract 
\ftibjeets, in which he excelled all the writers of his 

Perhaps, in the structure of such a mind as Mr* 
the finer and more delicate sensibilities are 
eeldum known Xp have place, or, if originally im~ 
there, are in a great measure extinguished 
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it as she bent forward, watching the languid look? 

of her father. Mr. and his housekeeper 

had stood some moments in the room without the 

young lady’s being sensible of their entering it. 

4 Mademoiselle !’ sa^d the old woman at last, in «. 
soft lone. — She turned and showed one of the finest 
faces in the world, — It was touched, not spoiled, 
with sorrow ; and when she perceived a stranger, 
whom the old woman now introduced to her, a blush 
at first, and then the gentle ceremonial of native po- 
liteness, which the affliction of the time tempered but 
did not extinguish, crossed it for a moment, and 
changed its expression. ’Twas sweetness all, how- 
ever, and our philosopher felt it strongly. It was not 
a time for words ; he offered his services in a few 
sincere ones. - Monsieur lies miserably ill here,’ said 
the gouvemante ; 4 if he could possibly be moved 

auy where 1 1 If he could be moved to our house,’ 

aaid her master. -—He had a spnie lied fora friend, 
and there was a garret room unoccupied next to the 
gouvernauteV It was contrived accordingly. Th<* 
*cru|»ies of the stranger, who could look scruples, 
though he could not speak them, were overcome, and 
the bashful reluctance of his daughter gave wuy to her 
belief of us use to her father. The sick man was 
wrapped in blankets, and carried across the street to 
tlie Kuglihh gentleman's. The old woman helped his' 
daughter to nurse him there. The surgeop, . v'nio 
arrived soon after, prescribed a little..**?^, nature did 
"much for him ; in a week he wife 'able to thank his 
benefactor. 

By that time his Lost had learned the name and 
character of his guest. He was a Protestant clergy- 
man of Switzerland, called La Roche, a widower, 
who had lately buried his wife, after a long and 
lingering illness, for which travelling had been pre- 
scribed, and was now returning home, after an nief- 
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factual and melancholy journey, with h»s only child, 
the daughter we have mentioned. 

He was a devout man, as became his profession/ 
He possessed devotion iu all its warmth, but with 
none of its asperity; 1 mean that asperity which 
men, called devout, sometimes indulge in. Mr. — — , 
though lie felt no devotion* never quarrelled with it 
in others. — -His gouvernante joined the old man and 
his daughter in the prayers and thanksgivings which 
they put up on his recovery : for she too was a 
heretic, in the phrase of the village.— — The* phi- 
losopher walked out with his long staff and his 
dog, and left them to their prayers and thanks- 
givings. ‘ My master, 1 — said the old woman, 

• alas I is not a Christian 1 but he is the best of 

unbelievers. ‘ Not a Christian !’ exclaimed 

Mademoiselle J#a Koche, 4 yet he saved my father! 
Heaven bless him for’t; 1 would he were a Chris- 
tian !’ * There is a pride in human knowledge, 

my child, 1 said her father, 4 which often blinds 
men to the sublime truths of revelation ; hence op- 
posers of Christianity are found among men of vir- 
tuous lives, as well as among those of dissipated 
mid licentious characters. Nay* sometimes. \ h,*v© 
known the latter more easily converted to the mm 
laith than the former, because the fume of passion is 
iMmore easily dissipated than the mist of false theory 

anSNUusive speculation. 1 — 4 But Mr. said his 

daughtm^iw^Mklmy father, he shall be a Christian 
before he dies. —^^She was interrupted by the ar- 

ri\al of their landlord. He took her hand with an. 

air of «kin ducts — she drew it away from him in 
silence ; threw down her eyes to the ground, and left 

the room. ‘ 1 have been thanking God, 1 said the 

good La Roche, 4 for my recovery*’ * That i* right, 1 
replied his landlord. — ‘ i would not wish,’ continued 
the old man, hesitatingly, 4 to think otherwise; did l 
u % . 
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not look up with gratitude to that Being, I should 
barely be satisfied with my recovery, as a continuation 
oflife, which, it may be, is not a real good: — Alas I 
I mny live to wish I had died, that you had left me 
to die. Sir, instead of kindly relieving me,’ he clasped 
Mr, ’s hand ; 4 but, when I look on this re- 

novated being as tb« gift of the Almighty, I feel a 
far ditfereni sentiment— my heart dilates with grati- 
tude and love to him : it is prepared for doing hk 
will, not as a duty but as a pleasure, and regards 
every breach of it, not with disapprobation, but with 
horror.’ — 4 You say right, my dear Sir,’ Replied the 
philosopher : 4 but you are not yet re-established 
enough to talk ihuch — you must take care of your 
health, and neither study nor preach for some tnno. 

I have been thinking over a scheme that struck me 
to-day, when you mentioned your intended departure. 

I never was in Switzerland : I have a great mind tor 
acompuny your daughter and you into that country.- - 
I will help to take cure of you by the road : feu as 1 
was your first physician, 1 hold my self responsible for 
your cure.’ La Roche’s eyes glistened at the pro- 
posal • his daughter was called in and told of it. 
She was equally pleased with her father; for they 
radly loved their landlord- -not, perhaps, the less for 
hi--* infidelity ; <u least, that circumstance mixed a 
sen <>i pity with their rigard for him — their souW^ 
wore not of a mould for harsher feelings 
j^ver dwelt in them* 

Z* 
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N rt 43. TUESDAY, JUNE n, \779. 


Continuation of ike Story of La llocrifi. 

TiifcY travelled by short start's; for tho philosopher 
was as good us his word, in taking care that th# 
old man should not be fatigued. The party ban 
time to be well •acquainted with one other, and 
their friendship was increased by acquaintance. La 
! toe he found a degree of simplicity and gentleness in 
his companion, which is not always annexed to tho 
^character of a learned or a wise man. His daughter, 
w ho was prepared to be afraid .of him, was equally ; 
undeceived. She found in him nothing of that self- 
importance which sujxirioi parts, or great cultivation 
of them, is apt to confer, lie talked of every tin tig 
but philosophy or religion ; he seemed to enjoy 
every pleasure and amusement of ordinary life, and ijf , 
to be interested in the most common topics of dis- 
course; when his knowledge or learning at any 
*time appeared, it was delivered with the utmost * 
pli hj kgs, and without the least shadow of dog- 
ma t i 

On his part7!fe was charmed with tlv society of 
the good clergyman and his lovely daughtei lie 
found «in them the guileless manner of the earliest 
times, with the culture and accomplishment of the 
most refined ones. Every belter feeling, warm a m 
vivid; every ungentle one, repressed or overcome. 

He was not addicted to love ; but he felt himself 
happy in being the friend of Mademoiselle La Rocha, 
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and sometimes envied her father the possession of 
such, a child. 

After a journey of eleven days, they arrived at the 
dwelling; of Lai Roche. It was situated in imc t of 
those valleys of the canton of Berne, where nature 
seems to repose, as it were, in quiet, and has inclosed 

her retreat with mountains inaccessible. -A 

stream that spent its fury in the hills above, ran in 
front of the house, and a broken water- fa 11 was seen 
through the wood that covered its sides ; below it 
circled round a tufted plain, and formed a little lake 
in front of a village, at tho end of which appeared 
the spire of La Roche’s church, rising above a clump 
of beeches. * 

Mi. enjoyed the beauty of the scene; but 

to his companions, it readied the memory of a wife 
and parent they had lost. — The old man’s soirow 
was silent; his daughter sobbed and wept. Her* 
father took her hand, kissed it twice, pressed it 
to bis bosom, threw up his eyes to heaven ; and 
having wiped oft' a tear that was just about to drop 
from each, began to point out to his guest some of 
the most striking objects which the prospect afford- 
ed. The philosopher interpreted all this ; and he 
could but slightly censure the creed from which it 
arose. 

They had not been long arrived* when a number A 
of La Roche’s parishioners, who had heard 
return, came to the house to see him. 

The honest folks were awkward, but sincere, in 
their professions of regard. — They made some at- 
tempts at condolence ; it was too delicate fer their 
handling ; but La Roche took it in good part. * It 
has pleased God,’ — said he ; and they saw he had 
settled the matter with himself. — Philosophy could 
not have done so much with a thousand words. 

It was now evening, and the good peasants were 
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about to depart* when a dock was heard to strike 
seven, and the hour was followed by a particular ; 
chime. The country folks, who had corae to wel- \ 
come their pastor, turned their looks towards him ') 
at the sound ; he explained their meaning to his 
guest. 4 That its the signal,’ said ho, - for our 
evening exeicise; this is one of the nights of the 
Week in which some of my parishioners are wont 
to join in it; a little rustic saloon serves tor the 
chapel of our family, and such of the good people 
as arc with us ; —if you choose rather to walk out, 

I will furnish you with an attendant; or here are 
a few old books thin may afford you some enter* 
taimnent within.' - - k By no means/ answered the 
philosopher; ’•I will attend Ma'moiselle at her de- 
votions .* — 4 She is our organist/ said La Roche; 

* our neighbourhood is the country of musical me- 
•chanism ; and \ have a small organ fitted up for 
the purpose of assisting our singing/ — * ’Tis an 
additional inducement/ replied the other; and 
they walked into the room together. At the end 
stood the organ mentioned by La Roche ; before it 
was a curtain, which his daughter drew aside, and, 
placing herself on a seat within, and drawing the 
curtain close, so as to save her the awkwardness of an 


exhibition, began a voluntary, solemn and beautiful 

* in the highest degree. Mr. was no musician, 

Inl^nwus not altogether insensible to music ; this 
fasten i nd more strongly, from its beauty 

ibeing unexpected. The solemn prelude introduced 
a hymn, in which such of the audience as could sing 
immediately joined ; the words were mostly taken 
from holy writ ; it spoke the praises of God, and 
his care of good men. Something was said of the 
death of the just, of such as die in the Lord. — The 
organ was touched with a hand less firm; it 


3 
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mused, it ceased ; — and the sobbing of Ma’moiselle 
‘ v lii HoHic was heard in its stead. Her father gave 

sign for stopping die psalmody, and rose to pray, 
"'tic w as discomposed at first, and Iris voice faltered 
as he spoke; but Ins heart was in his words, and his 
warmth overcame his embarrassment. He addressed 
a Beiug whom he loved, and he spoke for those lie 
loved. His parishioners catehed the ardour ol the 
good old man; even the philosopher fell himself 
moved, and forgot for a moment, to think why he 
should not. 

La Roche*# religion was that of sentiment, not 
dieorv, and his guest was averse ^"rom disputation ; 
their dc- course, therefore, did not load to questions 
concerning the. belief of either ; yet would the old 
man sometimes speak of his, from the fulness of a 
■ heart impressed with its force, and wishing to spread 
the pleasure he enjoyed in it. The ideas of his 
God, and his Saviour, were so congenial to his 
Tiiiml, that every emotion of it naturally awaked 
(hem. A philosopher might have called him an 
enthusiast; but, if ho possessed the favour of en- 
thusiasts, he was guiltless of their bigotry. 1 Our 
Father which art in heaven !’ might the good 
man say— dor he fell it — and all mankind were his 
brethren. ^ 

‘ You regret, my friend,* said he to Mr. , ’ 

* when my daughter and l talk of the c^'Jisiie 
pleasure, derived from music, you want 

of musical powers and musical feelings • it is a 
department dpi’ soul, you say, which nature has al- 
most. deniea you, which, from the effects y5u see 
it have on others, you are sure must be highly de- 
lightful. Why should not the same tiring be said 
ol religion ? Trust me 1 feel it in the same way, 
an energy, an inspiration, which 1 would not lo*e 
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for all the blessings of sense, or enjoyments of the 
world; yet so far from lessening my n>Hsh of the 
pleasures of life, methinks I feel it heighten them : 
all. The thought of receiving it from God, adds ' 
the blessing of sentiment to that of sensation in 
every good thing I possess, and when calamities 

overtake me and I have had my share it 

confers a dignity on my affliction, so lifts me 

aboye the world, Man, I know, is but a worm, 

— yet, inethinks 1 am then allied to God V — It 
would have been inhuman iri our philosopher to have 
clouded, #ven with a doubt, the sunshine of this 
belief. 

His discourse, indeed, was very remote from me- 
taphysical disquisition, or religious controversy. Of 
all men I ever knew, his ordinary conversation was 
the least tinctured with pedantry, or liable to dis- 
sertation. With La Roche and his daughter, it was 
perfectly familiar. The country round them, the 
manners of the village, the comparison of both with ‘ 
those of England, remarks on the works of favourite 
authors, on the sentiments they conveyed, and the 
passions they excited, with many other topics in 
which there was an equality, or alternate advantage, 
among the speakers, were the subjects they talked on. 
Their hours loo of riding and walking were many, 

in which Mr. , as a stranger, was shown the 

reflN^kable scenes and curiosities of the country. 
TheywftsiiM^ make little expeditions to 

contemplate, nj different attitudes, those astonishing 
mountains, the cliffs of which, covered with eternal 
#mowi* and sometimes shooting into fantastic shapes, 
form the termination of most of the Swiss prospects. 
Our philosopher asked many questions as to thoir 
natural history and productions. La Roche observed 
the sublimity of the ideas which the view of their 
stupendous summits, inaccessible to mortal foot, waw 
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calculated to inspire, which naturally* said lie, leads 
the mind to that Being by whom their foundations 
/Vaster® laid, — “ They are not seen in Flanders V said 
rjrfa'moisellc with a sigh. * That’s an odd remark/ 

said Mr. , smiling.-- — She blushed, and lie 

inquired no farther. 

’Twas with regret he left a society in which he 
found himself so happy; but ho settled with La 
Roche and his daughter a plan of correspondence ; 
and they took his promise, that, if ever he came 
within fifty leagues of their dwelling, he should travel 
those fifty leagues to visit them. 

Z. 


"i 
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Conclusion of thr Story of La Roche. 

About three years after, our philosopher wan on n 
visit at Geneva; the promise he made to La Roche 
and his daughter, on his former visit, was recst^rtPto 
his mind, by the view of that range^# mountains 
on a part of which they had often looked together. 
There was ,i reproach, too, conveyed along with 
the recollection, for his having tailed to wide to 
either for several months past. The truth was, that 
indolence was the habit most natural to him, from 
which he was not easily roused by the claims of cor* 
respondoncu either of his friends 'or of his enemies ; 
when the latter drew their pens in controversy. 
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they were often unanswered as well as the former. 
While he was hesitating about a visit l»' La Roche* 
which he wished to make, but found the effort,’ 
rather too much for him, he received a letter from 
the old man, which had b&m forwarded to him 
from Paris, where he had then fixed h s residence. 

It contained a gentle complaint of Mr. \ want 

of punctuality, but an assurance of continued grati- 
tude for his former good offices ; and, as a friend 
whom the writer considered interested in his family, 
it informed him of the approaching nuptials of 
Ma'inoiselte La Roche, with a young man, a ^elation 
of her own, and formerly a pupil of her father’s, of 
die most amiable dispositions, and respectable cha- 
racter. Attached from their earliest years, they had 
been separated by Ins joining one of the subsidiary 
regiments of the Canton, then in the service of a 
foreign power. In this situation, he had distinguished 
himself as much for courage and military skill, as 
for the other endowments which ho had cultivated * 
at home. The term of his service was now expired* 
arui they expected him to return in a few weeks* 
when the old man hoped, as he expressed it in his 
letter, to join their hands, and see them happy before 
he died. 

Our philosopher felt himself interested in tins 
* event ; but he was not, perhaps, altogether so happy 
in tfib^kiings of Mahnoiselle La Roche’s marriage, 
as her father o pposed him. — Not that he was ever 
a lover of theladyV, but he thought her one of 
the most amiable women lie had seen, and there was 
something in the idea of her being another’s for 
ever, that struck him, he knew not why, like a dis- 
appointment.— After some little speculation on the 
matter, however, he could look On it as a thing 
lilting, if not <pnte agreeable, and determined on 
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this 'visit to see his old friend and his daughter 
Wgpy. 

r; On the last day of his journey# different accidents 
had retarded his progress ; be was benighted before 
he reached the quarter in which La Roche resided. 
His guide, however, was well acquainted with the 
road, and he found himself at last in view of the 
lake, which I have before described, in the neigh- 
bourhood of La Roche’s dwelling, A light gleamed 
on the water, that seemed to proceed from tho 
house ; it moved slowly along as he proceeded up 
the side of the lake, and at last he saw it glimmer 
through the trees, and stop at some distance from 
tho place where he titan was. He supposed it some 
piece of bridal merriment, and pushed on his horse 
that he might be a spectator of the scene; but he was 
a good deal shocked, on approaching the spot, t6 
find it proceed from the torch of a person clothed 
in the dress of an attendant on a funeral, and ac- 

$companied by several others, who, like him, seemed 
to have been employed in the rites of sepulture. 

On Mr, - s making inquiry who was the per- 

son they had been burying ? one of them, with an 
accent more mournful than is common to their pro- 
fession, answered, 4 Then you knew not Mademoi- 
selle, Sir? — ‘you never beheld a lovelier. 7 — 4 La^ 
Roche !’ exclaimed he in reply — 4 Alas ! it was * 
she indeed! 7 — The appearance of surprise g**d' 'grief 
which his countenance assumed^* 'attracted the 
notice ot the peasant with whom he miked.- -He 

came up closer to Mr. ; 4 1 perceive, Sir, you 

were acquainted with Mademoiselle La Ri/rhe. 7 — 

4 Acquainted with her l — Good God ! when — 
how — where did she die?— Where is her father? 7 
— ‘ She died. Sir, of heart-break, I believe ; the 
young gentleman to whom she was soon to have 
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been married, was killed in a duel by a French offi- 
cer, his intimate companion, and to whom# before 
their quarrel, he had often dene the greatest ftyjbars* 
Her worthy father bears her death, as he has often 
told us a Christian should ; he is even so composed 
as to be now in his pulpit, ready to deliver a few ex- 
hortations to his parishioners, as is the custom with 
us on such occasions : — Follow mo, Sir, and you 
shall hear him.’ — He followed the man without an- 
swering. 

The church was dimly lighted, except near thu 
pulpit where the venerable La Roche was seated. 
His people were now lifting up their voices in a 
psalm to that Being whom their pastor had taught 
them ever to bless and to revere. La Roche sat, ni» 
figure bending gently forward, his eyes half closed, 
lifted up in silent devotion. A lamp placed near him 
threw its light strong on his head, and marked the 
*had©wy lines of ago across the paleness of his brow^ 
thinly covered with grey hairs. 

The music ceased ; — La Roche sat for a moment, 
and nature wrung a few tears from him. His people 

were loud in their grief, Mr. was not less 

affected than they — La Roche arose.—* Father of 
mercies,’ said he, ‘forgive these tears; assist thy 
servant to lift up his soul to thee ; to lift to thee the 
souls of thy people 1 My friends! it is good so to 
do j^ais^ll seasons it is good ; but in the days of our 
distress, what privilege it is! Well saith the sacred 
book, £ Trust in the Lord ; at all times trust in the 
Lord.’ When every other support fails us, when the 
fountairfs of worldly comfort are dried up, let us 
then seek thoso living waters which flow from the 
throne of God. — ’Tis only from the belief of the 
goodness and wisdom of a Supreme Being, that oui 
calamities can be borne in that manner which be- 
comes a man. Human wisdom is here of.little use; 

VOI* XXXIV, % 
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' for, iii proportion V it bestows comfort, it represses 
«>. fooling* without which we may cease to be hurt by 
\ Ctthwnity, but we shall also cease to enjoy happi- 
ness.~~i will not bid you be insensible, my friends ! 
1 cannot, 1 cannot, if 1 would/ (his tears flowed 
afresh) — ‘ I feel too much myself, and 1 am not 
ashamed of inv feelings ; but therefore may I the 
more willingly he heard ; therefore have l prayed 
God to givi* me strength to speak to you ; to direct 
you to him, not with empty words, but with these 
tear 4 ** : nui from speculation, but from experience.-— 
that while you see me suffer, you may know also my 
consolation. 

1 You behold the mourner of his only child, the 
last earthly stay and blessing of his declining years ! 
Such a child too !— It becomes not me to speak of 
, her virtues : yet it is but gratitude to mention them, 
because they were exerted towards myself, — Not 
many days ago you saw her young, beautiful, vir- 
? tuows, and happy ; — ye who are parents will judge 
of my felicity then, — ye will judge of my aflhetion 
now* Bull look towards him who struck me: l 
«0e the hand of a father armdst the rhastenings of my 
God.- — Ob ! could I make you feel what it is to pour 
out the heart, w hen it is pressed down with many 
* sorrows, to pour it out with confidence to Him, m 
whose hands are life and death, on whose powd* 
awaits all that the first enjoys, and m eontijppl&tion 
of whom disappears all that the last can inflict !- — 
For Wf* are no? as those who die without hope : we 
know that out Redeemer liveth,— that we shall live 
with him, with our friends Ins servants,* in that 
blessed land where sorrow is unknown, and happi- 
ness is endless as it is perfect. — Go then, mourn not 
foi me; 1 have not lost my child: but a little while, 
mid we shall meet a^aiu never to be separated. — , 
But y<* arc 4fto my children ; would ye that 1 should 
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not grieve without comfort?- — So live as ’she lived: 
that when your death coineth, ft may bp the 
r* A ath of the righteous, and you* latter en| | like 

liis/ '/-V , 

Such was the exhortation of La Roche ; his au- 
dience answered it with their tears. The good old 
man had dried up his at the altar of the Lord ; 
his countenance had lost its Madness, and assumed 

the glow of faith and hope.— Mr. followed 

him into his house*— 1 The inspiration of the pulpit 
was past ; at sight of him the scenes they had last 
met in rushed again on his mind; La. Roche threw 
hi$ # arms round his neck, and watered it with Id* 
tears. The other was equally affected; they went 
together, in silence, into the parlour where the 
evening service was wont to be }>erformed,-— The 
curtains of the organ were open ; La Roche started 
buck at the sight. — k Oh 1 my friend V said he, and 

his tears burst forth again. Mr. — had now 

recollected himself; he stopped forward and drew 
the curtain close— the old man wiped off bis tears, | 
nnd taking his friend’s hand, ‘ You see my weak- 
ness,’ said he, ‘ ’tis the weakness of humanity; bat 
my comfort is not therefore lost/ — 1 1 heard you,* 
said the other, * in tin* pulpit ; 1 rejoice that such 
consolation is yourV — -* It is, my friend,’ said he, 
‘and j trust 1 shall over hold it ; — if there 

a rtf* who doubt our faith, lot them think of 
what importance religion is to calamity* and for- 
bear to weaken its force; if they cannot restore our 
happiness, let them not take away the solace of our 
afliiction.’ 

Mr. \s heart was smitten; and T have 

hoard him, long alter, coufeas that there were mo- 
ments when the remembrance overcame him even to 
weakness ; when, amidst ail the pleasures of philo- 
sophical discovery, and the pride of literary# fame, 
X z 
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he recalled to his mind the venerable figure of the 
good La Roche, and wished that he had never 
doubted. 

Z. 


NM5. TUESDAY, JUNE 29, 1779. 


Is he a man of fashion t is the usual question on the 
appearance of a stranger, or the mention of a person- 
with whom we are unacquainted. But though this 
phrase be in the mouth of every body, I have often 
gkiound people puzzled when they attempted to give 
Fan idea of what they meant by it; and, indeed, so 
many and so various are the qualities that enter into 
the composition of a modern man of fashion* that it 
is difficult to give an accurate definition or a just 
description of him. Perhaps he may, in the general, 
be defined, a being who possesses some quality or 
talent which entitles him to be received into every 
company ; to make one m all parties, and to asso- 
ciate with persons of the highest rank and the first 
distinction. 

If this definition be just, it' may be anivsing to 
consider the different ideas that have prevailed, at 
different times, with regard to the equalities requisite 
to constitute a man oj fashion. Not to go further 
bad, we are told by Lord Clarendon, that, in the 
beginning of the lust century, the men of rank were 
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distinguished by a stately deportment, a dignified,; 
maimer, and a certain stiffness of ceremonial* admi- 
rably calculated to keep their inferiors at a proper 
distance. In those days, when pride of family pre- 
vailed so universally, it is tp be presumed, that no 
circumstance could atone for the want of birth.;. 
Neither riches nor genius, knowledge nor ability, 
could then have entitled their possessor to hold tin- 
rank of a man of fashion, unless he fortunate) \ had 
sprung from an ancient and honourable family. The ; 
immense fortunes which we are now accustomed to f 
see acquired, almosi instantaneously, were then un* - 
known. In imagination, however, we may fanc*y 
what an awkward appearance u modern nabobs or<;<v~ * 
would have made in a circle of these proud 
and high-minded nobles. With all his wealth, he 
would have been treated as a being of a different 
• SjKJcics ; and any attempt to imitate the manners of 
the givfl/, or to rival tliem in expense and splendour, 
would only have served to expose him the more tp 
ridicule and contempt. It 

As riches, however, increased in the nation, men 
became more and more hcnsible of the solid advan- 
tages they brought along with them ; and the pride 
of birth gradually relaxing, monied men rose pro- 
portionally into estimation. The haughty lord, or 
proud country gentleman, no longer scrupled to give 
biff daughter in marriage to an opulent citizen, or to 
repair his ruined fortune by uniting the heir or his 
title or family with a rich heiress, though of plebeian 
extraction. These connexions daily becoming more 
conuium, removed, in some measure,, the distinction 
of rank ; and every man possessed of a certain 
fortune, came to think himself entitled to be 
treated as a gentleman, and received as a man of 
fashion. Above all, the happy expedient of purchas- 
ing in Parliament , tended tu add weight tuid 
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eonsidefRiion to what came to be called the Monied 
intend! When a person who had suddenly acquired 
an enormous fortune, could find eight or ten proper, 
well-dressed gentleman- like figures ready to vote for 
han as his proxies, in the House of Commons, it is 
not surprising, that, in his turn, he should come to 
look down on the heirs of old established families, 
who could neither cope with him in influence at 
court, nor vie with him in show and ostentation. 
i About the beginning of this century, there seems 
to have been an intermediate, though short interval, 
when genius, knowledge, talents, and elegant ac- 
complishments, entitled their possessor to hold the 
rank of a man of fashion, and were even deemed es- 
sentially requisite to form that character. The so- 
ciety of Swift, Pope, Gay, and Prior, was courted 
by ail ; and, without the advantages of high birth, or 
ggeat fortune, an Addison and a Craggs attained the 
first offices in the state. 

In the present happy and enlightened age, neither 
dbirth nor fortune, superior talents, nor superior abi- 
* lilies, are requisite, to toim a man of fashion. On the 
contrary, all these advantages united are. insufficient 
to entitle their owners to hold that rank, while we 
daily see numbers received as men of fashion, I hough 

S wung from the meanest of the people, and though 
estitutc of every grace, of every polite accomplish- 
ment, and of ad pretensions to genius or ability. * 
This, I confess, I hare often considered as one of 
the greatest and most important improvements in 
modern manners. Formerly it behoved every person 
born in obscurity, who wished to rise into eminence, 
either to acquire wealth by industry or frugality, or, 
following a still more laborious and difficult pursuit, 
to distinguish himself by the exertion of superior ta- 
lents in the field or in the senate. But now nothing 
of all this is necessary. A certain degree of know- 
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lodge the man of fashion must indeed possess. He,; 
must be master of the principle contained in the) 
celebrated treatise of Mr- Hoyle; he must know the 
chances of Hazard ; he must be; able to decide on/, 
any dispute with regard to the form of a hat, or the. 
fashion of a buckle ; and lie must be able to tell my 
Lady Duchess, whether Marechalle powder suits best 
a brown or a fair complexion* 

From the equipage, the dress, the external show - 
of a modern man of fashion, a superficial observer 
might be apt to think that JoHnne, at least, Js a »6r!\ 
cessary article ; but a proper knowledge of fhei.) 
world teaches us the contrary. A man of fashim* 
must, indeed, live as if he were a man of fortune. He 
must rhal the wealthiest in expense of every kind 5 
he must push to excess every species of extravagant 
dissipation ; and he must game for more money than 
he can pay. But all these things a man of fashion*, 
can do, without ym'ucsging any visible revenue what- 
ever. This, though perhaps. the most important, 
is not the only advantage which the man of fasMm 
enjoys over the rest of mankind. Not to mention 
that he may seduce the daughter, and corrupt the wife 
of his friend, he may also, with perfect honour, rob 
the son of that friend of his whole fortune in an 
evening ; and it is altogether immaterial that the one $ 
party was intoxicated, and the other sober, that the 
one was skilled in the game, and the other ignorant { 
of it ; for, if a young man will play in such cireum- 1 
stances, who but himself can be blamed for the con- 
sequences ? 

The superiority enjoyed by a mm of fashion, in his 
ordinary dealings and intercourse with mankind, is 
still more marked. He may, without any impeach* 
merit on his character, and with tire nicest regard to 
his honmr , do things which, in a common man, 
would be deemed infamous. Thus the man of fashion 
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may lire in luxury and splendour, while his creditors 
ure starving in the streets, or rutting in a jail ; and, 
should they attempt to enforce the laws of their 
country against him, he would be entitled to com* 
plain of it as a gross violation of the respect that is 
due to his person and character. 

The last time my friend Mr* Umphraville was in 
town, I was not a little amused with his remarks on 
the mm nf fashion about this city, and on the change 
that hud taken place in our manners si-ace the time 
he had retired from the world. When we mot a 
young man gaily dressed, lolling in his chariot, hn 
seldom failed to ask, 4 What young lord is that ?* 
One day we were invited to dine with an old ac- 
quaintance, who had married a lady passionately 
tend uf the ton*, and of every tiling that had the ap* 
pea ranee of fashion. We went at the common hour 
of dining, and, after waiting some time, our host, 
(who had informed us that he would mvite nobody 
else, that we might talk over old stories without in- 
terruption) proposed to order dinner; on which his 
lady, after chiding his impatience, and observing 
that nobody kept such unfashionable hours, said, 

she expected Mr. , and another friend, whom 

sin* had met at the play the *3vening before, and 
had engaged to dine with her that day. After wait- 
ing a full hour longer, the noise of a carnage, and 
a loud rap at the door, announced the arrival of the 
expected guests. They entered, dressed in the very 
jjirik of the mode ; and neither my friend’s dress m*r 
mine being calculated to inspire them will) leaped, 
they brushed past us, and addressed the lady ,pf the 
house, and two young ladies who were with her, 

, in a strain of coarse familiarity, so different from th* 
distant and respectful manner to which Mr. Umphra- 
ville had been accustomed, that I could plainly 
discover he was greatly shocked with it. When 
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we were called to dinner, the two youag gentlemen* 
seated themselves on each hand of the lady of the 
house, and there in grossed the whole conversation, 
if a recital of the particulars of their adventures at 
the tavern the evening before deserve tha* name. For 
a long time every attempt made by our landlord to 
enter into discourse with Mr. Uinphra villa and me, 
proved abortive. At last, taking id vantage of an 
accidental pause, he congratulated my friend on the 
conquest of Pondicherry. The latter, drawing his , 
brows together, and shaking his head with an ex- 
pression of dissent, observed, that although he was * 
always pleased with the exert ions of our countrymen, : 
and the bravery of oar troops, he could not receive 
any satisfaction from an Indian conquest. He then 
began an harangue on the corruption of maunera— 
the evils of luxury —the fatal consequences of a sud- 
den influx of wealth ~aud would, I am persuaded, 
ere lie h.?d clone, have traced the loss of liberty in 
Greece, and the fall of Home, to Asiatic connexions^; 
had he not been, ail at once, cut short with the ex- 
clamation of 4 Damn it, Jack, how does the old boy 

do to-day '! 1 hope he begins to get better.— Nay, 

pr’ythee don’t look grave; you know I am tbo 

much your friend to wish him to hold out long ; 
but if he tip before Tuesday at twelve o’clock, t 
shall lose a hundred to Dick Hazard. — -After 
th&t time, as soon ns you please.-- — Don’t you 
think, Madam,’ (addressing himself to' one of the 
young ladies) ' that when an old fellow has been 
scraping money together with both hands for forty 
years* the civiiest tiling he can do is to die, and 
leave it to a son who has spirit to spend it V With- 
out uttering a word, the lady gave one look, that, 
had he been able to translate it into language, must, 
for a tune, at least, have checked his vivacity. Hut 
the rebuke being too delicate to make any impression 
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on our tiera, he ran on in the same strain ; and being 
properly supported by his companion, effectually 
excluded the discourse of every body else. Umphra- 
ville did not once again attempt to open his nioutf) ; 
and, for my own part, as 1 had heard enough of the 
conversation, his countenance served as a sufficient 
fund of entertainment for me. A painter, who 
wished to express indignation, contempt, and pity, 
blended together, could not have found a finer 
study. 

At length wo withdrew \ and we had no sooner 
got fairly out ol the house, than Vmphravill© began 
to interrogate in© with regard to the gentlemen who 
had dined with us. 4 They are mm of fashion* said 
J. - Bn' who arc they { of what families are 
the* descended V — * As to that,’ replied 1, ‘ you 
know ] am not skilled in the science of genealogy ; 
but, though I were, it would not enable mo to 
answer your present inquiries ; for I believe, were 
you to put the question to the gentlemen themselves, 
it would puzzle cither of them to ted you who his 
grandfather was.* ~~ 4 What then,’ said he. m au 
elevated tone of voice, v entitles them to be received 
into company as wen of fashion? Is it extent of 
ability, superiority of genius, refinement of td.su% 
elegant accomplishments, nr polite conversation i 
1 admit, that where these are to be found in an 
eminent degree, they mav make up for the want 'of 
birth ; but where a person can neither talk bkt a 
man of sense, nor behave like a gent if /nan, I mint 
own 1 cannot easily pardon our men of r. nk for 
allowing every barrier to be removed, amir*, very 
frivolous, insignificant fellow, who can adopt the 
reigning vices of the ago, to be received on an 
equal footing with themselves, — Bui aft* r all/ 

P inued he, in a calm tone, 6 if such be ‘the 
S&ra of our men of rank, it may lie doubled 
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whether they, or their imitators, are the greater 
objects of contempt.’ 


N" 46. SATURDAY, JULY 177</ 


TO THE AUTHOR OF THE MIHltOU. 

SIR, 

l iiaepenru lately to dine in u large company w vre 
I wan, m a great measure, unknowing and .t, known. 
•To enter into further particulars, would he to teii you 
7i tore* than is necessary to my story. 

'Hie conversation, after dinner, turned on til at com** 
mou* place question, 4 Whether a parent ought to 
choose a profession for his child, or leave huu to 
choose for himself V 

Many remarks and examples were produced « ton 
both sides of the question ; and tiie argument hung 
in e\ piihbrio , as is often the case, when all the speakers 
are moderately well informed, and ndae of them 
on* very eager to convince, or unwilling to be con- 
vinced. 

At length an elderly gentleman began to give his 
opinion. He was a stranger to most of the com- 
pany had been silent, but not sullen ; of a steady 
but not voracious appetite ; and one rather civil than 
polite, 

4 In my younger days,’ said he, * nothing would 
serve me but I must needs make a campaign against 
the Turks m Hungary,’-. At mention of the Turks 
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in Hungary, I perceived a general impatience to seize 
the company. 

' * I rejoice exceedingly, Sir,* said a young physician, 

♦ that fortune has placed me near one of your cha- 
racter, Sir, from whom l may be informed with preci- 
sion, whether lavements of ol. anitjgcL did indeed 
prove a specific in the Hungarian Dyaenteria, which 
desolated the German army V 

4 Ipecacuanha, in small doses,’ added another gen* 

; tleman of the faculty, 4 is an excellent recipe, and 
was generally prescribed at our hospitals at West- 
phalia, with great, although not infallible success ; 
but that method was not known in the last wars 
between the Ottomans, vulgarly termed Turks, and 
the Imperialists, whom, through an error exceed- 
ingly common, my good friend has denominated 
Germans/ 

4 Yon must pardon me. Doctor,’ said a thirdi 
'ipecacuanha, in small doses, was administered at the 
siege ol Limerick, poon alter the Revolution : and 
if you will be pleased to add & event u-nim , the years 
of this century, to ten or fi/nw, wfyich cargos ns back 
to ‘$*e siege of Limerick in the last, you will find, if 
1 Witstake not, that this recipe ha^ been used for four* 
score and nine, or for ninety years/ 

‘ Twice die years of the hugest prescription, Doc- 
tor,’ cried a port barrister from die other end of the 
table, 4 even after making a reasonable allowance’ for 
minorities/ 

4 You mean If that were necessary / said a thought- 
ful aged person who sat next him. 

* As 1 was saying/ continued the third pl^^cian* 

* ipecacuanha wa« administered, in small doses, at 
the siege of Limerick : for it is a certain fact, that 
a surgeon in King William's army communicated 
the receipt of that preparation to a friend of his, 
AnuPthat friend communicated it to the father* or 
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rather, as I incline to believe, to the grandfather, of 
a friend of mine. I am peculiarly attentive to the 
exactitude of my facts ; for, indeed, it is by facts 
alone that we can proceed to reason with assurance. 
It w r as the great Bacon’s method.’ ; f 

A grave personage in black then spoke: — ‘Thote : 
is another circumstance respecting the last wars in 
Hungary, which, I must confess, does exceedingly 
interest my curiosity ; and that is, Whether General 
Doxat was justly condemned for yielding up a for** 
tijied city to the infidels; or whether, being an inno* . 
cent man, and a Protestant, he was persecuted unto 
death by the intrigues of the Jesuits at the court of $ 
Vienna?’ 

• I know nothing of General Doxy,’ said the 
stranger, who had hitherto listened attentively; 4 but, 
if lie was persecuted by the Jesuits, 1 should sup- 

{ ose him to have been a very honest gentleman ; for 
never heard any thing but ill of the people of that 
religion.’ ' 

‘ Ypu forget,’ said the first physician, 4 the Qidn^ 
qyina, that celebrated febrifuge, which was brought 
into Europe by a father of that order, or, a^jjyou 
are pleased to express it in a French idiom, of ^hai 
religion* 

4 Thai of the introduction of the Quinquina into 
Europe by the Jesuits is a vulgar error/ said the 
second physician : 4 the truth is, that the secret was 
communicated by the natives of South America to 
a humane Spanish Governor whom they loved. He. 
told his chaplain of it ; the chaplain, a German Je- 
suit, ^gave some of the bark to Hr, Helvetius, of 
Amsterdam, father of that Helvetius, who, having 
composed a book concerning maMer, gave it the title 
of apir it. 7 

4 What l* cried the third physician, 4 was that Dr. 
Helvetius who cured the Queen of France of an in* 
tOL. xxx tv* v 
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termitteut, the father of Helved us the renowned 
philosopher? The fact is exceedingly curious; and 
f wonder whether it has come to the knowledge of 

f, my correspondent Dr. B ■/ 

‘ As the gentleman speaks 'of his campaigns,’ said 
/an officer in the army, 4 he will probably be in a con- 
dition to inform us, whether Marshal Saxe is to be 
credited when he tells us, in his Reveries, that the 
Turkish horse, after having drawn out their fire, 
mowed down the Imperial Infantry V 

4 Perhaps we shall have some account of Petroniu* 
found at Belgrade,’ »aid another of the company; 

4 but l suspend my inquiries until the gentleman has 
finished his story.’ 

4 I h$tve listened with great pleasure,* said the 
stranger, 4 and, though I cannot say that l under- 
stand all the ingenious things spoken, I can see the 
truth of what, 1 have often been told, that the Scots, 
with all their faults, are a learned nation. 

4 In my younger days, it is true, that nothing 
would serve me but l must needs make u campaign 
the Turks, or the Hotmen in Hungary ; but 
mfip&ber could not afford lo breed me like a gen- 
tlertsfen, which was my own wish, and so he bonud 
ine seven ytears to a ship-chandler in Wapping. '.hist 
as my tims yvas out, my master died, and 1 married 
ihe widow, 1 What by marriages, and what by pur- 
posing damaged stores, I got together a pretty capi- 
tal 1 tlum dealt in sailors’ tickets, and t peculatff / , 
as they call it, in divers things. I am now well 

P pwn about ’Change, aye, and somewhere .else too,' 
d he, with a significant nod. 

4 Now, Gentlemen, you will judge whether my 
father did not choose better for me limn I should 
have done for myself. Had i gone to dm wars, T 
might have lost «ome of my precious limbs, or have 
had. my tongue cut uut by the Turks, But suppose 
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that f had returned safe to Old England, 1 might 
indeed have been able to brag, that 1 was acquaint- 
ed with the laughing Man of Hungary, and with 
Peter, o — 1 eau*t hit on his name; and I might 
have learned the “way of curing Great Bacon , and 
known whether a Turkish florae mowed down hn~ t 
penal Infante; but my pockets would have been 
empty all the while, arid I should have been put 
to bard si lifts for a dinner. And so you wall see 
Unit my father did well in binding me apprentice to 
a ship-chandler.-- Here is to his memory lu a bum- 
per of port ; and success to omnium , and the li'hhi 
Tong-1 ring P , • , 

i am- Sir, & c. , ! r 

Eutkapei its. 


Though 1 early signified my resolution of declin- 
ing lo take any public notice of communications or, 
letters sent me ; yet there is a set of Correspondent* 
whose favours, lately received, 1 think myself bopnd^ 
to acknowledge; and this I do the more willing®^ 
u shows the lame of my predecessors to havn-ex- 
teruled farther than even I had been apt to imagine. 

The Spectator's Club is well known to the literary 
and tlie fashionable of both sexes; hut J confess L 
wa$ not less surprised than pleased to fiiid it familiar 
(much to the credit of the gentlemen who frequent, 
such places) to the very tavern keepers of this city ; 
the greatest part of whom, not doubting that I was 
to ioiknv so illustrious an example, in the institution 
ol a Convivial Society, have severally applied to me, 
through the channel of my Editor, to beg that they 
may be honoured with the reception of the Mirror 
Club. 

hike all other candidates for employment, none oh< 
y 2 
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them has bee n at a^osa for reasons why his proposal 
should have the preference. One describes his house 
as hi i he most public , another recommends his as in 
the most private, pail of the town. One says, his 
tavern is resorted to by the politest company ; an- 
other, that he only receives gentlemen of the most 
regular and respectable characters. One offers me 
, the largest room of its kind ; another the most quiet 
and commodious. I am particularly pleased with 
the attention of one of these gentlemen, who tells 
me he has provided an excellent elbow-chair for Mr* 
Umphravilie ; and that be shall take care to have no 
children in his house to disturb Mr. Fleetwood. 

I am sorry to keep those good people in suspense \ 
but l must inform them, for many obvious reasons, 
that though my friends and I visit them oftener per- 
haps than they are aware of, it may be a consider- 
able time before we find it convenient to constitute a 
regular (?lub, or to make known, even to the master 
of the house which has the honour of receiving us, 
yrbgre we have fixed the place of our convention. 
'$;j£eautune, as all of them rest their chief preten- 
sions on the character of the club* who already fa- 
vour them with their countenance, and as the names 
of most of these clubs excite my curiosity to be ao 
i quaiiited with their history and constitution, X must 
hereby wqttfes! the landksds who entertain the re- 
spective societies of the Capilltdir , the Whin-hush, 
the K Vi i ghls of the Cap mil Feather , the Tube much', 
the Stow, the Poker, the Hum-drum, and the Ante- 
muaon, to transmit me a short account of the origin 
and nature of these societies ; — I say the landlords, 
because I do not think myself entitled to desire such 
nn account from the clubs themselves ; and because 
it \* probable that the most material transactions car- 
^ rfed on at their meetings are perfectly well known. 
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and. indeed, may bo said to come through dm hands 
of the host** and their deputies. 


NT' 47. TUKSDAY, JULY 6, I77ih 


,2Mi/7 mmuat evra*, qmd ie tibi rertdat anitcum. ' 

HOB* 

Thai false refinement and mistaken delicftcy T have 
lormcrly described in my friend Mr. Fleetwood, a, 
constant indulgence in which has rendered all his* 
• feelings so unite, as to make him be disgusted with 
the ordinary soc ieties of men, 'not only attends him 
when in company, or engaged in conversation, out 
some times disturbs those j Measures, from which a 
mind like his ought to receive the highest enjo^atsulint. 
Though endowed with the most excellent taste, ‘ and 
though Ins mind be fitted for relishing all the beau- 
ties of good composition ; yet, such is the effect of 
that excess of sensibility he has indulged, that he 
hardly over receives pleasure from any of thesef 
which is not mixed with some degree of pain. In 
rcutlmg, though he can feel all the excellencies of the 
author, and enter into his sentiments with warmth, 
vet he generally meets with something to offend him. 
If ii poem, he complains that, with all its merit, it is 
in some places turgid, in others languid ; if a prose 
composition, that, the stylo is laboured or careless;' 
stiff oi familiar, and that the matter is either trite ot 
obscure. In Ins remarks there* $ always some 
Y 3 
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ItetiiSt&ation of truth ; but that exquisite sensibility 
which leads to the too nice perception of blemishes, 
is apt to carry him away from the contemplation of 
the beauties of the author, and gives him a decree of 
uneasiness which is not always compensated by the 
pleasure he receives* 

’ Very different from this turn of mind is that of 
^Robert Morley, Esq. He is a man of very consider- 
able abilities. His father (possessed of a consider- 
able fortune) sent him, when a boy, to an English 
academy. He contracted, from the example of his 
' teachers, an attachment to ancient learning ; and lie 
Was led to think that he felt and relished the classics* 
liud understood the merits of their composition. 
Prom these circumstances, he began to fancy himself 
a. man Of fine taste, qualified to decide with authori- 
ty upon every subject of polite literature. But, in 
luality, Mr. Morley possesses as little taste as any one 
I ever knew of his talents and learning* Endowed 
by Nature, with great strength of mind, and igno- 
rant of the feebleness and weakness of human cha- 
he is a stranger to all those finer del hades of 
Iwfittg and perception which constitute the man of 
genuine taste. But, this notwithstanding, from the 
persuasion that he is a person of fine tatfe, he reads 
and talks, with fancied rapture, of a poem, or a 
poetical description. All his remarks, however, dis- 
cover that he knows nothing ol what he talks about; 
and almost every opinion which lie gives differs from 
the most approved upon the subject. Catched by 
that spirit which Homer’s heroes arc possessed of, he 
agrees with the greatest part of the world m Blink- 
ing that author the first of all poets; but Virgil 
'W considers as a poet of very little merit* To him 
.he prefers Lucan ; but thinks there are some pas- 
sages in Statiqs superior to either. He says Ovid 
fives a better picture of love than Tibullus ; and he 
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prefers Quintus Curtius, us an historian, 

The modern writers, particularly the French, he «a*' ! 
norally speaks of with contempt. Amongst the 
English, he likes the style of the Rambler better tlua j 
that of Mr. Addison’s Spectator; and he pre%ar. 
Gordon and Macpherson to Iiume and Robertson, ’/JE i 
have sometimes heard him repeat an hundred tin m ^ 
a stretch, from one of the most bombast of our Eng* f 
hsh poets, and have seen him,, in apparent rapture at 1 
Urn high-sounding words, and swell of the lines, 
though 1 am pretty certain that lie could not h«jve 
distinct picture or idea of any one thing the poet''' 
meant. Though he has no car*. 1 have heard h^WJ talfcf,; 
with enthusiasm in praise of music, and lecture^ 
with an air of superiority, upon the different qualities * 
of the greatest masters in the art. 

Thus, while Mr. Fleetwood is often a prey to dS*r <; 
.appointment, and rendered uneasy by excessive re* 
finemeui and sensibility, Mr. Motley, without any 
lasto at all, receives gratification unmixed and un- 
alloyed. 

The character of Morley is not more different 
Fleetwood’s, than that of Tom Daeres is from both. 
Tom is a young man of six-and-twenty, and being 
owner of an estate of about five hundred pounds a- 
year, he resides constantly in the country. He is 
not a man of parts ; nor is he possessed* of the leiet 
degree of taste; but Tom lives easy, contented, and, 
happy. He is one of the greatest talkers 1 ever 
knew ; he rambles^ with great volubility, from sub- 
ject to subject; but he 'never says any thing that i® 
worth* being heard. He is every where the same; 
and he runs on with the like undistinguishing ease-- 
whether in company with men in high or in low v 
rank, with the knowing or the ignorant. The morn- 
ing, if the weather be good, ho employs in traversing 
the fields, dressed in a short coat, and an old slouch* 
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witli a tafmshe4^old binding. Ho is expert 
! at all exercises j &ttd he passes much of If is time in 
shooting, playing at cricket, or at ninepins. If the 
. weather be »ainy, he moves from the farm-yard to 
the stable, or from the stable to the farm-yard. He 
Walks from one end of the parlour to the other, hum- 
ming ?» tune, or whistling to himself; sometimes he 
plays on the fiddle, or takes a hit at back -gammon. 
Tonfs sisters, who are very accomplished girls, now 
and then put into his hands any new book with which 
they are pleased ; but he always returns it, says he 
doef notsee the use of reading, that the hook may 
be good, is well pleased that they like it, but that it 
'.$& mot a thing of hip sort. Even in the presence of 
ladies, he often indulges in jokes coarse and indecent, 
w f hich could not be heard without a blush from any 
tother person ; but from Tom, for his icmj is known* 
they are heard without offence. Tom is pleased with 
himself, and with every thing around him, and wishes 
For nothing that he is not possessed of lie say** he 
is much happier than your wiser and graver gentte- 

S cii. Tom will never bo res pestl'd or admired ; but 
i i« disliked by none, and made welcome wherever 
he goes, 

Jn reflecting upon these characters, 1 have some- 
times been almost tempted to think, that taste is an 
acquisition tp be avoided. I have been apt to make 
this conclusibn, whqn i considered the many imjh'~ 
scribable uneasinesses to which Mr. Fleetwood is ex- 


posed, and the many unalloyed enjoyments of Mor- 
jcy and Da< res; the one without taste, but believing 
himself possessed of it ; the other without ta^tc, and 
, without thinking that he has any. But l have ai- 
rways been withdrawn from every such reflection, by 
the contemplation of the character of my much-valued 
friend Mr. Sidney. 

- Mr, Sidney^ is a man of the best understanding 
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and of the most correct and elegant taste; but ho v ;' 
is not more remarkable for those qualities, . than .ft# 
that uncommon goodness and benevolence which' pee* | 
sides in all he says and does. To this it is owing \ 
that his refined taste has never been attended With J 
any other consequence than to add to his own happi- -V 
ness, and to that of every person with w hom he ha# 
any connexion. Mr. Sidney never unbosoms the r 
secrets of his heart, except to a very few particular ■ 
friends ; but ho is polite and complaisant tttalL, l**# )v 
not, however, that politeness which ari«rfmm, ; a,/w 
desire to comply with the rujes of the world ; It# "i 
politeness dictated by the heart, and which, tbeiv&fore,;;; 
sits always easy upon him. At peace with f 

mind, he is pleased with every one about him ; and 
he receives the most sensible gratification From fcho !\\ 
. thought that, the little attentions which he bestow# 

* upon others, contribute to their happiness. Mo por- 
tion etcr knew better how to estimate the different 
pleasures of life ; but none ever entered with more 
oase into the enjoyments of others, though not suiu»d 
to his own taste. This ilows from the natural be- 
nevolence of his heart ; and I know he has received A 
more delight Itoiu taking a share in the pleasures of 
others, than in cultivating his own. In reading, no 
man has a nicer discernment of the faults ol an jfir 
thor ; but he always contrives to overlook them 5 "^ 
and says, that he hardly ever read any book frortT 
winch he did not receive some pleasure or mstrue* 
(ion. 

Mr. Sidney has, in the course of his life, mc^witfc 1 ' 
disappointments and misfortunes, though fci/of thcjjft' 
are known except to his most particular friendfcf 
While the impression of those misfortunes waft 
strongest on his mind, his outward conduct in the 
world remained invariably the same ; and those few 
frhmds whom he honoured by making partners of 

• \ 
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, f his ^m»ws, *know that one great source of his con- 
^latlon was the nohaciousness that,, under the pressure 
1 cvf calamity, his behaviour remained, tirtallored, and 
r that he was able to go through the duties of life 
with becoming dignity and ease. Instead ofbeing 
;|WSsh and d scon tented with the world, the dis- 
V anointments he has met with have only taught him 
/ to btfconv* -more detached from those enjoyments of 
life which are beyond his power, and have made him 
' . value more highly those which ho possesses. Mr. 
v Sidney has, for a long time past, been engaged in 
k ¥ 'business of a very difficult and laborious nature ; 
v^/but he conducts it with equal ease and spirit. Far 
f'-'trotQ the elegance and sensibility of his mind unfitting 
him for the management, of those transactions which 
, ; require great firmness and jiersoverunco, 1 believe it 
Ms his good taste and elegant refinement of mind, 
which enable him to support dmt load of business ; 
because he knovca that, when it is finished, In 1 has 
pleasure in store. Tic is married to a \ery amiable 
and beautiful woman* by whom he has tour fine 
children. He says, that, when he thinks it is for 
them, ail toil i.i easy, and all labour light. 

The intimate knowledge l hove 6f Mr, Sidney ha^ 
taught rue, that refinement and delicaey of mind, 
when kept within proper bounds, contribute to hap- 
piness; and that their natural died, instead of pjo- 
slucing uneasiness and chagrin, is to add to the en- 
joyments of life. In comparing the two characters 
of Fleetwood and Sidney, which Nature srnvs to have 
( cast^ in tlie same mould, I have been struck with the 
filial cftr,setpiericft» to Fleetwood, of indulging his 
Spleen at, those little rubs in life, which a juster sense* . 
of human imperfection would make him consider 
^equally, unavoidable, and to be regarded with the 
indifference, as a rainy day, a dusty road, o r 
any the like trifling inconvenience. There b nothing 
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so inconsiderable which may not become of iftglfort* , 
a ace, when made an object of serious atteutijam* Sitigdf 
ney never repines like Fleetwood ; and as, '^is, ^dr 
more respected, so he has much more real happitw^i 
than either Morley or Dacres. Fleetwood's 
v nesses are, amiable ; and, though we pity, we must^ 
love him : but there is a complacent dignity in tW/ 
character of Sidney , tfhich elites at once our love, * , 
inspect, and admiration. 

A. 
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,Thi: following paper was lately received from a 
Correspondent, who accompanied it with a promise 
of carrying his idea through some of the other turn 
arts. 1 have since been eadoavauriog to make it a 
little less technical, in order to lit it more for general 
perusal; but, finding l could not accomplish tins, 
without 1 inning the illustrations of the writer, l have 
^given it to my readers in the terms m which 1 
received it. v ^ 

The perceptions of different men, arising* from the 
impressions of the same object, are very often differ- 
ent. these we iflways suppose one to be just gin d 
true t all the others to be false. But which is the* 
"true, and which the false, we are often at a loss to de- 
termine : as the poet has said, * 

, * , ¥ 

4 4 Ti#. x\ rtU our judgments as our watches, acme 

Go jusl alike, y«t each believes brn own,’ POPI:, 
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;$#$& regard to our external senses, this diversity 
iff 'feeling, as for as it occurs, is of little consequence; 
felt the tr^th of perception, in our internal senses, em- 
ployed in morals and criticism, is more interesting and 
important 

In the judgments we form concerning the beauty 
and excellency of the several imitative arts, this differ- 
ence of feeling is very conspicuous ; and ’tis difficult 
Id say why each man may not believe his own, or 
how a standard may be established, by which the 
truth of different judgments may be compared aud 
tried. Whether there is, or is not, $1 standard of 
taste, I shall not attempt to determine : but there is a 
tjuestion connected with that, which properly answered, 
may have some effect in the decision : whether in the 
imitative arts, a person exercised in the practice of 
•the art, or in the frequent contemplation of its pro- 
ductions, be better qualified to judge of these, than a 
person who only feels the direct and immediate 
effects of it l In the words of an ancient critic, A a 
dvetiy qui ratfonem opet is rnteU&gwnl, an qui valwplatzrn 
tuntum percipiutd , optime dij ad leant ? or, as l may 
express it in English, Whether the artist or conmismir 
have any advantage over other persons of common 
sense or common feeling ! 


This question shall be considered at present with 
regard to one art only, to wit, that of painting ; but* 
some of the principles which 1 shall endeavour to il- 
lustrate, will a general tendency to establish a 
decision in all. In the Jint place, it is projier to 
mention the chief sources of the pleasure we receive 
jn vfewing pictures. One arises from the perception 
ot imitation, however produced ; a second, from the 
art displayed in producing such imitation ; and a 
third, from the beauty, grace, -agreeabfeness, and 
propriety of the object imitated These may ail oc- 
; t j A * jft tUimitation of one single object ; but a much 


U ' * 
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libber pleasure arises from several *■ 

together in such a manner, that while each ojfr thorn 
singly affords the several sources -of pleaSure alre^f ! 
mentioned, they all unite in pi^uci'ng'' 
one particular emotion in the spectator, and '*n 'iitt-s 
pression much stronger than could haye &een raised!; 
by one object alone. 1 / , 1 . . ■* ■' 

These seem to be the chief sources '4$ "'$m pleasure ; 
wc receive from pictures; and, with regard te tfoM*' 
and accurate perceptions of each, let us ' ; 

is most likely to form them, the painter 
or the unexperienced spectator. '' •’ ^ J ' 

In viewing imitation, we are more orifSS pleased' 
according to the degree of exactness With" wmeb 
object is expressed ; and, supposing the object to , 
a common one, it might be imagined, that every pert 
son would be equally a judge of the exactness of the 
•imitation; but, in truth, it is otherwise. Our re- 
collection of an object does not depend upon any 
secret remembrance of the several parts of which it 
consists, of the exact position of these, or of thed ; - 
mensions of the whole. A very inaccurate resem- 
blance serves the purpose of memory, and will often 
pass with us for a true representation, even of the 
subjects that we fancy ourselves very well acquainted 
with. 

The self-applause of Zeuxis was not well founded 
when he valued himself on having painted grapes, that 
so far deceived the birds as to bring them to peck at < 
his picture. Birds are no judges of an accurate re*Y 
semblance, when they often mistake a scare-erdw 
for a^nan. Nor had Parrhasius much reason 4o hpatp 
of his deceiving even Zeuxis, who, viewing it hastily^, 
aud from a distance, mistook the picture of a lmeh 
cloth for a real one. It always requires study to 
perceive die exactness of imitation ; and most per- 
sons may find* by daily experience, that, when they 

VOL. XXXtV. Z 
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accuracy of any representation, 
|Ww> \w$f 4o, iV^operiy, but by bringing to- 
Kher ,the'-|?te^ , ' v atiii r ifcH 1 , archetype, so that they 
S^yv, qjuickjy^ : 'p^s'' from, the one to the other, anti 
hereby compare the form, si/.e, ami proportions of 
41 the diffenent parts, Without such study of oh- 
’Itaci^a* 1 thei. painter employs to imitate them, or the 
si mtofyMmur emjfloys in comparing them with their 
^p|Utions, there is no person can be a judge of the 
Feiiaetnesa; of.llae representation. TI 10 painters, there- 
: £or<v or'iW catmomeurs, are the persons who Mill host 
truth of imitation, and best judge of its 
‘ It is true, some persons may be acquainted 
with certain objects oven better than the painters 
themselves, as the shoemaker was. with the shoe in 
the picture of Apelles; but most persons, like the 
'fame shoemaker, are unfit to extend their judgment 
beyond their last ; and must in other parks yield to* 
the more general knowledge of the painter. 

As we are, in the fir At place, pleased with v sowing 
imitation ; so we are. in the second place, wnh con- 
sidering the art by which the imitation i* performed. 
The pleasure we derive from this, is in proportion to 
the difficulty vve apprehend in the execution, mid the 
degice of genius necessary to the peWmmamv of it. 
15ut this difficulty, and the degree of genius exerted 
in, surmounting it, can only be well kuown to the 
persons excrcist-d in the practice of the art. 

When a poison has acquired m exact idea of an 
object, tliero is still a great difficulty in exposing 
that correctly upon his canvas. With rega i to 
ol a steady figure, they may perhaps be 
mutated by an ordinary urtist; but transient objects 
bf a momentary appearance, require still a nicer 
hand. To catch the more delicate expressions ol 
the human soul, requires an an of which few are 
,|osscfcsed ; and ppue can sufficiently admire, but 
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those who have themself attempted ih r yr tmk^^ ) 
(ho difficulties of painting, in forming even a cte^gL 
outline ; and the painter has yet more to''.i$tr^W 
■with. To represent a solitf iiptfh# plain 
by the position and state of the sO^eral parts 
exact in jporapectiVe ; t> Jjy' dt^tribipj 

lion of Tight and shade, r ;io i make e^a^Sgure 
out from the canvas} and lastly ,‘^ty 
glowing colours to aninmte t and. 
whole: these are parts d!f Vi 'the 1 
which chiefly the pleasure of the aj5 tofyikfwk# 
from hia consciousness of the imitation,' fa 
hut, at the same time, such as the uninformed «p^te*»| 
(or has but an imperfect notion of, and, tKerefore,' 
must feel an inferior degree of ) Measure ivy contem- 
plating. 

The next source of the pleasures derived froth: 
‘painting, above taken notice of, is that arising from 
flic beauty, the grace, the elegance of the Objects 
imitated. When a painter is happy' enough to make 
such a choice, he does it by u con&tiiutnmai laslo 
that may be common to all. .Raphael could not 
Icani it from his master Pietro Per ugi no ; Ruben*', 
though conversant with the best models of aniii|ini), 
could never acquire it. hi judging, therefore, of 
this pari of painting, the artist lias scarcely any ad- 
vantage above the common spectator. But it is to be’" 
ulferwd, that a person of the finest natural taste 
cannot become suddenly an <,/V$vms formarum sp^c/a- \ 
t tr. an expression which it is scarce possible to trans-' 
late. It is only ,by comparison ihnt we arrive at the^ 
knowledge of what is mO^t perfect in its kind. Tho ' 
Madouas of Carlo Marutt appear exquisitely beauti- 
ful ; and it is only when we see those <>t Raphael 
that Wft discern their imperfections. A person may 
even be sensible ol the imperfections of forms: but, a! 
the same time, may find it impossible to conceive, with. , 
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priwid#,. the most perfect. Thus Ha* 

tolwwl . crfold m idea of the Divine Majesty, 

:',|p : .W^atv expressed in the paintings of 

tMitiIMft ’ A As ’our judgment, therefore, of 
elegance*' though founded in per- 
f^wjwjoihe# accurate only, by comparison and 
/fW'pwfr,' exercised m ihe contain- 
■)0&& forth*, is 1 likely to be a better judge of 
;bi»oty ikm miy person less experienced. 

last and most considerable pleasure received 
.from Mjhitiiugvis that arising from imposition. 'I'bis 
';|s-“'pt^£a*ly distinguished into two kinds, the pic- 
^tUf^ue and the poetic ah To the first belongs the 
distribution of the several figures, so that they may 
all bn united and conspire in one single effect ; while 
Cach is so placed, as to present itself in proportion 
to its importance in the action represented. To 
this aM> belongs the diversifying and contrasting the 
attitude of different figures, as well as the several 
members of each* Above all, the picturesque com- 
panion has belonging to it the distribution of light 
and shade, while every single figure has its proper 
fthmr of each. One mass of light, and its propor- 
tionable shade, should unite the whole piece, and 
make every part of it consume in one single effect. 
To this also belongs the harmony,, as well as the 
contrast of colours. < Now, it* all this ordonnam 
pichtrcMfUtfy there appears an exquisite an only to be 
acquired by custom and habit $ and of the merit of 
the execution no person can be a judge tin one who 
Jbaa been in some measure in the practice of k. It is 
Enough to say, that hardly my body will doubt-, that 
Paulo Veronese was a better judge of the disposition 
of figures than Michael Angelo : and that Caravaggio 
wu* a better judge of the distribution of light and 
shade than Raphael: sp> in *otne measure, every 
painter, in proportion to his knowledge? must he a 

uhi» " 
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letter judge of tbp tnerit of ^ 
than my person who jiwiges Icom the 
With regard to poetical composition, 
heads the choice of the action j#f he repr^i 
and of the point of Uirie at 
to he introduce,, ih* ’ inWmidb . 
be employed, the expre»siott ,, .;to / u&Vy!,' 

actor; and, latffy+M xe obfcbrvhnqe •’ 
that is, giving to e^hperson au air 
rank, representing the 
express his temperament* . his agevifid', 
his country, and dressing him in the hab^iof^^tm^ 
,ui winch he lived, and of the nation to- 
belonged, ■ t *, 1 ’• ■*' ' ' 

From this enumeration of the several considcra* 
tious that employ the history-painter*, it wi) l uumedi- 
-ately appear, why this department of painting i,- 
culhxl j>petical composition ; (or her^ in truth, it is 
the i origination of a poet that employs the hand of 
0 painter. This imagination is nowise n wearily 
connected with the imitative hand. Lucas of Ley* 1 
4m painted more correctly, that , is, imitated more 
exactly, than Salvator ttofta ; but the formci did not 
choose subjects of *o much grace and dignity,, nor" 1 
composed with so much force;*jnd spirit, because hr 
was nut a poet like the latter. Salvator Kosa ha# ■!' 
gn t*n us elegant versos full of picturesque dc^ription ; 
and. in every one of his pictures, he strikes us by 
ih.K,* circumstances which his poetical imagination 1 
had suggested,,. Now it is plain, that a poetical 
imagination, must! .be derived from nature, and cart 
arise neither fro$ the practice of paint iwt>, nor even 
from the study of pictures. The painter, thereto r»% 
and even the connoisseur, in judging of tin* merit oi 
poetical composition, can have little advantage abo'v** 
other spectator; but eveii here it must bn allowed, 
that if the puin ter has an equal degree of to*U\ !»* 
z $ 
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im$t $ fito the fiequent exercise of it, have 
gr^t, advantages in judging above any other person 

•' eawi^voured to ahow, that, in judging 

;v0r.^fii^^4he painter hiitaself, and even the wpmUb 
' t;'^feh ' engaged and exercised m the study of 
^ n ^v,ifa*it is, 4Ui f Ui rattitmnb operfc mielUgmt, 
advantages above the common spectators, qiti 
ta-mtiim fm'crpimL But, as a caution to 
l^hblbnae^ it may not he improper to conclude with 
4 ^^rvipg that the painter and connommr are often 
Of .having their sensibility deadened, or 
SStfcrii natural taste corrupted, by a knowledge of the 
technical of the art, so far as to throw the 

balance towards the side of the common spectator. 

I), ' . ■ ■. 1 ') 
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• As I walked one evening; about a fortnight ago, 
n through St Andrew’s Square, I observed a g.rl 
‘ meanly dressed, coming along the pavement at a slow 
pace* Wh »n I p4sscd her, she turned a little to- 
wards me, and made a sort of halt ; but said nothing. 
I am ill at looking any body foil in the face * co I 
WP 8te n a ^ ew SU ’P & before I turned my eye to <>b- 
serv#^her. She had, by this time, resumed her 
k former pace. I remarked a certain elegance m her 
%' fo&n, which the poorness of her garb could not al- 
together overcome ; her person was thin and genteel, 
“pd there was something not ungraceful in the stoop 
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of her head, and the sewing feebleness . $hicb 
she walked. 1 could not resist the desire wither 
appearance gave me, of bum tag , »OHfewj$* 
situation and cireumatances ; 1 thwefoiNn .1 ; 7 : 

back, and mpm&dber with aooh a 
could, bring nayaelf to nothing tnoris) m " 
duco her to speak what sha/eeeined'^if^f 'lo^y at • 
first, *This had the effect 1 wished.^ Php% poor ’ 
orphan!’ said she, in a voice tremulous and 
I stopped, and put my hand in my poufeet^/lf'.had'., i 
now a better opportunity of obaemng 
face was thin and pale ; part of it was »hadan%;^:^ 
hair, of a light brown colour, which wm 
in a disordered manner, at her forehead, Mid hung r 
loose upon her shoulders ; round them, was cast a 
piece of tattered cloak, which with one hand she 
held across her bosom, while the other was half out- 
stretched to receive the bounty 1 intended for her. 
Her large blue eyes were cast on* the ground: slm 
was drawing back her hand as 1 put a trifle into it : 
on receiving which she turned them up to me, mut- 
tered something which 1 could not hear, and then 
letting gp her cloak, and pressing her hands together, „ 
burst into tears. .<* 

It was not the action of an ordinary beggar, and 
my nmosity was strongly waited by it. 1 desired 
la.T to follow me to the house of a friend hard *#C 
wlmsc beneficence I have often had occasion to know. 
When she arrived there, she was so fatigued and worn 
rmi, that it was not till alter some means used to ’ 
restore her, (hat She Was able to give us an account 
of her misfortunes* 

Her name, she told uv was Collin? ; the place of 
her birth one of the northern , counties of England. 
Her father, who had died several years ago, loft her 
remaining parent with the charge of her, then a 
child, and one brother, & lad of seventeen, Xty his 
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.hp.wev^r, ,, joined to that. of her mother, 
supported, their father baring 
n;w#<l «m«ll farm, with the, right of pas* 

A ^4joi oi r Ig- common, - from which they 
livfttihoptk: :that, last summer, her 
Vot^.b^rfog income acquainted with a recruiting 
serjpftfib who wW quartered in a neighbouring vil- 
,. Iqge, ,wnn by him enticed to enlist an u soldier, and 
^■ioon after was marched of!', along with some other 
to. join jbis regiment : that this, she btv 
brofej .W rq other’s heart; for that she had 
:" ,■ 'toayer .;;^flerwarcU , • had. a day's health, and, nt length, 
;'vHa4 a&& about three w y eeU ago: that, immediately 
after W;<toMhr the, stow a rd employed by the ’squire 
pf whom their farm was held, took possession of 
every thing ‘for the arrears of thoir rent; that, a* 
she had heard l»er brother's regiment was in Scotland, 
when he enlisted* sht* hud wandered hither in quest 
of iiun, as sho had no other relation in the world to 
own her! Bm she found, on arriving here, that the 
icgimeni had beep eatbnrkod jhjvw aim outfo before, 
and w as guru? a great way ofo she could not id) 
^whither. V.' 

V\ ‘This news,' said she, * laid hold of my heart; 
and I have had something , wrong buret/ Jputting 
.rlior hand to her bosom, * evoi; since, 1 got a bed 
and aome victuals m the houde of a woman here mi 
town, to whom I udd my story, and who smmd 
to pity mo. 1 had then , a JKttle bundle of thin*.-, 
which i had been allowed to take with no idler 
my mother’** death; but the, "night before hist, ronm- 
Imdy stole it from mo whitest slfept ; anti so the wo- 
man \>aid she would kc^pineno longer* mut turned 
me out into the street, where T h/ivejqnee remained, 
and am almost famished for warn.’ 

Hhe was now in better h^mls ; but our assistance 
bad come too late, A £raa$, naturally delicate, 
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bad yielded to the fatigues of tier . J&d the 

hardships of iter situation. She 

but uninterrupted degrees, and 

hei la i ;t A short while before she expired^ ajfej 

to see me ; and' taking from her bosom a 

which she to]<J mo hud been hei mother’«diind witch ? 

all her distresses could not make her pan with,, begged 

J would keep it lor .her dear brother; and gw© if him, 

if om ho t>h<»uld return home, as a token’ of her j 

remembrance. ‘ 'J '},$ 

I frit tliis poor girl’s fate strongly ; 'but I feS wi$$g 
her story merely to indulge my feeling: I wShH' $ 
i mike the reflections it may excite in my 
useful to others who may duffer from similar caus6& li 
There ate many, 1 fear, from whom their country 
has called brothers, sous, or fathers, to bleed in her 
service forlorn, like poor Nancy Collins, with ‘■ no ’ 

* relation in the world to own tlftiyfe’, Their suffer- 
ings are often unknown, when they lam such as most 
demand companion. The mind that cannot obtrude 
its distresses on the ear of pity,, is formed to feel '* 
their poiguanev tlic deepest 

fn our idea of military operations, we are too apt , 
to forget the misfortunes? of tli# people. Jn defeat/^ 
we think of the fall, and in victory of the glory, of'K 
Commanders ; we seldom allow ourselves to consider; v 
how hK'ny, in a lower rank, both events make 
w rncla d ; how many, amidst the acclamations of 
TUjponal triumph, are {eft to the helpless misery Of the 
widowed and the orphan, and, while \dciory.wp- ,, 
brates her festival, fed, iulheir distant hovels, the 
extremities of want and wretcht‘dness ! 

It was with pleasure I saw, among the resolutions 
of a late patriotic assembly in this c%, an agreement 
t<* re sist the poor families of our absent, soldiers and 
seamen. With no less satisfaction 1 read in some 
laic newspapers, a benevolent advertisement for a, 
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of gentlemen, to consider of a subscription 
feyjfe itame pjwpo&e. At Ibis season of general and 
J^dtifafep exefdojfi,' , I am persuaded such a , scheme 
Cannot . .#»|V ; if; : ^tronage and success,, The bemwo- 
leace of thfec^ntry requires not argument to awaken 
Ji'j of its exertion must be increased 

fey that pity to such objects is patriotism ; 

f priVato compassion becomes public virtue, 
BcmntSofi for ilia encouragement of recruit? to our 
m& %m'm, are highly meritorious donations* 
ijpheafy, howev&r, may sometimes bribe the covetous, 
*lk04;'' : it|^re' the 'needy ; but that charity, which gives 
supp&^^hd protection to the families they leave hr; 
fend; * addw^s more generous feelings ; feelings 
, which have always been held congenial to bra very 
and heroism- It endears to them that home which 
their swords are to jfefcud, and strengthen? those ties 
which should ever Wad the soldier of «i free state to 
his country, 

No*; will such; . ,^'prcrmon b*t of le?s advantage to 
posterity than to tht present $tm. Itvvili ssve to Lho 
-state many useful subjects: winch those* fondues thus 
supported may products whoso Iiv*^s have .formerly 
!tyon often nurtured by ptt'ttry to vice, and rendered 
,'iiot only useless, but baneful to the exunmurmy ; that 
community whmls ! mfkr a more kindly mihienns 
they might, liie their .fitters, have enriched by then 
industry, and protertftl by Oaarvalour* 
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Ttiuuuw the following letter La? been pretty much 
anticipated by a former paper, yet it /too 

much merit to be refused insertion. , \^y 

, ' • ' ' t 1 ' 

, TO THE AUTHOR OF THE MIREDR. 

SIR, ' ,, ( ' ' 

Activity i* oik* of tlmse virtues indhq)6iwably requi^, 
i-itt* for tlm happiness and welfare of xnanlfind, which 
nature appears to have distributed^ to them with ib* 
parsimonious hand, AH men saem datn rally averse, 
not only to those exertions that sharpen and iuiprovc 
the mental powers, but even to auoh as are necessary 
for maintaining the health, or strengthening the or- > 
gans of the body. Whatever industry and enterpriser 
the species have at any time displayed, originated ihl 
the bosom of pain, of want or of' necessity : or, ia* 
the alienee of these causes, from the experience of# 
that list h^stics* and languor which attend a state of 
tom) inaction. But wife how groat a nuinhej^ 
dots dm experience lead to no higher object than 
the rare of external appearances, or to the prosfcim- 
ikui ol their time in trivial pursuits, or in licentious 
pleasures i The surest, the most permanent remedy, 
and, in the end too, the most delightful, which is to 
be iound in unremitted #iudy, or in the labours of a 
profusion, is, unhappily, the last we recur to. Of 
all w ho have risen to eminence in thu^paths of lite- 
uituic or ambition, hoyv few afe there, who at first 
, 4 v ' '■ 
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th6 means of pleasure, or the liberty of 
many could Wy one enu- 
.iterate : '•• ek cle of his acquaintance, pos- 

sessed dtleSw'leiit abilities, and even anxious for 
Whom the fatal inheritance of a bare 
, ^ doomed to obscurity through life, ' 
oblivion when dead f <' 

*'$$& n0 coft flde entirely in hfe; resolutions of 
ifo' his j love of fame, or in Km*ta*te for li- 
terature^ , AB these principles, even where they are 
''atwt^, unless supported by habits of industry, 
%i vouaed by the immediate presence of some great 
-which their exertion leads, gradually lose, 
and <dt^t^rgdgh»;i their . influence. 1 The smallest 
partide of; datura) indolence, like the principle of 
gravitation Ife matter, unless counterbalanced by 
continual Impulse from some active cause, wilt in- 
sensibly lower* aud at last overcome, the flight of 
the aublimeat gening In computing it, we Ought 
to recollect, that «* is a cause tor ever present with 1 
us, in all moods, ia every disposition ;■ and that, 
from the weakoaw of our nature, we are witting, at 
p$y rate, to relinquish distant prospects of happiness 
(ind advantage fe n much smaller portion of present 
indulgence. ■ 

I have been led into these reflections by a visit . 
which I lately paid to tny fend Mordaunt, in whom 
they are, unhappily, too well exemplified. I have 
known him from his infancy, and always admired F 
the extent of his genius, as much as I respected the 
integrity of his principles, or loved him for the 
warmth and benevolence of his heart, Bui; since 
the time when he began to contemplate his own 
character, he has often confessed to me, and feel- 
ingly complained, that nature had infused into it a 
large portion of indolence, an inclination to do;- 
pendency, and & delicacy «tf feeling, which di^ua* 
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lifted him for the drudgery of buaia 
bustle of public life. Frequently, in thq 
hours, when *his melancholy claimed ihhxi 
and support of a friend, have 1 seen a ;• 

Jbluah of shame and self-reproach min$»' 
secret sigh, extorted from him by the sense-,, 
defect His situation, howe^ aa msovA 
family, which, though old , aitd honmw^ble, '» 
sowed but ' a small fortune,* *?d no As 

lately required that h© should ' M 

The law was his choice aad> «u(?h ja the 
habit and necessity, that* .after * „ v 

the study of that science, foouglb ‘ at • 
impaired bis health,' and even soufed 'h& < Jeuiper;! 
he uhas more sanguine in Ins expectation of miccess," 
and enjoyed a more constant flow of spirits, than l 
had ever known him to do at aayvfonner period- 
The law, unfortunately, seldom be&Ws its Aonodba 
or emoluments upon the young; aod my friend, too 
reserved, or top indifferent, to court, a set of men on 
whose good will the attainment of practice, in soiite 
degree, depends, found himself, at the end of two 
years* dose attendance at the bar, though luglt. 
the esteem of ail that knew ham welt, as poor, \ 
as distant from preferment, as when he first eng£_ 
in it* All my assurances, that better days would* 
soon shine upon him, and that his present situation 
had, at first, been the lot of many how raised ^ 
fame uud distinction, wore insufficient to support 
him. A deep gloom settled on his spirits, arid he 
bad already resolved to relinquish tins line of life, 
though he know not what other to eat# upon, 
when the death of a distant relation unexpectedly 
put him in possession of an estate, which, though 
of small extent, was opulence to one that wished for 
nothing more than independence, the disposal 
of his own time. . . 
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'Afltty useless re monstrances upon my part, 
rtfor hi$ mansion in the country, with hi» 
i#3 a nephew of eight years old, resolved, 
/engage immediately in some work to 
bj^re the public, and having previously 
;giy4h l, 'fh^^a x woril that he would annually dedicate 
his time to the society of his friends in 
^ course - of eighteen months, however, 
see '’hup. and nudiug that his letters, 
Af h k happiness, his oe- 
CUpftti^^,i^''i:he ‘•pi^gtfss of his work, were daily 
.J^ptnjiiagf .-aari'd" somewhat mysterious on the 
thtfse ' points, : I resolved to satisfy myself 
w^iftaj #tb regard to his situation. 

1 1 evening, and was shown into the 

parlour' ^vWre'-the first objects that caught my at- 
tention were a fishing-rod and two fowling-pieces in 
a comer of the room, am] a brace of pointers upon 
the hearth, (WrtbO table lay a German ikie, some 
mude, a pair of slamlbcocks, and a volume of the* 
Annual KegiMer, looking from, the window, I 
discovered my friend ia his waistcoat, with a spade 
‘Jft his hand, most /diligently cultivating a sjn>t of 
■found in the kitch^u -garden. Our mutual joy, 
&d ccuigratulatiopg Vai meeting, it is needless to 
trouble you with. point of figure 1 could not 
help remarking^ thtd: Word aunt, though most ncgli- 

S ntly appamled, wei altered much for the better, 
i*$\ wtwpwlmy, ’rosy, '"and ; 'robust, instead of 
pate,W J Slender as formerly. Before returning to 
the hpu$e> lu* insMed, that I should survey his 
gwradfc; .which in his own opinion, he said, h* had 
rendered a paradise, * by modestly seconding and 
bringing forth the intentions of nature, I was con- 
ducted to a young grove, which he had planted him- 
self, rested in a hut which he had built, and thank 
from arivul^ for which he had traded a channel 
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with hi® Own hand®. Daring the 
walk, we were attended by a flock ot taj$to'5 
which he fed with grain from \m pockej^.an 
much conversation with a ragged ikwl of 
boys and girls, all of whom seemed jto V W 
mate acquaintance. Near a vilh^^i^^dur 
homewards, we meet a set of countf^meh; 
cricket, and soon after a marriage canape 
the bride's dance upon the gcaeft; 5 . 
a degree of gaiety and alacrity which ,, ,1; 
before seen him display, not only erw ' 
but compelled me likewise to ehgafee^i 
of the one, ^nd the merriment of & 
iicid before his door, an old horn, blind . 
came up to us at his call,; and eat the iqx&fm 
gram from hi$ hand. ^ 

Our conversation for, that evening, relating chief:, 
lytothe situation of our common ftiends, me me- 
mory of former scene* in which we had both been 
engaged, and other such subjects as friends naturally 
converse about after a long absence, afforded me lit-, 
tie opportunity of satisfying my curiosity. 
morning I arose at my wonted; early hour, aiSK 
stepping into his study, found .it puocrmpied. Up*f 
on examining a heap of books ^d papers that lay * 
confusedly mingled on the' table wfilJfjjM* 1 was • 
surprised to find, that by much .the :gneil^;;part of,,;, 
them, instead of politics, ,motaphysic^pj s ^i^, b^rats 1 '? 
(the ^eiences connected with his scheme 
treatid of ttdks LcMmyWwerc calculated merely. 

f m 


a Tub hiy . open on the 

i i. .,i . t ^ e 


for a my semen t. The r ) 

1 able, and seemed to 1 
day before. The Letters of Junius, Bryd^’s Travels, 
the World, Tristram Sh^dy, aiul two dr three vo 
hiuu*- ot tho British Poets, much used, and very 
dirty, lay scattered above a heap of quartos, which, 
n i let blowing the dust From them, I found to be an 
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Wealth of Nations, Helvetia* del'Esprit* 
( ||iirt^’s l ,‘'3Ktofays, the Spirit of the Laws, Bayle, aid a 
k^dWTnon <-y^Lace book. The last contained a great deal 
;^>if jrnper, mol an excellent arrangement, under the 
*$ m&s of which, excepting those of anecdote and 
thing was collected, The 
m 'his o^n feajad-w riling were, a parallel be- 
GttiyVEb^, and rarnell^ Night-Piece 
pi|;!jpe«thj s«omedWwwd' thoughts on propriety of 
,o dMot aiid-'^behamt« , . : ; 'a Fairy Tale in verse ; and 
^'^d^.ofjhe Miaarm, all 

^Wotted 


There 


were 


of 
besides 


his occupations for several weeks, from 
1 ‘UflW* a j^tmfe of hfe situation, 1 

^^If^deven at night, went to bed : Ordered 
my ferrant to wake meatsbc, resolving to be busy 
ah next 4ty. 

* Friday mooting: Waked at a quarter before six, 
fell asleep again, aid did not wake till eight 

4 Till nine, read the &t$t act of V oltaires Mahomet, 
;&t it was too late to begin serious business. 

* Ten: Having swrilowtsd a short breakfast, went 
pout for a momentm my slippers — The wind having loft 
>jthe east, am engaged, oy tW beauty of the day, to con- 
tinue my walWFW a rittiatbn by the river, where 
the sound Of my fute produced & very singular and 

a Itanaa and a lmlf by way of 
addreia Wl^r-lWt the ab^eird lying ill of a low fever 
—find him aotbewhat better (Mem. to send him some 
Wine) — dto dm parson, and cannot avoid asking him 
' to din^'^t^ home, find my reapers at Work— 
superintendtdiesn in the ahtfeime of John, whom 1 send 
to inform die house of the parson** visit — read, in the 
meantime, part of Thomson^ Seasons, which 1 had 
with me — From one to six;, plagued with the parson’^ 
news and stories— take up Mahomet to put me in good 
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luimour-— finish it, the time allotted for i^wll’^tudy' 
being elapsed— at , eight, applied to for 
poor countryman, who had been opprea^^cm^’S 
say as to the law i , give him some 
at subset, to consider, 'the, causes, of the pleasure 
from it— at nine sup, and nit till cloven, 
nephew read, and conversing with 'toy -slather, 
was remarkably well 'and c heerf ul — go ■ ,to 

* Saturday : Spme company arnv^^to^'W^^ 
■ up to-morrow— (for that andilie two 
t/i are itm m farther witry in 
waked at seven; but/ the w&mer^b'g 
threatening to confine me alt till 

Ton, breakfasted 1 and read the newspape^ : wy«A’'4:^ 
and drowsy — Eleven, day deal’s up, und/l^^r^dn 
a short ride U> clear my bead.’ , ; ^ \{ *vj ■'* ' ' V. 1 1 : 

A few days’ residence with him, showed tm that 
his life was in reality, as it is here rffpr^sented, a 
medley of feeble exertions, indolent p secret 
benevolence, and broken resolutions. Npr did ha] 
pretend to conceal from me, that his activity was no$j 
now ho constant as it hadbeeu ? but lie insisted 
he still could, when ha thought , proper, apply : ^ithlim 
former vigour, and flattered ,hmasfelf, that these$ft| 
quent deviations from his plan df employment, ww^ff 
in reality, were the fruit of }adMeJ*ce and weakness 
arose from reason and, conviction; ‘'4j^#lV /sawf 
he to me one day, when I was endeayoup^ 
dot vivo him, 4 after all, gating what if I 

be happy, and I really apy aO, what more could acti- 
vity, lame, or preferment besto w upon mo ?*— A fter 
a st!ly of some weeks, I departed], convinced that his 
malady was past a <mrCt .ap« , kmentiiiphid so much 
real excellence and ability should in a ^fgat 

measure, lost to the Wbjfld, as well as to their p0$e4- 
sor, by the attendance of a single fault. 

. 1 ;; 4 •! i ; ( Sir, your’s, &e. 

1 'V ‘ aV$ 
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TO THE AUTHOR OF THE MIRROR. 

'n'&yMlJMfon, , . 

a goMWt&p of easy, though 

^noib-0^ di)ed, a few weeks after 
i 5 IWuld be feasible of the 

few#;, a bf an English gen- 

to. V&ohdbib where she resided. 
$*' ijb jr pb children, I became the chief 

o'bject^of ''i|er" 'i^fe^ions j ' and her favourite amuse- 
jxieiit consisted in . superintending my education. As 
t grew: Up, I was attended by t& best masters ; and 
jjwWy 1 new accomplishtn^nt f acquired, gave fresh 
Measure to my kind b^efactress. But. her own con- 
P&sation tended more than, any thing ebe to form and 
^•improve my v mind. 1 Weil acquainted horsed’ with 
the best author^ :, in the English, French, and Italian 
language?, she was carofyi to put into my hand? such 
fcpoks beiticjflicula«5d to cultivate my undu- 

standi^,f)emd to. regulate my mt$. 

But, though fond of reading and rotiremeni, my 
aunt thought it her duty to mingle in mity as 
much us her ra^k and condition required. <, fler 
house wa^ feotjuemed by many persons of both 
sexes, dtstfdJ^i^jed for elegance of manners and 
$K#tem<«8 ffi etmyeirsation. Her tenderness made 
■W desirous to find out companions foi mo of my 
}wu age j and, fur fco^ b&fog dis$aU$ficU with our 
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youthful rallies, she seemed never letter pleased than 
when she e^uld add to oui amusejnent andli^pj^ 
ness. , ‘ 

In thin manner I had passed my time, and had ( 
entered rny seventeenth year, when my aunt vmft] 
seized with an indisposition, which alarmed me fljp*#/ 
although her physicians assured me it 1 w*a Tftjr, 
means dangerous. My fours increased, on obsotyito^j 
that she herself thought it serious. Her , tend«^^ 
seemed, if posable, to increase, and. ^ 
was desirous to conceal her apprehenwio^^'I;i3^#? 
sometimes, when she imagined I did 
found her eyes fixed 1 on mo w$fc a 1 
eitude and compassion, • that itoirer TasM;^i^verf" 
power me. 1 '• , ' 

One day she called me into fear pd, after 
embracing me tenderly,. c My ' 
she, ‘it is vain to dissemble . longer. VI ' tm] mf 
strength decay so fast, that I jfemow .WB%b*l mu$; 
part. As to myself, the approach of daadi 
me little uneasiness; and 1 thank Almighty, 
that I can look forward to that awful ctafijap 
without dread, and without anxiety, JJut 'w$il 
1 think, my child, of the condition it* which % 
shall leave you, my heart swells with anguish!^ 
You know my situation; possessed of no forturte, 
the little 1 have saved from my jdntujre, will bia 
^together inadequate to support you lUthat bch 
riny in which you have hitherto lived;' When l 
look back on my conduct towards yon, I am not 
sure that it has been altogether prudent. I thought 
it impossible to bestow too much on yottr educa- 
tion, or to render you too accomplished, , I fondly 
hoped to live ^tQ " ; sec ; ,iypu happily i^tablished’ 
life, united to a mau whb could $met& yourillnt 
who could put a justify aims on all your acquire- 
ments. These hopes m ftl m end; ah* however 
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that He done I have done.— Here are two 

gjigP^'j by ,%e one you will succeed to the, little 
tekty'l the other is a letter to your father, 
^^'^hlcH' l ,l;'^taye woinmmided you in the* most 
to his protection, and entreated 
™^:-C town as soon as he hears of my 
conduct you to Scotland. Ho is a man 
; and I hope you will live' happily in his 
^ivOuf only fear i have, and that proceeds 
extreme sensibility of your mind, and 
your disposition ; little formed by 
with the hardships and the dit- 
' perhaps the engaging softness of 
rather been increased bv the edu- 


cation 


I trust, however, that 


yourvgd<^^^'; : ^;prey£»t you from Wing hurt by 
nnidward accidents you may meet 
you to make the most of 
>fo 1 wlfibh : it may he the will oi Heaven 
to pfee ydu/ y ' 4 

ill this 1 1 WuM, only answer with my tear* ; 
$nd, dwrmgythe short time that my aunt survived, 
^jhf' ^grossed my attention &> entirely, that 1 never 
bestowed # (thought on myself. As soon after 
death as 1 could command myself sufficiently, I 
-wrote to my fether^ and agreeably to my aunt's 
instruction, enclosed her letter for him; in eouse- 
quence of; which he came to town in a few weeks. 
Meeting ‘with a father to wht&e person 1 was << |H*r- 
fect stranger, and on whom l was ever after ontirfdy 
to depend, was’ to me k most interesting event. M y 
aunt had taught me ’to entertain for him the Ugliest 
reverence and respect ; b**fc though I had been in 
,u^eto writ4^n time to time, both to him, and to 
a^Jhdy he Imd married not Tong after my mother’s 
death, 1 had never been^ablc to draw .ether rhe 
one or the other into any, thing like a reguhu 
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correspondence ; so that T was equ*ll^Cip^||f^ 

to their sentiments and' dispositions 

eons. 

On my father’s arrival, l could 
that bo did not return my fond 
warmth with which' I had made my 
afterwards, it was impossible not to fj$|| 

Was altogether defic ient in those common • attention#; 
which, iu polite society, every ‘woman' is accpiJitpn^i^ 
to receive, even from those w.i th vvhom • k^'ii'; &&& : 
nearly connected. My aunt' had ruid,$ti| 

consider her domestics as humble frieods, and to treat 
them as such ; but my father addr^^'.'^^'With e 
roughness of voice and of manner .tiwt ^disgusted 
them, and was extremely unpleasant to I was. 
still more hurt with his minute and ; au%^||t|. ( Htquiria8 5 
about the fortune my aunt had dueS 
and, when he found bow inconsid^nrabte 
swoie a great oath, that, if he had thought 
to breed me a fine lady, add- leave me ft 3 

never should have entered her house. * 
cry, Harriet,’ added he, 4 it waft . y#W ■< m 

be a good girl, and you skftU 'twsyer wwrtvrWhjk' 
have.’ ' ’ ' . i ' ! 

Ou our journey to Scotland, I sometimes attiutiptad 
to amuse my father by engaging' him .in omvers^ 
tion ; bu« 1 never wus lucky enough to hit on aj^ 
subject on which he wislied to talk. After a jour* 
ut-y, winch many circUHifltahces concurred to render 
rather unpleasant, we arrived at my father’s house, 
| had been told that it d was situated in a remote part 
of Scotland, and thence 1 concluded the scene around 
it to be of that wild robuK»fic iipd, of all others the 
best ‘Htited to, my iuAtaatiou. , But, instead of the 
rock*, the woods, the . water-falls* I had -feiMAty} to 
myself l found an Weak, barren moor, covered 
with heath, exc»pt ft j|w patches round th© house* 
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whk$& 'itty.:, father, by his skill in agriculture, had 
tight td-^ear grass and corn. ' 

> w% a good-looking woman, about 
:f<^^ ’counteoanoe that bespoke frankness and 
^pj^^^bur, rather than sensibility or delicacy, re- 
mih much kindness ; and, after giving mo 
i:j^j^f' ,, WclcoiTie to -* — presented me to her two 
<WghtfcrSj girls about fourteen or fifteen, with ruddy 
'Mmplexions, and every appearance of health and 
We found with them a Mi.Plougli- 
young gentleman of theneighbourfiood, who, 
I afterwards Warned, farmed his own estate, and was 
non<i(!Wr^;*b.y'’ iwy, father as the most respect wide man 
in the codnty/': They immediately got into a dtssci- 
tation on farming^ and the difterent modes of agricul- 
ture pradtipd in the different parts id' the country, 
-almost without interruption till some 
time Iffe^/dy»er, . when my Father fell fast asleep* 
Ifitjf this made no mawdal ilterulion in die diwonrw; 
for 'Mr. Ploughshare and the ladios then entered into 
fc diftcus^idn of the most appro vod methods of footling 
|>d«ltry aud «&tteniiig pigfe, which lasted till the even- 
mg. was pretty far, advanced, it i» now some months 
mum l arrived at my fathers ; during all which time 
I have scarcely; ever heard any other conversation* 
You may easily conceive, Hir, the figure I make on 
such occasions. Though the good-nature oi my mq- 
thcrdn-la^r prevents her from laying so, l can plainly 
perceive that ghe, fii* well as tny sisters, consider me 
as one who has been extremely ill educated, a^d as 
ignorant of ev*ry tiling that a*ytHmg woman ought 10 
know. * 

. When I came to the/ country, I proposed to pin* 
otoi part; of my time in my favourite amusement, 
0* meting; hut, on inquiry, I found that, my 
father's library consisted of a large family Bible, 
iiiekWfs Agriculture, and a treatise on I<Wrimy , and 
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that the only books my mother was })oss«psM;;^f;%'ere, 
the Domestic Medicine* and the Conipiet^[rJ>u^ii^« 
hi short, Sir, in the midst of;' it, 
themselves, and desirous to make me 
seif wretched. .My mind preys upon its&lh . 
look forward, I can discover no prospect of 
to my sorrows.' At times T am dispo^ io 
happiness of my sisters, and to wish ••that '..3t-fead 
acquired those accomplishments from' whtcii‘5'fofinoid0 
recei ved so m uch pleasure. Is ; vanity tl^^bedWl 
this >vi«h, and leads me, at oilier times, $ • j 

even happiness may be purchased at too 
Some time ago I accidentally met 
and at long'll* resolved to describe my 4tu?tioh to you, 
partly to till up one of my tedious hdurs, and partly 
m hopes of being favoured with your sentiments on a 
species of distress, which i» perhaps, 
than many other kinds of affliction th*t 
in the eyes of mankind. * 

„ ■ 1 am, Sir, ' ■ > 

" VJi & 
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1t> THE AUTHOR OF THE MIRROR. 

' f/'ZhUte et decorum at pro patriu mori . 


It has always been a favourite opinion with me, 4 that 
Whoever <»uld make two ears of com, or two blades 
;&f gMM*grow upon a spot of ground where only one 
vgre^MPofe, would deserve better of mankind* and 
Me more essential service to hiy country, than the wbrl© 
WUse ot politic) am put together.' Possessed with this 
J i$ea, I have long bout my thoughts and study towards 
tftose merries which conduce to the melipratJoni of 
the faith's production , and to increase tldSKfmtuy of 
*ny Ufttive country. T shall not at present tire you 
with an account of the various projects I have devil- 
ed, the sundry experiments i have made, and the 
many miscarriages I have met with. Suffice it to say, 
that I have how in my brain a scheme, the success of 
which, I anvepflftdent* can scarcely fail. The frequent i 
disappointments* however, I have formerly experienc- 
ed, induce me to consult you about my plan, before 
1 take any farther steps towards carrying # it into 
execution. You are an author* Sir* and must ©on- 
acquently be a man of learning: you informed us 
jrou had travelled, and you must of course be a 
fthieli wiser man than I, who never was an hundred , 
^niles from tin* place whore I now write : for 
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these rwons, I am induced to lay 

scheme before you, and to intreat you* tmUm erf 

In the introduction to the Tales , of 
Vade, published by the celebrated 
following passage,, given as part of the speedh'^m 
Vade to his cousin Catharine Yadi, When she -adtyoP 
him where he would be buried? ;'Affor.cmt®uridfc,' 
the ^practice of burying in towns 
commending the belter custom of the Grt^fud 
Romans, who were interred in the Co ^usatsh^p 
pleasure,’ says he, c would it afford to:' a 
citizen to be sent to fatten, for c^ampje,dhe barren 
plain of Sablorvs, and to contribute to raise plentiful 
harvests there? — By this prudent estaWwto^(t, one 
generation would be useful to another, towxift 
be more wholesome, and the country 
In truth, I cannot help saying that we waOt fK^foe in 
that matter, on account both of the Sving and An 
dead/ , ; i ‘ " , 

To me. Sir, who now and then join tbriambib* 
ment of reading to the employment 
the above passage has always appeared pin^cukrfy 
deserving of attention ; and I have, at list, formed 
a sort of computation of die advantages which 
would accrue to the country from the general Mop** 
tion of such a plan as that suggested fey* Monsieur 
Vade. If the managers of the public burying- 
grounds were, at certain intervals, and for certain 
valuable considerations, to lend their assist anon ttt 
the proprietors of the fields and meadows, how many 
beneficial consequences would |0hdt to the public? 
How many of the honest folks, who now lie uselessly 
mouldering in our church-yards, and did never tbs 
smallest good while alive, would thus be rendered, 
after death, of the most essential service to the com- 
munity l How many who Boomed brought into th< 

VQU XXX1Y. B » , - / ’ 
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world merely 4 Frt/ge s vonstumcre nutif 6 to consume 
thf fruits of ftte> earth,’ might thus by a proper and just 
employed to produce frwges similar to 
iWso whiot ifeey consumed while in life? What a , 
pleasant add equitable kind of retaliation would it bo j 
te a borough or corporation to obtain, from the 
hodiesof a parcel of fat magistrates, swelled up with 
^j.-fr^asts and rich wiues, a sum of money that might, 
|&t#Ome, degree, compensate for the expense whioli the 
C«p$cioufi bdltiesof their owners one clay cost t he town 
revenue,? m 

The general effects of' this plan, and the partiMfyjgr 
attention it would necessarily produce in the eco- 1 
nomy of sepulture, would remove the complain is L 
have often heard made in various the want 

of apace aind $120 in their burying-^iw^,; Those 
young "men who die of old age at thirty, nwl the t 
whole body of the magistrates and council ot some , 
,ioirns lyhO are in such a state of conniption, during 
:^Jteir lives; might, very soon lx* made useful after 
their efeath. It .has been often said that a living 
majt is, more useful than a dead one; but 1 deny 
it; ibr it Will be' found, if ever my proposal takes , 
place, that one, dead man, at least of the species 
above mentioned, wiU be of more use than fifty living 
ones. 

1 am well aware, that most of the fair sex, and 
some, such odd mortals as your Mr. Wentworth, or 
Mr. Fleetwood, ma.v possibly be shocked at this p 
plain and may cry out, That it would bo a groat 
indelicay done to ilia remains of our friends, t do 
not, however, imagine this ought to have much ^ 
weight, when the good of one’s country is con- 
cerned. Those very people; Mr. Mirror, would 

* b I dare bay, for the world, cut the throat of 
fheep, or pull the neck of a Ken off joint; yet ^ 
they are at table, they make no scruple to 
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c;it a bit of mutioi), or the wing of a 
(nu allowing a thought of the butcher it 
to Imve a place at the entertainment/ In 
nor, when these delicate kind of people happe^f%|9^ 
a very beautiful field of wheat, which 
every way ay pleasant as a leg of good mutton* « 
u fine fowl, let them never distress themselves by 
investigating, whether the field owes its, pechfiatf 
excellence to the church- yard dr the stable. 1 ; 
the ladies, however, are of very great importatiee ' 
m this country, ] think it is proper that died* gpo^t 
v ill be gained over, if possible. 1 would, thereto^ 
humbly propose, in compliment to the delicacy of 
their sections, that their purer ashes never bo 
employed in the culture of oats, to fill the bellies 
nl vulgar ploughmen and coach-homes, "No ! wry 
Jar be it from mo to entertain any such coarse idjittu* 
pMi them be set apart and solely appropriated Icy, 

¥ th«i use of partevreo and dower-gardens. A. pfiild-/ 
bophev in ancient tunes* I' forget vvho, has defined 
a lady to be * an animal that delights in finery s* 
and other philosophers have imagined, that the Soul, 
alter death, takes pleasure in the , same pursuits it 
tvds fond of while united to the. body. Wlmt 
,<i heavenly gratification, then, will it prove to the 
Isoul of a toast, while ‘ she rides in her cloud, on the 
| wings of the i oaring wind/ to look down and view 
jhn remains upon earth, of as beautiful a complexion, 
fund as gaily and as gaudily decorated, as over herself 
’ was while alive ? ; ’ , , 

One of yot^r predecessors, Isaac Bickerstaffi 1 
think, tolls us, that iti a bed of fine tulips he found 
the most remarkable* flowers named after celebrated 
heron* and king*. He speak# of the beauty and 
vivid colouring ol the Black Prince, and the Duke of 
jYuiidome, of Alexander the Great, the Emperor of 
Ueummy, the Duke of Marlborough, and many others. 
v bb2 
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Haw «*ch more natural, as well as more proper, 
would it be, to have our flowers christened alter those 
beautiful females, to whom, in all probability, they 
'testily, awed their peculiar bewtiy ? W© might have 
Lady Horn, Lady Violet, Miss Lily, Miss Rose, and 
all the beauties of our remembrance, renovated to our 
adibiring eyt». ,, 

v am much inclined to believe, that the improve- 
ment, T am here suggesting was known to, and prac- 
tised, by the ancients, particularly by the Greeks and 
Romans ; for we read in their poets of Narcissus, 
Cy&x,SmiIax, and Crocus, HyacuUhua, Adonis, and 
Minting being after their deaths metamorphosed into 
flower® *, and of the sisters of Phaeton, Pyramus 
and Thisbe/ Ewis and Philemon, Daphne, Cypa- 
rissus, and Myrrha, and many more, being converted 
into trae&' :lfpw dm© stories, Mr. Mimum, when 
stwpp^ <rf thnir poetical ornament*. can, in ray opi- 
no Other interpretation than that the ashes 
of those people were applied to such useful purposes 
as I bra now proposing. 

You will her© observe, Mr. Minium* that, besides, 
the great utility of the scheme, there will be much!, 
room for the imagination to delight itself, in iraoingjj 
out analogies, and rdinuig upon the general hint ll 
have thrown out. Your Bath Toyman would have’ 
many very ingenious conceits upon the occasion, and 
would exercise his genius hi devising fanciful appli- 
cations of the different manures he would make it 
his business to procure, fie would have a plot of rm.t 
and utormwoml raised by old in a ideas ; he would sip-j 
ply tho awhes of martyrs in lpve lei his pr$e*lre& ; die 
dust of aldermen and rich oitiaems might be used in the 
culture of phinia and goowhen'kia ; a set of fine gen- 
tinmen would be laid aside for the cullure of 

S 'K,nrme-M~prdty^ and narcmvM b : the clergy and 
ch officers would be manure for the holly and 
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elder ^ -find the jmtLmmm pmdmiionx of 

ftirufch btiip mid laurel* for their 

| \hv yon, Mr. Mi niton, -with these tufting 

fAe utility of my plan is what I, talue myself 

ami desire* youf opinion of. > Vi ’ ' fyy ?\ w '* v * > 

I am, Sir, 

Your most obedient humble Servant, / 
Posthumus AoatcoiA. 

Q. \ . 
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* TU THE AUTHOR OF THE MIRROR. 


sir, , , , 

) \m one o| the young women mentioned in two 
letters which you published in your 12th and 25th ; 
Numbers, though 1 did not know till very lately that 
our family had been put in to, print in trie Mirror. 
Since it is so, j think I too may, venture to write you 
a letter, which, if it be not quite so well written as 
my father's (though I am no great admirer of his 
style neither), will at least be as true. 

Soon after my Lady — — V visit at our house, of 
which the last of my father’s letters informed you, 
u sister of his, who is married to a man of business 
here in Edinburgh, came with her husband to sec us 
in the count! y ■ and, though my sister Mary and 1 
R U 3 
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soon Abcovered many vulgar things about them, yet, 
as Were both very good-humoured sort oSpeo- 
/‘:jde ? and took great pains to make themselves ag?ee- 
^ble, we could not help looking with regret to tW 
time of thieir departure. When that drew near, they 
surprised Us, by an invitation tome, to come and 
spend some months with my conBios in town, saying, 

1 that my mother could not tni«s my company at home, 

/‘ while she had so good a companion and assistant in 
, tile Family as her daughter Mary. 

!’ v To me there were not so many allurements in this 
journey as might have been imagined. 1 had lately 
becnvt^^ht to look on London ns the only capital 
worth visiting ; besides that, 1 did not expect the 
highest satisfaction from the society 1 should meet 
with at my aunt’s, which, I confess, I was apt to 
Vfuppofce none of the most genteel. T contrived to 
-/'keep; the matter in suspense (for it was left entirely to 
-my own determination,) till I should write for the 

opinion of my friend Lady — on the subject ; 

fori ever since our first acquaintance, we had kept up 
a constant and regular correspondence. In our let- 
ters, which were q|K|f ays written hi a style of the 
warmest affection, We were in the way of talking 
with the greatest freedom of eu»ry body of our ac- 
quaintance, It was delightful, as her ladyship ex- 
pressed it, * to unfold one’s feelings in the bosom of 1 
friendship ;* and she accordingly was wont lo send 
me the most natural and lively pictures of the com- 
pany who resorted to — ; and I, in return, trans- 

mitted her many anecdotes of those which chance, or 
a greater intimacy, gave me an opportunity of learn- 
ing. To prevent discovery, we corresponded under 
tiro signatures of Horten si a and Leonora ; and some 
very particular intelligence lier Ladyship taught me 
4iOt to commit to ink* put to set down in temcm juice* 
||g| wander from my story? Mr. Mirror . ; ‘but ij 
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cannot help fondly recalling’ (as W*- 

vef says) 4 those halcyon days of frieu^^atod w* 
•cky*’ # 

When her ladyship’s answer arrived, I 
clearly of opinion that I ought to accept ofidi'idQt;*' 
invitation. She was very jocular on to, manuals 
which she supposed I sbotijkl fiud in tha$lady*s fa- 
mily ; but she said l might take the opportunity of 
making some acquirements, which, though Londoty; 
alone could perfect, Edinburgh might, jn soma cfe*: 
gree, communicate. She" concluded her letter with' 

3 testing the continuation of my correspondence* 
a narrative of every thing that was parsing i®, 
town, especially with regard to some ladies and gen-, 
tie men of her acquaintance, whom she pointed out IQ 
my particular observation, , i: 

To Edinburgh, therefore, I |£eompanied myauat, 
and found a family very muc|; disposed to makes&$ 
happy. In this they might, perhaps, have succeeded 
more completely, had I not acquired, from th$ i#*, 

atructions of Lady , and the company 1 

saw at her house, certain notions of polite life with 

which 1 did not find any thing at Mr. *s 

correspond. It was often, indeed, their good hu- 
mour which offended me as coarse, 4ad their happi- 
ness that struck me as vulgar. There was not such 
a thing as hip or low spirits among them, a sort of 

finery which, at , l found a person of fashion 

could not possibly be without. 

They Were at great pains to stow me any sights 
that were to be seen, with some of which I was 
real);# little pleased, and with Others T thought it 
would look like ignorance to seem pleased. They 
took me to the play-house, where there was little com- 
pany, and very Little attention. 1 was carried to the 
concert , where the case was exactly the same, I 
found great fault with both ? for though I had not 
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ill* 1; had got words enough for finding fault 


p friend Lady, 


• r upon which troy 


fe -fn-‘ apology for our entertainment, by telling 
the pltiy-Iwvxe. waft, at that time, managed 
!®y & fiddler , and the concert was allowed to manage 

,, - - 1 . 

’* , Our parties at home wore agreeable enough. I 

found Mr. -*s arid niy aunt’s visitors very dif- 

fferont from what I had been made to expect, and 

Jjaot at all the cockneys my Lady — , and some of 

?‘her humorous guests, used to describe. They were 
: ' not, , indeed, so poliU: as the fashionable company I 
bad mo* at her ladyship’s ; but they were much 
more civil. Among the rest was my uncle-in-law 1 * 
partner, a good-looking young man, who, from the 
j v first, was so particularly attentive to me, that my 
Busins jokingly called him my lover; and even my 
sometimes told me she believed In* had a serious 
Attachment to me; but 1 took care not to give him 
; iny encouragement, a* l had always h<ard my fnend 


* Lady 


talk of the wile of 


bitvr&L'Wk as the 

R 


most contemptible creature in thr* world. 

The season at last arrived, m which, i was told 


the town would appear m it» gaiety, a great deal ol 
good company being expected at tin? finer*. For 
the Races I looked with anxiety, for another reason ; 
my dear Lady — * — was to be here at that period. 
Of this f was informed by a lettoi from my sister. 
From her ladyship 1 had not heard fur a consider- 
able time, as she h&d boon engaged in a round of 
visits to her acquaintance in the country. 

The very morning after her arrival (for 1 was on 
the watch to get intelligence of her}, J called at her 
lodgings. When the servant appealed, he seemW’l 
doubtful about letting me in ; at last, lie ushered me 
into a little darkish parlour, where, after waiting; 
about half an hour, he brought me word, that his 
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lady could not try on the gown I had 
but desired me to fetch it next day at 
new perceived there had been a mistake * 
person ; and telling die fellow, somewhat tip 
'ithat I was no mantua-maker, desired him to Cti 
bis lady a slip of paper, on which i wrote' 
pencil the well-known name of Leonora. 
going up stairs, I heard a loud peal of laughter abd^ 
and soon after ho returned with a message, 

Lady* was sorry she was pardcuUrty'. , ^l 

gaged at present, and could not possibly see m^l 
Think, Sir, with what astonishment I neard 
message from Hortensia. 1 loft the. house, I Icnowfe 
not whether most ashamed or angry : but afterward^ 
1 began to persuade myself, that there might be some, 
particular reasons for Lady ’s not 


me at that time, which she might explain at meefys 
ing; and I imputed the terms of the message ta; 
the* rudeness or simplicity of the footman. All that 
day, and the next, I waited impatiently for 

of explanation or inquiry from her ladyships 
Sand was a good deal disappointed when I found the 
|Sseconcl evening arrive, without having roc^ved any 
^ such token of her remembrance, 1 went, rather in 
Mtur spirits, to the play. I had not been long in the 

Mouse, when 1 saw Lady — enter the next 

l-'/bo*. My heart fluttered at the sight ; and 1 watched 
^ her eyes, that I might take the first opportunity^ 
of presenting myself to her notice, I saw themjj 
Voon after, turned towards me, and immediately curt- 
wied with a significant smile to my nOfiie friend, who 
bei n’g short-sighted, it would seem, Which, how- 
ever, 1 had never remarked before, stared at me 
^or some momenta, without taking notice of tny 
palate, and at last was Ju# putting up a glass to her 
eye, to point it at me, when a lady pulled her by 
*’ (the sleeve, and made her take notice of somebody on 
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'36*80 of the house. Hho never afterwards 
''(O' that quarter where I was 

I was not quite discouraged, and, 

J ,. v . * * _i -i.j... : i 


• »< 2 *si^tehfal’ change of places in our box, con- 
“ m^ok • myself at the end of the bench next 
%&, 'that there was only h piece of 
sjted. between ns. At the end of the act, I 
ftsk her how she did, and to express my 
i Seeing her hi town, adding, that T had 
ifM^ne'day before, but had found her particularly 
„ ‘ Why, yes,’ said she, « iVJiss Hoim^putj, 
extremely hurried in town, and haw* 
^'^■^e/hhJy' to receive a very feu visits; but 1 wid be 
ydn will come some morning and breakfast 
• Jufe^butnot to-morrow, for theie is a morning 
nor next day, ior I have a musical party 
may come some nun nine 


In short, you 
^Xtvweek, when the bur 


hurry will be ovei. and d J 
BtyjjpOl gone out of town, I will be happy to sec 
!§Wc '; /t don’t -Know ( ' what answer Utdumtd haw 
tno:de;^Ut site did not' give urn an opportunity ; b>ttil 
,# a green nudmm, coming mt»>ih“ bo\,e 
bW; ii^mi&dtelciyr'fnadn room for him to sit bdweeuro 
ugjjt Me,' afW; a, broad stair lull in my face, tu media 
%i* Iwjck'tiiY way, and sat in that posture <d) the te w 
of the evening* ■ wfij 

,1 am not sosiMy, Mr. Mmhoh, but ! can nndeidty 
‘■fail’d the moaning . rff all tW My hud y, it seems, (; 
Is, contented ' 1^, havb some hurt) hie friends in the 
country, wh$tnf !, »W : does not think worthy of *vi : 
i?otmc in town: but J jam tkileruiined to show hcr.^f (l 
that I have a prouder spirit than she imagines, aocffc 
shall not, go near her, feitfeer in town or count ryJ; 
Wh*i U> 'j&ftre, my father shan't vote for her friend ajsf 
next eleetion, if 1 can help it. ‘ 

What vexes mo bey pad every tiling eke is, that ^ . 
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bad b een often tdhng my at*iU ami hey 
the jprimate footing 1 was or* with Lady 
jhnd what a violent friendship we had for ea^k 


zWfi m>. from envy, perhaps, they Used to 
Mw the Countess, and Lady Liumdra. NuwtWtjfl|k 
got this story of the mautua- maker and thfcvhy** > 
*e (for L was »o angry I could not conceal %Y 

,i i i . i* . i.. .* ..-ILfrtf 


,ha v* 
|hoiwt : 


am ashamed to hear the name ofa lady of quality 
ioned, oven it it be only in a book from A 
tiling library. Do write u paper, Sir, 
and haughtiness, and people forgetting then t* 
friends and acquaintance, and' you Will vu 


oblige. 


acquaintance, and ' you Will very 
Your\ &c 



Kjwzaretu • H6stesiNJ& 

I ^ ^ 

[ l\ S. My uncle’s partner, the young gentle^%‘® 
mentioned iihru 1 , takes my part when my dot* .jmmjj 
fcoke upon intimates with great folks : T thtnk he 
fiuu.'li i*entei)or and belter bred man t|ia« f took If ' A1 
or at lir-t. 

L Z. 
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ono the letters of my Correspondents, I have , 
„. v ,n favoured with several containing observation# 
m dm conduct and success of my paper. Of ibetse, 
owe recommend subjects of criticism as of ufcind 
hut been extremely popular in similar periodical 
mbiitmtien#, and ,<>n. whic^'^iwswdinj^ to them, 1 
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ta#' ‘liUJi Others complain, thai the cri- 

tical p&perw $ &v«s ; published were written ito -a style 
;t00r : :sWt(ise and technical for the hulk 
m & desire me to remember, that m a 
fjW4Mn^^ to the world, only the lan- 

g be used, . 

' night in a company where a piece of 
took place, which m the speai$ 
^.fra»© well-bred persons of both sexes, was neoesl 
i&arfly of the familiar kind. As an endeavour, tfiew 
foret to pleas© both the abme*mentiomKi Correspond 
1 shall set down, as nearly as i can recollect, 
the discourse of the company* It turned on the 
tragedy, of ’Zara, at the representation of which all o( 
them had been present a few evenings ago, 

'remarkable/ said Mr. — • — , "what an mra 
Ofv^mvement m the French drama may be marW 
41- Irom the' waitings of M. de Voltaire. The cold 
&i*d tedious declamation of the former French tm' 
gedians he had taste enough to see was not tluj 
language of passion, ind genius enough to exectn 
? n a different manner. He retained t* 
eloquisc^edf Corneille, and the tenderntsw of Racing ( 
but 'suffered the first to swell into bor 

feast*. bbr ‘tib other to sink into languor. He /' 
computed them with the force and energy of J£ 
Sharpest*©, whom he had the baldness to folio ? 
— And lit© meanntw to decry , 7 said the kdy of X, 
bouse.— fc He has been unjust to Shakspe&re, 1 -co; 

fess, 1 replied Sir H- (who had been a co 

siderable time abroad, and has brought somewb 
more than the language and dress of our neighbour?* 

* yet I think I have observed our partiality for tl : 
©k&Red poet carry m as unreasonable lengths 
the other side. W^x w© ascribe to Shaksp&i 
innumerable beaat ijfflHHl ^ 0 him but justice ; b! 
when wt will nollPRW' that ho has faults, 








